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HISTORY OP INDIA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Ancient name. 

Kai liest mlialiitaato» 

The Aryans. 



Fneent population. 

Langnaget, 
Sandudt. 



1. Ancient name.— The name generally given by early 
Hindu writers to India is Bharata-Varsha, "the land 
of Bharata." This Bharata is said to have been a cele- 
bi-ated king, who reigned over a vast extent of territory 
in ancient days. 

2. The Aborigines.— Of the Aborigines almost no- 
thing is known. Driven, as they doubtless were, before 
the conquering invaders into the jungles and mountainous 
districts, they are still to be fuuud there, living in a 
state almost of nature. The Xonds in Central India, the 
Bliils in Bajputana, the Sutals in Bengal, the Todas 
in Sonthem India, and many others are generally regarded 
as aboriginal tribes. 

3. The Turanians.— The first swarms of strangers that 
entered the country were the ancestors of the four great 
mces of Southern India, speaking the four languages, 
Tamil, Telugn, MalayaliaBi and XaiuuMa. Differences 
of opinion exist as to the nation to which iihose strangers 
belonged. Though son^e suppose they were Aryans, 
the opinion now most generally held is» that they were 
TxmmaBm of MOTigolTan and Seytluui descent, that 
they came from Tartary and TilMt» and entered India 
by the passes of the Himalaya mountains. They have 
been called Dravidians, from Dravida, the name of 
that part of South India peopled by them. Though 
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evidently of a different race from the Aryans, they would 
seem to have been greatly influenced by the latter after 
coming into contact with them, so much so, that their 
i-eligion, manners and customs now very much resemble 
those of the people of Aryan descent. 

4. The Aryans.— Following those Tumnians came, 
probably et some period between 1500 B.C. and 2000 B.C., 
a people, who called themselves Arya, that is, * noble.' 
Their home was in the plateau of Central Asia, somewhere 
near the soiiTce of tbe river Oms. They were a brave 
• and enterprising people; and we find, iliat as they in- 
creased in nomberSi they began to look out for better and 
richer lands to dwell in. Many of them went west and 
became the 'aneestom of the Enropean nstions. * Others 
came south and took up their abode at first on the banks 
of the river Sindhn (Indus) ; and their Persian neigh- 
bours, naming them after the river on whose banks they 
had settled, called them Hindu*. After a time they 
crossed the Sindhu and took possession of the country 
on its eastern bank. But they were not allowed to do 
so unopposed. The original inhabitants of the country', 
who were called Rakshasas, Fishachas and Dasyas, 
were soon up in arms against the invaders,, and many 
fierce fights would seem to have taken place. Steadily, 
though slowly, the Aryans continued to advance. They 
took possession of the district between the Drishadvati 
and Sarasvati, and named it, Brahmavaxtai ' abode 
of the gods.' There they settled quietly for some centu- 
ries, and it was probably dnring this period that the 
Maiitaui were composed. More territory was then needed. 
Onward the Aryans pressed till thev reached the Ganges, 
and to this new province tiiey gave the name Bralmianlii^ 
d«0ft« During the next two centuries they took possession 
of new territory, which extended as far as the niodern 
Allahabad, and which they called Maclhj»-d— a« Nor 
did they stop there. They continued their conquests, until 
they had over-run the valley of the Ganges and occupied 
Central India. The whole of this country was called by 
the Hindu writers Aryavarta, ' abode of the Aryans.' It 
included all the provinces, " as far as the eastern and aa 
far as the western oceans between the two mountains,'* 
(The Himalaya and i^e Yiudbya mouQtaius). This part 
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OTHER NATIONS. 3 

ci India ihe Pmians otfUed HindHstikBv ' the laiid of Che 
Hindus,' while tiiat poriion of the comitty Boath of the 
l^ladlijfa range began to be known ae the Daiduni. 
When the Greeks invaded the country, they dropped the 
aspirate in Hindu, and called the. people I^doi. . Hence 
the name India, now applied to ill that country lying 
between the Himalayas and Cape Oomorixi, the Indus and , 
the Brahmaputra. 

nations afterwards came into India. The Persians under 
Dnhi* Bystaspes, king of Persia, enteied India about 
$20 B. c; and the Greeks under Alnnuid«r tlie GxmBt 

in 327 B.C. In the seventh century a.d. another elem cut 
was added to the popalation. A little band of Parei 
immigrants, who had been driven from their native land 
by the Khalif Omar, landed on the west coast and settled 
down at Surat. They are at the present day about 
seventy thonsiind in number; and from their intelligence 
and enterprising spirit, they form an important com- 
mnnity in Bombay, and on the west coast. 

6. The Iff uhammadans.— Next, but at a great dis- 
tance of time, came the Mnhammadans. By degrees 
they conquered the country and obtained complete 
political supremacy. Nevertheless they were not only 
unable to uproot the habits and customs of the Aryans, 
bnt they themselves adopted to a great extent the lan- 
guage and habits of the people they conquered. Probably 
not more than one- half of the Mnhammadans in India, 
tft the present day, are of foreign descent. They may-' 
be divided into four claases — Sayyids, who claim to be 
dssoended from the Proplketr Mughals, descendants of 
the Tartar conquerors of India; Fathans, of Afghan- 
descent; Sheikhs; including all that do not belong to 
any one of the other three cuusses. 

7. Other nationa.-- Other elements have since been 
introduced into the population of Indii. The Fortu^piese, 
the Dutehy and the DanM have each had a f ootmg in 
India. The Amoh and the Bvglish have also come 
into the country. But even at the present day, when 
the supremacy of England is greater than that ever 
possessed by Mughal, the great bulk of the population 
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is essentially Hinda, and the moral inflaence of what 
may be called the Indo-Aiyan race is still paramount." 

8. Population and Languages.— The population of 
India at the ^present day is about two hundred and forty 
millions* This immense population is not made up of 
0M» but of suttijr nations, speaking a great many dif- 
ferent languages. Thus : 

Hindi, and HindastaDi 

■pokan by aboat 100,000,0(H) in HindnttoD. 



Bengali „ 87,000,000 in Bensral. 

Maratht ^ 15,000,000 in the Dakhaaand Konkan. 

Gujarati „ 7,000,000 in Gujarat. 

Panjabi „ 12,000,000 in the Panjab. 

Kashmiri „ • 2»000,000 in Kashmir. 

Sindhi „ 2,000,000 in Sindh. 

Uriya „ 5,000,000 in Orissa. 

Tamil „ 15,000,000 in Southern India and 

Ceylon. 

Malayalam „ 4,000,000 on the Malabar Coaat and 

in Travancoro. 

Kanarese „ 9,000,000 in Maiaai and Kanara 

Telugfu „ 16,000,000 in the Northorn Circars and 

tbe Nizam's territory. 
Gkmd ' 8,000,000 in the Central Fhyrinoes. 



, Over and above the languages already mentioned, 
there are various other dialects, such aa those of the 
TodaSf So1mi« XhoiidSy Rajmahalt, to«t but those are 
dialects spoken only by insignificant tribes. If, however, 
we include those, and the langnages spoken by the 
various tribes on the frontiers of India, as the V^palaae 
of Nipal, the Pushtu of Afghanistan, the Awanese 
of AjBsam, &c., we find that in all India there are certainly 
not fewer than one hundred languages and dialects of 
languages spoken. 

9. Sanskrit.— Though the Hindus are thus divided 
into so many nations, speaking so many different lan- 
guages, there is but one sacred language, one sacred 
literature common to all Hindus and greatly revered by 
them. " That language is Saaskriti and that literatore 
is Sanskrit literature. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Eaely Vedic Times. — 1500 b.c. to 12.00 b.c. 

The Yedas. I Beligimi.' 

Bishis. I No oaste diatinotion. 

The Mantrae. | Sooial oondiiioii. 

It has beeD said, that notwithstanding the many 
political changes that have taken place in India, tht 
moral influence of the Indo- Aryan race has remained 
paramonnt. What then was the earliest religions system 
of this people?. What the nature of their government 
and of their sooial life ? 

10. The Vedas. — The earliest religions system of the 
Hindus is to be fonnd in the VedaSf books written in the 
Sanskrit language. The word Veda means knowledge, 
and is applied to divine, umorittm knowledge. The Ye&s 
are said to have issued from Gk»d (Brahma) himself, and 
to be eternal with God ; to have been oommnnioated by 
God to certain holy men o^ed i^ffitiff } and by oonstaiit 
oral repetition, to have been handed down by them to 
a sect of teachers, who were called Brahmails, and 
who became the repositories of the divine word. They 
are the compositions of different poets, who lived at 
different times ; but the exact date of the composition of 
any of them cannot be determined. There are fonr 
Vedas, called the Big- Veda, the Tajnr-Veda, the 
Sama-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. These again may 
be divided into three parts ; the Hymns or Mantras, 
written probably at dilferent dates between 1500 B.C. 
and 1200 B.C. ; the Upanishads written between 800 B.C. 
and 500 B.C.; and the Brahmaaias written after the sixth 
century B.C. 

11. The Mantras. — The Mantras were written before 
the Aryans had entered on that series of conquests which 
was to lead to a complete revolution in the whole social 
and religions systems of the people. They ai*e, therefore, 
very interesting to us, as they throw light on the nature 
of the rehgion and of the social condition of the ancestors 
of the Hindus. 
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Religion. — The Aryans were a pastoral and agricultural 
people. The increase of their flocks and the yield of their 
crops depended very much on the elements ; hence their 
religion consisted of * the worship of the elements.' The 
Mantras are addressed to deities as manifested in the 
forces of nature. To Indm, the god of the sky, the god 
of rain, the chief god of Vedic worshippers — to Agni, 
ihe god qI fire — find to Siirya, the sun, the iliisd of the 
Triad. Altogether there are thirtj-thiee gods mentiosned 
— deveti m&ttven, eleven in earth, and eleven mid- 
air-^bnt this may jrimply mean, that eadh god of the 
Triad mta capable of eleven modificattons. In those eai^ 
Mantras, *there is uo allusion to transmigration, nor is 
there any interdiction to foreign travel. Idols were not 
worshipped in those early days, and 'there was no easts 
distinction. 

Social Condition, — ^The Aryans in those earUest times 
possessed chariots, houses, ships and mailed armonr, which 
shows that .they had a certain ammmt of civilization . 
Their systiem of Gk)ven]ment was apparently a patriarchal 
one. The head of the family was the efaic^ and also the 
priest of the tribe. 



' ' CHAPTER II. 

The Bbahmanas and the Upaitishads. 
800 B.ti. to' 500 B<c. 

Brahmans. I Sacrifices. 

The Brahmauaa* | The Upaoishada* 

12. The rise of the Bratataaui.— In the quiet early 
Vedic times the father was the head, and also the priest of 
the family or tribe. When the Aiyaos crossed the Saras- 
vati, intent on the aoqnisition of -farther territory, and 
foiud ^henisrives stubbornly opposed by the bkck oom- 
pieskmed .aborigineB,-«-the Dasyas, Pishachas and Bak- 
Bhasas-«4k different order of things would have to be in- 
fltitated. To obtain nnited action in the field, it would be 
necessary that the varions tribes shoold be united under « 
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kader or chief. The chieftain of the most poworful clan, 
-would nattmally be appointed commander also of the 
smaller clans that united with it, and he would thus 
become the Raja or king over all. Engaged m much in 
war, he and his fighting men would have but little time, 
and being often no doubt absent from their families, little 
opportunity of attending to domestic religious ceremonies. 
Hence would arise the necessity for a certain number of 
each tribe being set apart to conduct religious rites and 
offer up sacrifices. What position those held in the tribe 
we do not know. Probably, at first, they wonld be re- 
garded as inlenor to the fighting men ; but, by degreee> 
&ef weire deatioed to form themieWes into .a daae or 
oaste, to claim saperioritj to all the rest oi the tribe, and, 
as Brahmans, to have ttiat aaperiotitj acknowledged. 

18. The BnluiiMUHk— With the lapee of tifaoie Aeolni- 
vies from the earlj Vedic times, and with tiie vise and 
gtowtii of this pnesihood, many changes were introdveed 
into the religaon of the oonntty, especially with iwfisrenoe 
to the sacrifices offered to the gods, and the objects for 
which those sacrifices were offered. The Brahmanaa 
contain the ritual to be observed at sacrifices, together 
with explanations of the origin and import of such 
sacrifices. In the earliest Vedic times, sacrifices consisted 
of butter and the juice of the soma plant ; but now, 
animal and probably even human sacrifices were offered. 
Human sacrifices were certainly offered for a long time to 
propitiate the goddess Kali. The Brahmans, however, do 
not seem to have looked on such sacrifices with favour, 
and horses, goats, oxen and sheep were substituted. The 
object for which tliose sacrifices were offered was expiation 
for sin. The Brahmans officiated as priests and thoy soon 
came to be regarded ajs the medium of communication 
between Qod and man. The number of sacrifices con- 
tinned to increase.' Thousands of victims were daily 
brought to the altar, and, aa the ritual belonging to the 
saorilces was of the most complicated kind, the necessity 
for a complete organization of priests increased with the 
increase in the number of sacrifices. The Brahmans, 
therefore, continued steadily to grow in power and in- 
fluence, and though no doubt opposed again and again by 
the fighting men, (SsluitnyMi)i the latter had finally- 
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either to acknowledge their supremacy or die. The lesrend 
of Parasu Rama extirpiitin": the whole race of the Ksha- 
trijas twenty-one times is evidently an exaggeration. 

14. The TXpanishads— The power thus acquired by 
the Brahmans was exercised in a very despotic way. 
Laws were introduced, the whole tendency of which was 
to exalt the Brahmans over the other classes, and indeed 
to regard the other classes as being made for the good of 
the Brahmans alone. But a change was to follow. The 
public mind began to turn against the Brahmans and 
Brahmanism. Men began to look within themselves and 
to ask, " What am I P»* " Whence have I oome P" « What 
shall I be after death ?" and so to try to think out for 
themselves the great problems of life by the aid of their 
reason. It was dnring this period of mental activity that 
the UpaniflhadSf a collection of religious tracts full of 
philosophical speculations, and forming the third part of 
the Vedas, were composed. At the same time six schools 
of philosophy arose in the land, and those we will simply 
name. 

_ • 

The Kyaya founded by Gautama. 

The Yaiseshika „ by Kanada. 

The Sankhya „ by Kapila. 

The Yoga „ by Patanjali. 

The Mimamsa „ by Jaimini. 

The Vedanta „ by Badarayana or Yyasa. 

Contemporaneous with those schools, there appeared a 
man, who was to found a religious system that for a time 
was almost to supersede Brahmanism, and to become the 
royal, if not the national religion of India ; that was 
destined to spread over the greater part of Asia ; and that 
now has as its followers two-tifths of the human race. 
This man was named Gautama Sakya Muni, afterwards 
called Buddha, ' The enlightened one.* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Bhahhanic or Heroic .Period — Laws of Manu. 

800 B.C. TO 500 B.O. 



Four Oartes. 

Governmonfc. 
Eevenae. 



Admitiisiration of JnstioB* 

Social position of women. 
Divisions of a, Brahmau's life. 



13. Coda of Maniit 600 8«C«— The book perhaps next 
in age to the Vedas, and certainly next in importance, as 
giving us an insight into the intellectual condition, man- 
ners and cnstoms of a considerable part of the Hindu 
race at a yery remote time, is the Code of Maau. ' The 
exact date of its composition is unknown, but it was 
probably compiled about 500 B.C. The authorship, too, 
is wrapt in obscurity, though it is generally ascribed to 
the aage Manu. Written during the Brabmanic period, 
it reveals to us the rules by which the Brahmans were 
enabled to obtain supremacy, and to establish and perpetu- 
ate a system of caste, in which all classes should hold 
a subordinate place to themselves. 

16. The four cajrtes.— It was declared that there were 
only four pure castes. Brahmans, priests ; Kshatriyas, 
warriors ; Vaisyas, agriculturists ; and Sudras, servants. 
The firet thi*ee of those classes constituted the ** twice- 
bom," so called, because at a certain age they were 
invested with a sacred string, in token of their receiving 
a second or spiritual birth. The Brahmans, as having 
sprung from the mouth of the Creator, and as being in 
possession of the Yedas, were the lords of all classes. 
They were declared to be possessed of a diyine. nature, 
and often assumed a pre-eminence little short of divine. 
The Uhatriyaji were held in high estimation ; but as 
the Baja had always a Brahman minister as his adviser, 
and had to act as directed by him, frequently jealousies 
and disputes arose, that led to wars between the two 
highest classes. The Vaisyas also Imd their privileges. 
They, too, were called the " twice-burn but all their 
domestip rites, to be duly perfoimed, had to be snperin* 
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tended by the Brabmaiis. The fourth class, BnArtm, 
was probably to some extent made up of those of the 
Tnraiiians that had not been driven into Southern India 
' by the Aryans. They occnpied the lowest place in the 
social scale* They were servants, but not slaves; and 
though they were in theory prohibited from ever amass- 
ing riches, still the Puranas make mention of dynasties 
of Sudra kings, and even Manu notices the existence of 
these. 

17. Ctovernment.— The government was dl a patri- 
archal character. The Raja was Raja by divine right, and 

hi^^ power was absolute. The country was divided into 
districts, over which Governors were ])laced, and those 
Governors were entrusted with absolute power by tlie 
Raja. Under those Governors were subordinate Gover- 
nors in a regular chain. The highest Governor was lord 
over a thousand towns, the next over one hundred, tlie 
next over twenty, the next over ten, and the lowest ruled 
over one town. 

18. Revenue.— The revenue of the Raja was obtained 
by levying taxes on land, on the produce of labour, on 
Certain metals and commodities added to capital stock, and 
on purchases and sales. A kind of poll-tax, a small tax 
levied annually on every head of the population, was also 
imposed. The poorest classes, who were unable to pay 
taxes, gave the Haja one day's work every month. 

19. Village System,— The administration of the vil- 
lages resembled very much the village system of the 
present day. The headman settled with the Raja the 
sum to be paid as revenue. This amount he apportioned 
oat amongst the villagers, and he was responsible to the 
Raja for its collection, as also for the good conduct of the 
i»il)agers. In return for this, he received from the Haja 
a piece of land rent-free, and also sometimes a salary- 
He acted also as arbiter, settled all disputes amongst 
the villagers, and received fees from them. Under the 
headman were other officials, who wevs paid in a similar 
manuw* 

SO. Admiiilstratloii of tarllM.— J ustice wasiulminig. 
tered by the Raja in person assisted by Brahmans. The 
Criminal Code was very severe on Sudxa ofihmders, but 
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"BnknamB were treated with greet lenienoy. The pnniBh- 
m^t for a orime wee graduated eoeording to the eeete- to 
which the offender belonged. For example, a Kehatrija 
iDBultiiig a Brahman was fined one hundred panas, a 
Veiajra doing the same had to pay one hundred and fifty 
panast a Sudia doing the same received eovporal punish- 
-nent. 

21. fleeUl position of WoaMm.— Women in the Co^ 

of Manu occupied a position of complete subordination. 
The wife was made at all times to feel her dependence on 
her husband, and she had to reverence him even as a 
god. A widow was not allowed to re-maraj ; but there 

is no allusion to sati. 

22. DivisioiUi of a Brahman's life — Rules were layl 
down for regulating a Brahman^s life from his birth to his 
death. His life was divided into four stages as he became 
first, a religious student, second, a householder, fhircl, an 
anchorite or hermit, living in the jungles and submitting 
to severe penance, fourth, a religious mendicant or sanjasi, 
one who gives up the wprld and devotes himself entirely 
to contemplation. 

CHAPTBB IV. 
The He&oic Period. — BOO 9*c. to 500 b.c. 

23. The Hindus, by the time the events recorded in the 
Ramayana took place, were divided into many clans, but 
only two of those occupy a prominent place in history. 
The one had its capital at Ayodhya, near the present 
Oudh; the other had its capital, first at Tsayag (Allaha- ' 
had\ and afterwards at wwtiiiftpnjnif near the modem 
Delnu Two races of kings are described as having reigned 
pver those two states from time immemoriaT, the kings of 
Ayodhya tracing their descent from the son — the kings of 
Prayag, from the moon. The social and political history of 
those two kingdoms is to be found in the two celebrated 
epic poems, "The Bamayana'* and *'The Mahabharata." 

24. Emaymia — The Bamay ana, " the adyentorea 
0^ Rama, ' ' is said to have been compiled by V^bniki. The 
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hero of the poem is Rama. His father DMamttui was 
the fift>7*Bizth in descent from Ikshvakti, the grandson of 
Snrya^ (the snn). Dasaratha, having no h^ir, had recourse 

to a great Putrakameshti, *• sacrifice in desire of a son,*' 
and in answer the gods promised him four sons. At this 
time, Savana, chief of the Rakshasas, having by long 
penance obtained from the god Brahma, the boon, " that 
neither gods, genii, demons nor giants should be able to 
vanquish him," was committing such havoc, that "even 
the universe was in danger of being destroyed." As 
Ravana had not, however, asked to be preserved from 
• man, Vishnu agreed to become mortal, to free the earth 
from this monster, and, accordingly, four sous were born 
to Dasaratha, each possessing a portion of the nature of 
Vishnu ; Rama, possessing a half ; Bharata, a fonrth ; and 
Lakshmana and Satrughna, each an eighth part. Bama 
and Lakshmana spent their youth at the hermitage of the 
sage Visvamitra. At that time, Janaka, king of Mithila, 
was about to hold a great assembly and to give away his 
daughter, Sita, in marriage, to any one that could string 
the bow of Siva* The two brothers set oot thither, and 
Rama, haying succeeded in bending the bow, obttdned 
Sita in marriage and returned with her to Ayodhya. 

* 35> Dasaratha then resolved to inaugumto Rama as his 
successor. When Xaikeyi, mother of Bharata, heard of 
this, she determined, in the interests of her own son, to 
prevent it. She reminded Dasaratha, that he had pro- 
mised in former years to grant her any two favors she 
might ask, and she desired him now to fulfil his promise, 
by banishing Rama for fourteen years and installing Bha- 
rata as heir-apparent. As such a promise could not be 
broken, Rama went into banishment, accompanied by his 
wife, Sita, and his brother, Lakshmana. Dasaratlia died 
from grief. Bharata, thereupon, went in search of Kama 
to ask him to return and take up the Government ; but 
Rama refused and continued his wanderings through the 
forests of Dandaka as far south as the Qoda^eri. In his 
ioumevings he met the sister of Ravana, and she, haying 
been sughted by Rama, called on her brother to avenge her 
wrongs.' Havana crossed over from Ceylon in his aerial car 
and carried off Sita. Rama set out in search of his lost wife, 
and, discovering where she was, resolved to attack Ravana. 
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9«|friTa» king of the monkem Saaaauui» his genenl, 
aiid TibblsliMiaf brother of JEtavana, joined him. They 
oroseed into Ceyioii) and Rama, with the terrible bow A , 
Brahma, Rhot Ravana dead. Rama and Sita then ret am* 
ed to Ayodhya. Kama ascended the throne. Bat the 
people were displeased with him for taking back Sita, 
after she had been so long in Ravana's palace. In public 
assembly she called on the goddess earth to witness her 
innocence, and the earth opened and received her. Rama 
could not stay behind her. He offered the kingdom to 
each of his brothers in succession, but they each refused 
it, and said they would follow him. They accordingly set 
out to the river Sarayn, and having descended into the 
water, entered their own body Vishnu. 

CHAPTER V. 
Ths Hicbqio Psriod. 
The Mahabharata. " The Great War." 

20* Ibtabhar at».— 'This poem is in celebration of 

the lunar kings, as the Ramayana is of the solar. The pro* 
genitor of theMce was Bndha, who reigned at Hastinapura. 
Me was the son of Soma, the Moon,, and mast not be con> 
founded with Buddha, **The enlightened one." From Budha, 
through a long line of descent, came Dritarashtra and 
Pandn, sons of Vyasa, the supposed author of the poem. 
Dritarashtra was the elder of the two, but as he was 
blind, he renounced the throne in favour of Pandu, ** The 
pale." Meanwhile, Dritarashtra married Qandhari* and 
had one hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Dnryodhana/ 
" The hard to subdue." They were called Knrns or 
Sanravas. Pandu had five sons. Three, by his first wife 
Fritha or Kunti, viz.^ Yudhishtira, ** Firm in Battle," 
Bhima, " The Terrible," and Arjuna, The Shining One ;" 
and two by his eecMmd wife, Madri, viz., Nakola, " The 
Mangoose/' and fitahaderay The Oreeper." They were 
called VaaAu or PuUteVM. Plmdii died, and, aa the 
people wished Yndhishtira to be assoeiated with Drita* 
rashtra in the Qoventment* Dazyodhana prevailed on the 
latter, to send the Pandavai away to ▼araiiavtttoj (Alia* 
2 
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habad.) A bouse was. made ready for their reception. 
The walls were plastered with mortar, compofled of oil, fat 

and lac, the Kauravas intending, when their consins were 
asleep, to set fire to the building. The Pandavas were 
informed of the treachery, and escaped by an underground 
passage when the building was set on fire. For a long 
time they wandered through the country, and at last, dis- 
guised as Brahmans, they betook themselves to the 
Svayamyara, ** choice of the maiden,** of Draupadi, daugh- 
ter of Drupada, king of Panchala. Thither the sons of 
Dritarashtra, and a great concourse of suitors had also 
gone. A laree amphitheatre having been erected for the 
speottttefiy a Dow was prodooed, and Dnmpadi proinisedto 
accept as her husband, the person that shonld shoot five 
arrows simnltaneonslj from the bow through a reTolving 
ring into a target some distance beyond. Suitor after 
suitor tried to bend the bow, but in vain. At length, 
Arjuna advanced, disguised as a Brahman, and aocom- 
piished the feat. The rage of the other suitors knew no 
bounds. A terrible fight ensued ; but it ended in Arjuna 
keeping possession of the field. Draupadi then became the 
common wife of the five brothers. Kow that the Pandavas 
had secured a powerful ally in the king of Panchala, Dri- 
tarashtra gave up one-half of the kinsfdom of Hastinapura 
to them, and they built a capital for themselves at Indra- 
prasth, the modern Dehli, Before long, Yudhishtira was 
induced by the Kauravas to play at dice. He staked 
his kingdom, and even his wife, and lost all. An 
agreement was then come to, that the kingdom should 
be given up to Duryodhana for twelve years, that for those 
. twelve years the Pandavas with Draupadi should live 
in the woods, and that, during the thirteenth year, they 
should live under false names and assume .a disguise. 
At the end of the thirteenth ^ear, they returned, and 
asked for the restoration of their kingdom ; but f onn^ it 
was only to he obtained by force, of arms. Both sides 
then looked oat for allies ; and ancestors of sJmoat all the 
Hindu, princes of earlier timea joined the. one side or the 
other. Krishna, king of Dwaraka, (now worshipped as 
an incarnation of Vishnu), who had accompanied the 
Pandavas in their banishment, joined them. The opposing 
armies met on the plain of Kurukshetrai, " the field of the 
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Kaniavas." Ab the hoets adTaaoed, ''the earih shook 
chafed bj wild winds, the sands nponrled to heaven and 
spread a yeil before the snn, thunder rolled, lightnings 
flashed, blazing meteors shot across the darkened sky, 
yet the chiefs, regardless of these portents, pressed on to 
mntual slaughter, and peals of Rhouting hosts comming-^ 
ling shook the world." The Fandavas were victorious. 
Yudhishtira ascended the throne and celebrated an Aswa- 
medha, " horse sacrifice,** as an assertion of his authority' 
over all India. The conquered princes were summoned, 
that they might pay their homage to the conquerors, and 
eat of the flesh of the horse that had been sacrificed, after 
the cDstom of the Kshatryas. But Yudhishtira was very 
unhappy. He had taken part in the death of his kinsmen, 
and that weighed heavy on his heart. His kingdom, 
riches, even life itself had no attraction for him. He 
renounced his kingdom and set out on a journey to the 
Himalaya moantains, accompanied b^r his brothers and 
Drsapadi. One 1^ one these fell off, till Yadhishtira alone 
was left India thea appeared to him, and took him 
to heaven, where he obtained that happiness and peace; 
whaeh he conld not find on earth. 

■ - ' ■ ■ 

Tho primilive idea of the Aflwatnedha was that a warrior should 
let a horse go free for a year, and if it wandered into the territory 
of other rajas, he eboald fight those rajas for supremacy. At the 
end of the year the horse was sacrificed, and all the rajas that bad 
been conqoered oame to the feast, acknowledged the snpxemacy of 
the oonqaeror, and ate of the aUraghteced animaL 
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CHAPTER VL 
Sgtthian, Psbsian, and Greek Inyasiovs. 
600 TO 325 B.C. 



Alezttndw the Great. 

Porus. 
Pattala. 



The Takahaka. 

Nanda. 

Darias HystaBpcB- 

27. The hiBtorj of the varions kingdoms of India for 
many centuries after the Great War, is involved in hope- 
less obscurity. A long list of kings is mentioned, but 
nothing of historical interest with reference to them. 
"We learn, however, that the Hindus were not left in 
undisturbed possession of the land they had conqnered-^ 
that, aa they themaelveB liad invaded India, and take^ 
possession of the country, so other foreignen followed^ 
and in their turn tried to wrest the oonntiy from them. 

98. naBoythlAiui.— Thefizat swarme of new mvadors 
were of Scytliiaii origin, and, as at the same time that 
one branch went south into India another swarm went 
west into Scandinavia, we are able to determine the date 
with a little more certainty. The invaders were called 

by the Hindus Takakaloi or BeirpentSt 
oth century probably because their national emblem 
^'^* was a serpent. They overthrew the king- 

dom of Magadha, and ten generations of Takshak kings 
reigned there before they were expelled. The last of the 
race was Ifanda, who was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son Sandracottus, (Ghandragupta), the founder of the 
Mauryan dynasty. 

29. Barius Hystaspes. — The next invaders came 
from the west, from Persia, while Darius was king 
518 of 'Uiat country. Having extended his conquests 

B.o. as far east as the Indus, Darius sent his admiral 
Sky lax on an exploratory voyage down the river to 
the sea. On hearing from Sli^laz c3 the wealth of the 
country he had passed through, Darius crossed the Indus, 
and occupied a part of India. How much of the oountry 
he conquered cannot be determined, but it must have 
been considerable, as his T||«^m« province furnished about 
one-third of the whole revemid of the Persian Empire, 
and it may be noted that this was paid not in silver but 
in gold. 
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30. Alexander the Great.~The Persian authority in 
India was destined to be overthrown in the 4th century 
B.C. Alexander the Great was then King of Maoedon. 
He w^as a man of boundless ambition, and one of the 
greatest generals the world has ever seen. Invading 
Persia, Alexander soon conquered it. After subduing the 
kingdom of Bactria, which consisted of Afglianistan and a 
large part of Central Asia, he appeared on the banks of the 
Indus. Crossing the Indus at Attock with one hundred 
and twenty thoafwnd men, he marched into the 
Panjab to VuiUa. The Hinda Chief, Taadles, 327 
at* once yielded, and placed hia kingdom at the B.C. 
diapoeal of Alexander^ The other oMe& of India 
were not disposed bo to receiye this {oreign invader. 
Chief among those was Vonui« whose kingdom lay between 
• the JhAnm (Hydaspes), and the Ohmab. He gathered 
his forces together, collected a great nnmber of elephants 
on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, and awaited the 
adyanoe of Alexander. The latter, finding it impossible tg 
force a direct passage across the river, had recourse to 
stratagem. Leaving the main body of his army on the bank 
opposite the army of PoruR, lie led eleven thousand of his 
veteran troops, in the darkness of the night, ten miles up 
the river's bank, and crossed at an undefended part. In the 
early morning he attacked the enemy. Porus and his 
army fought long and well, but they had at last to yield to 
the superior discipline of Alexander's troops. The ele- 
phants and other spoil fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Porus, too, was compelled to surrender ; but Alexander, 
admiring his valor, restored his kingdom to him, and 
afterwards even added to it. Porus, thereafter, remained 
faithful to his generous conqueror. Alexander crossed the 
Chenab, (Acennes), and tnen the Bavee, (Hydraotes). 
There he met a Moond Ifwam, bat he, nnlike the first of 
th«t name, fled at the sight of the eonqneror, whioh so dis- 
gneiM the latter* that he tfanBferred the kingdoiA to bis 
namesflike^ who had loaght eb well at the Jhelnm. The 
CMliMlff « people ot the I^anjab, were next attacked by 
Alexander, and their city was. taken. Onward still he led 
his men, till he reaohed the Beas (Hyphasis). The mighty 
kingdom of Magadlui lay in front of him. Its magnifi- 
oentcapitali FfttaU^pntia, (PaUbothra^ the modem Pt^na), 
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"a city nine miles in length, was within a few days' march. 
Sandracottus, an offshoot of the royal house of Magadha, 
whom ho had met at Taxilla, had told him of it, and nrged 
him to capture it. Could he advance thither, and plant 
bis standards on its battlements, all Hindustan would be 
at lus feet* But a new and nnezpeoted diflBonlty presented 
itself. His soldiers who had been faithful and submissive 
eo long, who had endured snoh hardships among the 
snows of the mountains of Kabul, and who had 
been erer ready to advance at their General's command, 
now refused to obey his orders. Worn out with the 
fatigues of eight campaigns, they desired to bo led home. 
The conqueror entreated them to advance, but in vain. 
He flattered and threatened ; but menaces and flattery- 
were equally powerless to change the resolution of those 
men. Nothing was left for it but Alexander must turn 
his back on India. When he reached the Satlej he built a 
fleet and sailed down the river. On his way, he laid 
|/he foundation of several cities, the chief of which was 

Pattala. Sending part of his troops by sea under 
325 the charge of his admiral Nearchus, he marched 
B.C. with the remainder back to Persia. Two years 

later Alexander died from the effects of jungle 
fever caught in the marshes of Babylon* 

* • 

OHAPTEBYIL 
Thb ljnK>*SoTTHZAVB— Thb Gvptas.. 

323 B.C. TO 435 A.D. 

Seleaonfi. The Indo-SoythiaiiSi 

Chandragapta. The Guptas. 

Alliance with SelenooS* Vikramadit3'a. 

The Gncco-Baotriana. Battle of Kahror. 

• 

31. Seleucns.— On the 4eath of Alexander, the king- 
dom he had set up fell to pieces. The most eastern por- 
tion, including Baotria, was taken possession of by his 
general Seleucus, and he resolved to complete the con- 
quests begun by his great predecessor Alexander. He 
invaded India and marched against the kingdom of 
Magadha. Meanwhile a change had taken place in the 
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dynasty that ruled over that kingdom. At the time of 
Alexander, the Tak«hak line of kings was still ruling. 
Nanda the Rich was king. Bat, during the confusion con- 
sequent on Alexander's invasion and his subsequent with- 
drawal from India, this Nanda and all his legitimate 
family were killed by his minister Chanikya, who after- 
wards tried to atone for the crime by such severe penance, 
that the 'zemorse of Chaiiikya' is still an emblem of 
penitence. 

■ 32. Chandragupta,— On the death of Nanda, Sandra- 
cottus, now generally regarded as one with Chandmgupt^i, 
ascended the throne. He was an illegitimate son of Nanda, 
by a barber woman, and was, therefore, a Sudra. He 
would appear to have been driven from court in his father's 
time, as we have seen that he was with Alexander at 
Taxilla, urging him tu attack his father's kingdom. With 
him began that Mmryan line of kings, nnder whose rale 
Magadha was to attain to the highest power and influence. 
We have no details of the war between the invaders under 
Seleucos, and Chandragupta ; but in the end the hktter 
drove the Greeks out of India, and extended the kingdom 
of Magadhtf as far as Uie Indns. Chandragupta is thus 
mad to have brought the whole world under one um- 
brella," that is, to have brought the whole of Hindustan 
under one sovereignty. This is of course an exaggerated 
way of speaking, as there were many independent states 
in Hindustan during his time. All that is meant is, that 
the power of Clumdxagupta was very great. Subse* 
qnentlji Chandragupta entered into an alliance with 
Selencns, married his daughter, and received a Greek 
ambassador, named Megaathenes, at his court. It is to 
this Mesrasthenes we are indebted for most of the infor- 
matiou we possess respecting India at this period. 

88. TIm Zttdo-Soytliiaiui.— The Indo-Scytbians, hav- 
ing^ advanced eastward to the Oxus, swept down in 
successive waves on Afghanistan and the Pan jab, drivinff 
before ihem into India the Grasco-Bactrian tribes, and 
taking possession of the country of Bactria. Little is 
known of tlieir history. They would appear, however, to 
have been a bnive and intelligent people, and, during the 
xeigu oi Xaaushka, founder of the last dynasty, their 
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empire was very extensive. Kanishka's kingdom ex* 
tendud from Kabul to the Hindu-Kush ; over Yarkand 
and Khokan ; down over the plains of the Granges as far 
as Agra; over Rajpntana^ Smdh aad Gujarat, and 
through the whole of the Panjab. Kunlahkit was a 
zealous Buddhist and daring his reign a oonnoil was held 
at KaehnuTy at which the Three Baskets, t commen- 
taries, were probably drawn np. 

84, The Guptas.— The dynasty of Kanishka was sac« 
ceeded by-a new and strange people, called the Gnptas, 
that had grown np in India. The Hindus <»lled uiem 
Mlechas or barbarians* They were probably descendants 
of the Gmco-Bactrians, that had fled before the Indo- 
Scythians into India, and they made common cause with 
the. Hindu Bajput kings against the ludo- Scythians. 
The allied army was commanded by the celebrated Vikra- 
maditya, king of Ujjain. A great battle was 
A.D. fought at Xahror. The Indo- Scythians were 
78 totally defeated, and, from this time, they dis- 
appear from history. Of the further history of 
the Guptas little is known. One branch exercised domi- 
nion in one shape or another in Gujarat, until the year 
319 A.D. when it was supplanted by the YaUabhi Rajas. 
Another branch ruled at Kanouj, and conquered Magadha 
in 436 A.D. J but it was afterwards supplanted by the 
Rajputs. " 

OHAPTEB Vm. 

Buddha and Buddhism. — 477 b.c. 

Parentage. ] Proclaims a New Religicm. . 

Penance. Death of Buddha. 

The Bb-tree. Gonnoila. 
Siklmtion hy lore and self* The Baddhist System, 
oontzol. 

35. GMtama Sakya Muni.— Gautama was the 

family name of Baddha. His father Snddhodana was 
Raja of the Sakyas, an Aryan tribe, that had settled at 
Kapila-Vastu on the banks of the Rohini, (Kohana), 
about one hundred miles to the north-east of Benares. 
His mother, Mayadevi, was a daughter of the Raja of 
the Koliyans, a tribe living on the opposite bank of the 
same river. Gautamai therefore, belonged to the Sslia- 
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tsiya caste, whioh alone would disqualify ^am m the eyes 
of the BrahmanB for setting up as a reHgions teacher. 

36. The Bo-tree.— Many wonderful stories are told of 

his birth and childhood. He was married, when quite 
3'oung, to the beautiful, lotus-coloared Gopa. In his 
twenty-ninth year, ten years after his marriage, and while 
his son, Rahula, was but an infant, he suddenly left wife, 
child and home, and gave himself up entirely to religious 
and philosophical study. The reason he assigned for this 
step was, that an angel had appeared to him in four visions, 
under the forms of a man broken down by age, of a sick 
man, of a decaying corpse, and of a hermit. On seeing 
those Tisions, he exclaimed, youth, health and life itself 
are but transitorT dreams : they lead to age and disease, 
they end in death and corruption.*' Believing in tnuis- 
migration, he saw that evils would belong not only to an 
^ indiyidual life, but might run on to an eternity, in a chain, 
* of successive existences. He resolved to betake himself to 
the forests of TTnurelas near the modern Gaya, and give 
himself.np to the severest penance, hoping by that means, 
to work out salvation from successive births, and to obtain 
that peace of mind he longed for. He was reduced to a 
living skeleton : but he continued as unhappy as ever. 
He, therefore, ceased to believe in the Brahmanical doc- 
trine, that peace and happiness of mind could be secured 
by self-mortification, and gave up his penance. Finally, 
while sitting under the shade of a tree at Gaya— henceforth 
to be know^n as the Bo-tree, " the tree of wisdom" — after a 
great mental struggle, he obtained that peace he had been 
in search of, and found that it was to be gained by self- 
control and lore to others. 

37, Gautama's Hew Faith.— He then returned to 
Benares, and fearlessly preached his new doctrines. 
Within five months, he had sixty followers. Calling 
them together, he told them to go and preach the 
Buddhist religion to all men without exception. How 
different this from the Vedio religion, which was confined- 
entirely to the Aryans, and which, instead of sendiiu^ out 
apostles to proclaim its doctrines to all nations, refused 
to admit even the conquered tribes of India, as oonyertsi 
except under very degprading conditions ! 
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88. Ooimrte.— The next convert, and to Ids oonrenion 
a great importance was attached, was Bimbiaata^ at that 
time the most powerful chieftain in the eastern valley of 
the Ganges. His capital was Bajagriha, and his kingdom, 
Magadha, extended abont one hundred miles south from 
the Ganges, and one hundred miles east of the Soma. 
Daring the greater part of every year, Baddha travelled 
about teaching and preaching. On one occasion, he visited 
Kapilava«tn and converted the whole of his family, the 
Sakyas. Buddhism thus continued rapidly to spread. 
Shortly after Buddha's death, which is generally regarded 
as having taken place in 477 d.c, a council of five hundred 
members was held at R^ijagriha under the presi- 
477 dency of Maha Kasyapa, one of the first members 
B.C. of the order. One hundred years later, a second 
council consisting of seven hundred members, was 
held at Tidsali. At a council held in the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Asoka^ at Patna^ and which was attended 
by cue thousand members, Buddhism became the state 
reliffian. Another council was held in the beginning of 
the Christian era, at Elashmir, by Kanishka, the powerful 
king of north-western India, and he, too, proclaimed 
Buddhism to be the state religion of his empire. 

39, Buddlilsm*— The Buddhist system was to alaT*ge 
extent a social r^orm. Its teaching was that of the 
highest morality. It recognized no system of caste : but 
declared all men to be equal, and to be equally capable of. 
being saYed. " To cease from all sin, to get virtue, to 
cleanse one's own heart, this is the religion of thcBuddhas." 
To be good in thought, word and deed in this life, would 
lead to a higher life in the next birth. Freedom from a 
continuous chain of transmigration could only be effected 
by the uprooting of every desire, passion and affection, by 
leading the life of a religious mendicant, and by raising 
one's mind above all that was worldly. He that could 
accomplish this, would be freed from any further birtlis, 
and would enter into Nirvana, i.e., would be annihilated, 
** for the parts and powers of man must be dissolved." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Proobbss of Buddhism. 



Kingdom of Maoadha— Thb Maubtah ^Dtnabtt. 



Chandragupta. 

40. Kingdom of Magadha.— The spread of Bnddhism 
in India is closely connected with the growth of the king- 
dom of Magadha. The kingdom of Magadha - was in 
existence as early as the times of the Maha- 
bharata. Sahadeva was then king. Thirty-fifth 550 
in snccession from him was Ajata Satm, the B.C. 
contemporary of Buddha. The fifth in succession to 
from Ajata Satru was succeeded by the Takshak 477 
dynasty, that ruled for ten generations under the B.C. 
name Vaada. The last l^nda, sumamed the 
Biohi was murdered^ and his illegitimate son, Chandra- 
gupta. bringing with him a bandol robbers from the Pan- 
jab, whither he had fled, an exile from his father's 
court, seised Patalipntra, (P^bothra or P^vfcna), 815 
and placed himself on the throne of Magadha. B.C. 
He was the first of the Maiivyan Djnuuity. to 
Neither Chandragupta nor his son Biftdusaxa 891 
were Buddhists ; but the third of the race, ^gftkii, B.C. 
pr as he called himself, Priyadasint openly pro- 
fessed the Buddhist faith, and at a council held at Fataa 
under his presidency, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, he proclaimed Buddhism to be the state 263 
religp.on. After his conversion, which took B.C. 
place in the tenth year of his reign, Asoka became to 
a zealous Buddhist. He founded monasteries and 223 
built hospitals at his own expense, and published B.C. 
edicts throughout his empire, enjoining on all his 
subjects observance of the Buddhist doctrines ; oVedience 
to parents, kindness to children, mercy to inferior ani- 
mals ; suppression of anger, passion, cmelty or eztraTa*- 
gance; genexositj, tolexanod and charity. These ecKcts 
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are still to be seen engraven on pillam and rocks thiongli- 



one another snow ns how extensive the kingdom of 
Magadlia most have been under Asoka. The pillars are 
at DehH, and AlUilMliad i the rocks near Peshawar, in 
Ch^arat, in Orissa and on the road between Dehli and 
Jaipnr. Not content with spreading the Buddhist faith in 
his own kingdom, he sent missionaries into more distant 
parts of India, — to Chela, Pandya, Kerala and Kash- 
mir, — and to other countries, as Bactria and Siam. He 
sent his brother Mahindo and his sister Sangamitta 
to Ceylon. By them the king of Ceylon was converted, 
and tliuii .was laid the foundation of Buddhism in that 
country. 

41. Asoka's Successors.— Asoka's successors were 
likewise Buddhists. Under them, the kingdom of Mag'a- 
dha rose to the highest position. A royal road was con- 
structed, from Palibothra to the Indus, and another, across 
the desert of Sindh to Broach, at that time the most 
commercial city on the west coast. They encouraged 
learning with the greatest munificence, and sought to dis- 
seminate education by means of the vernacular languages. 
■ The Mauryan dynasty ended in the year 195 B.C. By 

'■'"J that time Buddhism had become the prevailing 
' religion, and had gained more ground than it 
probably ever held either before or afterwurds. 

42; Thm Banga Bajas.— The Manxyan dynasty was 

succeeded by the Sanga Ilajas. They, too, were 

195 Buddhists, and it was probably daring their sway, 

. B.C. that the many rock-cut cave temples and monas- 

to teries fonnd in India as at Katak, Kach and 

86 Adjanta were fashioned. The monasteries were 

BtO. called Viharas. Hence the name Bihar, so 



called from the great number of monasteries that 



were built in that district. After the Sanga Rajas, came 
the Buddhist kings of the Kanwa dynasty, who ruled 
Magadha till 31 B.C. The Andm dynasty followed till 
436 A.D. By this time many other kingdoms had attained 
to comidenUe power in the country ; the kingdom of 
Magadha had fallen from its pre-eminent position ; and 
wi<£ its fall. Buddhism had also begun to decline. 




distances they are from 
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Dbolikb ot BvppHtsx.— 195 B.a to 1100 a.d. 
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43, Buddliisnu— At tlie beg^hmizig of the Ohristiaii er* 
Buddhism had not so many followers, as daring the rnle 

of the later kings of the Maurvan dynasty. It was still, 
no doubt, the state religion of Magadha, though probably 
it ceased to be so, under the Andra dynasty, that ruled 
there from 31 n.c. to 436 a.d. It was also the state rcligioik 
of the large empire in the north-wpst of India and Afghan- 
istan, whose king, Kanishka, held a Buddhist council at 
Kashmir. But when Buddliism is said to be the state reli- 
gion, it is not to be inferred from this, that all the people 
in those countries were Buddhists. This was not the case, 
and it is even questionable, whether, when Buddhism had 
reached its greatest power, a majority of the people belong- 
ed to that nath. At all times there w6re many followers of 
the Brahmaaio faith in the country, and, aboat the bt^n- 
ning of the Christian era, there were many powerful kins* 
dome, notably that of Ujjain, in which Brahmanism was in 
the ascendant. What was it that led to the decline of 
Baddhism, and to the revival of Hinduism ? There is a 
Hindu legend with reference to this question. 

44. The Agnikulas.— The Brahmans had found out 
they had made a mistake in extirpating the Kshatriyas, 
that had fouglit for them and established them in the land. 
New enemies to their faith had arisen in the Buddhists, 
and they had now no power to free themselves from those. 
Accordingly, the holy sages that dwelt at the summit of 
Mount Abu carried their complaints to the sea of curds, 
on which the Creator was floating on the back of a hydra. 
Brahma then commanded them to recreate the Kshatriya 
race that had been extirpated by Parasu Eama. They 
returned, and purified the "fountain of fire" with water 
taken from me Ganges, whereupon, up sprang four 
warriors called the Ag^»n^w« or generation of fire. Thej 
eletared the land of the Bakshasasi ^.e., the Buddhists, and 
re^estaUished the Brahmaaio faith. From those Agnikulas, 
inany of. the wodmt Rajfrnts daim to be desoended* 

8 
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45. ChiMie pilgriaui.— ^Iloh is. the stoiy <xf the oanse 
that led to the overthrow, of Baddhism. It is of course a 
myth. But there were, at the period with which we are 
now dealing, several powerfal Bajpnt states in Indian and 
generally speakings though not always, those states favour- 
ed the Brahmans. Of the stmggle that must have heen 
carried on between the two faiths during the next three or 
four centuries, we have no information. Bat in 400 a.d., 
the Chinese,to whom Asoka had sent Buddhist missionaries, 
and who in large numbers had embraced the Buddhist 
faith, in their turn sent pilgrims to India, to collect and 
take back to China revised copies of the Buddhist Scrip- 
.tures. It is from those pilgrims that we learn the extent 
to which Buddhism was followed in the fifth and seventh 

centuries after Christ. The first pilgrim that ar- 
400 rived in India was Fa Eian, He found Baddhist 

monks and monasteries in all the tovns he passed 

through on his way £rom Kabul to Pataliputraj 
but Brahmanpriests and Hindu temples were scarcely less 
numerous. The 4B0vereigns of the different kingdoms east 
of Bajputana were all firmly attached to the law of Buddha. 

Two centuries later, another pilgrim arrived from 
629 China. His name was Hiouen Thaang. He found 
A. p. the great monastery that Kanishka had built at 
648 Peshawar deserted, but the people there were still 
A.D" mostly Buddhists. Siladitya was reigning at 

Kanouj. He was the most powerful monarch in 
all India at that time, and known as Maharaja Adhiraj or 
lord paramount. He was a zealous Buddhist, and held a 
council at Kanouj in 634 a.d. He was well read himself 
in the holy books ; but he favoured the Brahmans also, and 
was tolerant of their religion. In his capital were one 
hundred Hindu temples as well as one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries. Kapila Yastu was in ruins, and even in 
Beoares there were onhr four monasteries to one hundred 
Brahmanist temples, in Magadha and Yaisali, Buddhism 
was stiU flourishing ; and fifty monasteries were occupied 
by one thousand monks. Buddhism seems, however, to 
have become very corrupt, for of the people at one place 
Hiouen Thsang visited, he says, they •were no better than 
the heretics," i.s., the Brahuians, among whom, they lived. 

From this it appears^ that Buddhism had &llen very far 
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l>e1ow the point it Btood at in Fa Hian's time. In Ifagadhai 
the Panjab, and Gujarat, it was still in the aeoendant. 
Thronghoat the rest of India, Buddhism seems to have 
held itd own against Brahmanism only in those states in 
which it was supported by powerful kings. The corrup- 
tions that had crept into it, hastened its downfall. A 
fierce persecution of the Buddhists followed. It is said 
that at the instigation of Kumarila Bhatta, a learned 
Brahman, king Sindhanma issued a decree in these words : 
** Let those who slay not, be slain ; the old men among the 
Buddhists, and the babe, from the bridge of Rama to the 
snowy mountains." The learned Brahman, Sankara 
Charyar, who is now held in such veneration, is said to 
have been the means of extirpating the Buddhists in 
^elingana, while Butadota cleared the Mahtatta country- 
The lesnlt of all this was, that in the eleyenth century 
after the birth of Christy the only kings of India that sup* 
ported the reb'gion of Gkutama were &.e kings of Ibshmir 
and Orissa. In the twelfth century, after the Muliamma^ 
dans had entered India and conquered Kashmir, there were 
tio Buddhists left, except those who joined the JMo asct. 



OHAPTBB XI. 

FU&ANIO P£BIOD. — 600 A.D, TO 800 A.D* 

BsiTi^al of Br>hipaaism.~-Tho Jai>uu 

Saorifioes. I The Paranas. 

The Tiri-murti* I The Jain fiiHh, 

46. The struggle for centuries between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism thus ended in the complete triumph of the for^ 
mer, and in the extinction of the latter in India. In the 
struggle, and to.be successful in the stoiggle, much of the 
old Brahmanic faith was giTon up, and many^f the Bud- 
dhist doctrines were embodied in the new relig i on. Ammal 
sacrifices were abolished. The doctrine of the power of 
faith and good works to hasten on the progress of final 
freedom from successive births was adopted. Deliverance 
by fisitli isgenen^y associated with the worship of Vishniis 
deliverance by good works with the worship of Siya. 
tim deUvcTftnce does not secpre entrance to Nirvamtf o? 
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Ittiniliilatioii, as the Buddhists believed, but absorption into 
the godhead. Popular interest and sympathy for the new 
religion was secured by a most elaborate and exciting 
ceremonial. The old triad of the early Aryans was revived 
in the tri-murti Brahma, Vishnn and Siva. The popular 
heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabhai'ata were traced 
through the Brahmans, to be tlie descendants of the sun 
and the moon, and made objects of worship. Vishnn, the 
most popular god of the tri-rnvrti, was said to have appear* 
ad in the flesh. Rama and Kiishna were accepted as 
avatars, incarnations of Yishnn* 

47. The FvnuuHi.— The Puranas, religions books <^ the 
Brahmans, written probably abont 800 a.d*, when Bnd* 
dhism had become very cormpt, are devoted to the religion 
of the revival of Brahmanism, and to the interpretation d 
the beliefs of the various religions 4BectB, into which the 
Hindus are now divided. 

48. The Jains.— On the fall of Buddhism, the Jain faith 
for a short period had a large number of followers. The 
Jains occupy a middle position between Brahmans and 
Buddhists. They retain the caste system and acknowledge 
the gods of the Brahmans, but they deny the divine 
authority of the Vedas. They are tender to an extraordi- 
nary degree of animal life. They worsliip certain saints, 
whom they call Tirtankaras, and they regard these as 
higher than the gods. They do not belieye in a supreme 
being, and regard life and matter as eteinal. The Jains 
are divided into two sects— IMgamlHUfag, sky-clad, and 

' Bwetambarag, white^robed. They are now to be fonnd in 
small numbers in Gtijaraty Mhairwara and ICabiuv 



CHAPTOE XIL 
Eablt HnhxT Kikodoxs. 
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49. The Andra dynasty,— The Andra was the greatest 
of all the Rajput dynasties. A branch of this family reign- 
ed over Magadha from 31 B.C. to 436 a.d. Other branches 
raled at Waraugal in Telingana, and at Ujjain in Malwa* 
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60. Ti3craiiiaditya-~Malwa.— The greatest of the 
Andra line of kings was Vikramaditya. He wets a 
desoeodant of the Agnikala eliief tains and waa king of 
Ujjain. Ho led the combined armies of the Rajputs 
and Guptas against the Sakas (Scythians), and, utterly 
det'eatiiig them in the battle of KakroTf secured indepeu* 
dence for his country. He eBtabUshed the Brah- 
mAiaa f lath, invitod learned Brabmuis to Im Idogi- 78 
dmk ham all parts of In^ia, a&d rewarded theafc a.d. 
with rich presents! The inost diBtinguklied of 
those Bralimans was gfcHdawit ^e aathor of the famous 
draipa, llal lint 111 n In retunij ihe Brahmans have landed 
Vikramadii^ in the most extravagant way, and ascribed to 
him the most extraordinary powers. To perpetuate his 
name» an era was begun from his reign, and this 
era is still current throughout all the countries 56 
north of the Narbada. That he began his reign in B*C* 
60 B.C. and fought the battle of Kahror in 78 a.d. 
is impossible. We must, therefore, suppose that there 
were several kings of this name, and that the conquests 
of all the others have been assigned to the greatest of them. 
King Bhoja and other successor of Vikramaditya extend- 
ed their power over a great part of Centi'al India. Malwa 
was afterwards conquered by the Kaja of Oigarat» but 
regained its independenoe, aaid was fiiudly suhdued hy the 
Huhammadans in 1331 ajk 

51. Kanoi\j.— Of all the ancient Hindu kingdoms, no 
one has attraeted more notice thanXanonj. Its ancient 
name was gawelMito. Its sovereigns tor some tune were 
ChiptMi. They oonqneved Magadha^ sod extendod tiurir 
]niigdomaslBras0t£Mi«k At thobeg^unf oftfaetw^h 
century, Kanooj was under a Bajpni Idagf who dafmed to 
be lord paramount of the Rajputs. He quarrelled with 
the Baja of Dehli, and invited Muhammad Ghori to lead 
an amy against that eitv. He anfiered for his treachery. 
The Muhammadans, after oa^stniing Dehli, attacked 
Kanouj itself. The Kaja was defeated and slain, and his 
capital plundered. The Rajput princes fled into 
Bajputanaor Eajasthan, the land of the Rajputs 1094 
or Rajas," and there founded the dynasty of Jodh- a.d. 
pur, which is still in existence. There were many 
.other kingdoms that played a part in the early history of 
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HinduBtan, and those it will be sufficient only to name. 
There was Gujarat, Krishna's kingdom — afterwards ruled 
by the Gehlot family of Rajputs, who, on being driven out 
of Gujarat by the Persians in 624 B.C., founded the king- 
dom of Mhairwara which still exists. There were the 
other Rajput kingdoms of Dehli and Ajmir, and the king- 
dom of Gaur, under the Pal dynasty, and, subsequently, 
under a line of kings called Sena ; but those kingdoms are 
of little importance historicallj. They were OTerthiowB 
bj Muhammad Ghori, 



52. Early inhabitants.— Of the early inhabitants of 
the Dakhan little is known. The traditions and records 
of the Peninsula all point to a period when the natives 
were not Hindus. They are spoken of as mountaineers 
and foresters, or goblins and demons ; but the fact, that 
the Tamil language was formed and perfected before the 
introduction of Sanskrit into this part of the country, 
would tend to show, that the early inhabitants possessed a 
high degree of oiTiIisation before the Hindu colonists 
settled in their midst. The most aaeient kingdoms were 
Fftadyii and Choila^ both of whioh were founded by 
persons belonging to the agrionltnial class. 

B9, VUidfmtt— Pandya was rnmed after its founder, 
PfcndioH| and may have flourished as early as the fifth 
century before Christ. It occupied the districts 
600 of Kaduwfc and Tinnevallj* The seat of the 
■ B.C. government was Madura. The wars of the 
. Pandyan kings were chiefly with the kingdom of 
. Chola. Sometimes both kingdoms were united, and again 
they would become separate states. The line of the 
Pandyan kings ended with Pandya or Sundara, in the 
13th century, when it was succeeded by the Muhammadans, 
then by a new line of Pandyas, then by the Nayak kings, 
.who were cpn(|uered by tlie.Nawfib of Arcot in 1736 A.D. 
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54. Chola. — The kingdom of Chola was of greater ex- 
tent than Pandya. It embraced all the Tamil Country , 
and about the eighth century, its kings ruled over a part of 
Telingana. Kanchi (Gonjeeveram) was the capital. The 
last raja was overthrown by Venkaji, the brother of the 
famous Sivaji* He was the founder of the present Tanjore 
ftmaly. 

55. OtliAr SfeatM.— Many other states existed at dif- 
letent periods. dhMra, (Tmyancore and Goiinbatore), 
which was subverted in the tenth ceniuy. Xwala (Mala- 
bar and Ganara), peopled by Brahmans at the beginning 
of the Ghnstian era, and under their rule till the ninth 
century, when the people revolted against their prince, who 
had become a Muhammadan, and the kingdom was broken 
up into many petty states, the chief of which was that 
under the Zamorin of Calicut. This state was in ex- 
istence when Vasco de Gama landed on the west coast, 
and the rule of the Zamorin was not finally overthrown 
till 1766 A.D. Telingana, with its capital Warangal, was 
ruled successively by a branch of bhu Andra dynasty, by 
the Chola Rajas and the Ganapati Rajas, until it was merr 
ged in the kingdom of Golkonda in 14i35 A.D. 

56. One of the most noted of the Dakhan kings was 
Salivahana. He is said to have been the son of a potter, to 
have headed an insoireotion, and, thereafter, to 

have mled at Patau on the GodaverL The era of 78 
Saliyahana, which is stUl in use in the Dakhan, a.d. 
was named after him. 
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CHAPTBB I. 

Rise of the Muhammadan Power — Muhammadan 

Arabs in India. 

570 A.I>. TO 1001 A.D. 

Muhammad. Sindh subdued- 

Muiiammadan conquests. j Siudh r&covered bj the Rajputs* 

57« Muhftmniad.— Mnhsmmad was born in the antama 

of the year 570 a.d. His father Abdullah, thongh 
570 head of one of the tribes of Koraish, was poor, 
A.D- and died before Muhammad was born. When 
632 Muhammad was six years old his mother died, 
• A.D. and the little boy was handed over to the charge 
of his uncle Abu-Talib, who treated him as his 
own son, and through good report and bad report in after 
years ever befriended him. In his youth, he accompanied 
DIB imole's camels in the long trading expeditions nnder- 
"taken at that time by Arab meroliMite. ISfatually of a 
reflective mind and of amelancholT duiposition, the sigfate 
he would wHneee, and the stories he would hear, when on 
tkose joumeySy wonld make a lasting impression npom 
him. in his twenty-fifth year, he enteied the SMTioa of 
Shady a, a rich widow of Mecca. She soon became fasci- 
nated with ihe handsome bearing and noble features of 
the youtby and an arrangement was qnickly effected by 
which she became his wife. Muhammad, by this marriage, 
was raised to a position of affluence equal to that of the 
other chiefs of the house of Koraish. As he advanced in 
years, his contemplative tendencies increased, and, in 
order that he might indulge the more in meditation and 

Srayer, he frequently retired with his wife to the cave of 
lount Hira. 

58. Knhammadanism.— Dissatisfied with the gross 
idolatrous worship of his own countiymen at the Xa'ba, 
equally dissatisfied with Judaisra,with its ritual and bleeding 
Bachiices j and in his journeyings, having seen Chiistiiiiiity 
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only in a corrupt form, with its followers paying adora- 
tion to saints and images, he thought that there was need 
of reformation, and that the faith of man should be 
restored to its original purity, which consisted of the 
worship of the one God. Finally he declared, that he 
was commissioned by God to proclaim this doctrine. 

SO. Mnhammadan ConquMto.— His first convert was 
his wife. For the next two years he met with little 
success. His enemies began to persecute hira, and he was 
finally ohliired to flee from Mecca to Madina. The year 
of his flight is called the Hijra, and from it the 
Muhammadans make their computations. Until 622 
the flight to Madina, Muhammad had declared A.P. 
that only persuasion was to be used in furthering 
his cause. But now he affirmed he was authorized to 
employ force, and this, not only to compel conversion, but 
also to exterminate unbelievers. The success of this new 
doctrine was complete, for while Muhammad in * 
his first expedition had bat nine followers ; before 632 
his death, he had reduced aU Arabia nnder his a.d. 
fsontrol, and the idea of snbdning the world had- - * 
taken possession of the Mnhammadan mind. On 'the 
death of Muhammad his followers continued their con« 
quests. Within six years, Egypt was Subdued. Northern 
Africa and Spain were byer-run'. Within a oontnry after 
the death of Muhammad, the Muhammadans had pene- 
trated into the heart of France. 

We may meittion here the course adopted by the' Mu- 
hammadans when invading a country. On approaching; 
the city, they called on the people to embrace the Moslem • 
faith or pay tribute. If they refused, the city was stormed, 
all the fighting men in it were put to death, and their wives 
sold as slaves. The trading part of the communil^ was 
unmolested. If the city agreed to pay tribute, the in- 
habitants were allowed to have all their former privileges, 
and to enjoy the free exercise of their own religion. 

00. The first Mnhammadan invasion of XBdlA«*-' 

While the Muhammadans were thus advancing on 
the west, they were not slothful in the east. Persia 636 
was invaded, and its power broken in the great 
battle of Cad— ia. Subse^uentlyi the victory of 
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victories** gained by the Mahammadans on the plain of 
Hahavend reduced Persia to tribute or the * Faith.* la 
6t>4i an Arab force advanced as far as Kabul. Various 
plundering expeditions followed. Early in the eighth 
■ 711 century Hajj^, the Governor of Basra, sent his 
A.D. nephew Muhammad Kasim against Sindh, with 
the view of making a permanent conquest. The 
expedition was successful. Siiulh, for a time, was conquered 
and became tributary, but only for a time. The 
750 Musalman Arabs were again driven out of tlio 
JLn» country by the Rajputs. The Hindus recovered 
their lost territory, and remaiued in possession, of 
it for about two hundred and fifty years. * 



CHAPTER 11. 
Thb Housb 07 GHAzin.^976 a.d. to 1186 A.n. 

TIm Tiurlm in I&di». 

AlpH^n. Labor aniiexed to GlUMai. 

Sabaktigin. Somnath captared. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. Death, character. 

His twelve expeditions* OverthrowoftbehoaseofGhazn^. 

61. House of OliMiii.— The Muhammadan Arabs 

had been driven out of India ; but now, a new and 
1000 most powerful Muhammadan people, was to enter 
A.D. the land and take possession. Transoxiana and 
Khorasan had revolted against the Khalif of Bag- 
dad, and become independent. For more than a century the 
house of Saraani had ruled over those states, and, under 
Abdul Malik, the fifth prince of the house, Alptigin rose 
into importance. This Alptigin was a Turki slave, and it 
is said of him, that he was originally employed to arouse 
his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain," Froy* 
ing himself to be a man of abilify and integrity, Alptigin 
was raised by his master to be governor of Khorasan, but 
having inonrred the displeasure of iihe successor of his 
patroDj he was deprived of his government, and to save his 
life, fled with his adherents to Qluutni, and established a 
Muhammadan Government there. On his death, Sabak- 
tigin, who had origpnally been a slftve from Turk^9taii| 
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hat who' had risen to he. the hM of the OoTemme&t^ 
named the daughter of Alptigin, and soooeeded to the 
throne- He was the Uraiidrnf of tte Bobm of QhMlnL 

• 62. Sabaktigin.— 975 A.D.— 996 A.D.— Scarcely had 
Sabaktigin ascended the throne, when Jeipal, Raja of 
LahoTi advanced with an army against him ; bnt the Hindus 
interpreting a shower of wind and rain and thnnder, as an 
evil omen, forced their Raja to enter into a treaty, where* 
by he promised to give fifty elephants and a lai^ sum of 
money to Sabaktigin. Jeipal no sooner found himself safe 
in his own territory^ than he refused to send the money ; 
Mid, calling in the aid of the Rajas of Ajmir, Dehli, 
Kalinger and Kanouj, he awaited the arrival of Sabaktigin, 
who advanced to the Indus to compel him to fulfil, his pro- 
mise. Jeipal and his allies were utterly defeated. The 
whole country as far as the Indus was taken possession of by 
Sabaktigin, and a governor was appointed over Peshawar. 

63. Mahmnd of Ohasni.-996 ▲.D.— 1030 

On the death of tiabaktigin, his son, the celebrated Sultan 
Mahmnd, ascended the throne*. Before his death, he 
conquered all Persia and a great part of India, bnt as he 
never removed the seat of his government from Ghazni, 
he is always known in history as Mabmud of Ghazni. 
Two motives seem to have actuated this man in life, — the 
glory to be obtained by establisliing the Mulianirnadan 
faith in new countries, and the desire of amassing immense 
wealth. For the accomplishment of this double object, he 
twelve times invaded India. 

64. The first invasion.— The first invasion was-direct- 

ed against Jeipal of Labor. The opposing armies 
met near Peshawar. Jeipal, having been defeated, 1001 
resigned his throne in favour of his son Anangpal A.D. 
and ascended the funeral pile. The second expedi- 
tion was against the Kaja of Bhatia ; the third, against 
the chief of Multan. In the fourth, expedition the Rajas 
of Gwalior,Ujjain, Kalinger, Kanouj, Dehli andi^mir 
united their forces to oppose him, but in a battle 
fought near Paahawar, the armies of Mahmnd lOOS 
were again successful, and the YieUaj was followed a.d. 
up by the plundering of the rich temple of N»gavkot. 
The sums of money obtained.by Mahmnd at this and other 
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* temples were enormoiisly great> though, no doubt, not so 
ff reat . m stated, W Vtriahta, the Hahamnadan 
1010 nistoriaii. In the JMhiimMrion Mnltaa was taken: 
A.D. and in the following year, in the wMk ezpeditioni 
ZluuMSwav was captured, and the temple plnnder- 
ed. The next two expeditions were against *'*^'"*'ir and 

TIm ninth. inTasiosi.— The ninth expedition into India 
was on a much larger scale. Collecting an army of a 
hundred thousand korse and twenty thousand foot, 
Mahmud resolved to penetrate into the heart of Hindustan. 
He set out from Peshawar, and, keeping close to the 
mountains, crossed the Jumna and arrived suddenly at the 
magnificent and woiilthy city of Eanonj. The Raja, 
taken by surprise and unable to offer resistance, at once 
surrendered, and secured the friendship of the conqueror. 
Mahmud next attacked Muttra. When he had plunder- 
ed the city, broken the idols and profaned the temples, he 
returned to Ghazni laden with treasure. 

The tenth invasion.— The tenth expedition was directed 
against Jeipal II, son of Anangpal. He had 

1022 opposed Mahmnd on his march to JSCanouj. His 

A.D. kingdom was now wrested from him, and ZAhor 
WM annexed to Ohaani. This was the first 
instahce of ti^e Muhammadans establishing themselves 
permanently east of the Indus, and the date is important, 
as marking the foundation of the future Mnhammadan 
empire in India. The elttvanth expedition was against 
Transoxiana. 

Tii#twelfth invasion.— The twelfth and most celebrated 
expedition was against Somnath. The temple of 
.1024 Somnath, situated in Gujarat, was the richest, 
A.D. most frequented, most famous place of worship in 
all India. If Mahmud could advance thither, and 
. pillage and destroy this sacred shrine, in addition to the 
riches he might obtain, great glory might be gained, and 
his name be handed down to posterity as one of the greatest 
scoorges of the enemies of " the faith.'' To rsaeh Somnath, 
He hiKl to cross a desert three hnndred and fifty miles 
hroad. With twenty thousand oamds and an immense army 
.Mahmnd left Ghasni, and through many difficulties poshed 
.on till he reached the doomed oi^. The Hindus opposed a 
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determined resisiauoe to the invaden. Again and again 
were the Mnhammadans ; driven baok from the walls, hnt 
at length, with a shout and irresistible charge, they rushed 
in, and temple and gods fell into their hands. Mahmnd 
entered the teqiple. The Brahmans offered him large 
snms of money not to destroy the idol. But Mahmnd had 
no greater ambition than to be handed down i^i history as a 
" breaker of idols." Somnath, an idol five yards high, was 
smashed to ^iieces, and then it was discovered that it was 
filled with jewels. The real object of worship at Somnath 
was a cylinder of stone, so the story of the finding of 
the jewels is probably a fabrication. Mahmud retired to 
Ghazni the year following, and died there in the 
Year 1030 a.d., at the age of sixty-three. Before 1030 
his death, he is said to hEbve ordered all his riches a.d. 
to be laid out before him, and to have wept that he 
was so soon to leave them. 

66. Malmnid'a ehasaetev.— Mahmnd was the most dis- 
tinguished warrior of his time. He had all the elements of 
greatness — pmdence, activity, courage to the very highest 
.degi'ce. Uis success in ai^ms has gained him the highest 
miHtary reputation, while the good order that prevailed in 
his kingdom, notwithstanding his frequent absrace from 
it, proves that he had great talents for government. The 
fonndinsf the University of Ghazni, and the larn^c sums of 
money he gave to learned men, mark him out as one of the 
most liberal supporters of literature and arts of any age. 

It is of but little interest to trace the subsequent history 
of the house of Ghazni. The dynasty continued for the next 
one hundred and fifty years — a period marked by interne- 
cine wars, and much suffering to the people. Bahram, the 
last of the Ghashivede dynasty, having put Kuib-ud-din, a 
member of the Qboriaa family, to death under circumstan- 
ces of the greatest igpiominy, Ala-nd-din« brother of the 
murdered prince, Towed a bitter revenge. Marching to 
Gbasni, he set fire to the city, pulled down all the monu- 
ments of the Ghaznivede kings and put the inhabitants to 
death. Bahram, fled. Ala- nd-din mounted the throne. And 
when Muhammad Ghori, his nephew, defeated the 
grandson of Bahram, and captured Labor, the 1186 
whole empire was transferred from the House of A.D* 
Ghazni to the House of Ghon. 
4 
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Thb Qous£ of Ghobi. 
HtrHAicifAi>AN AFOHimr ookqubb HiiTDiniTiiir. 

1173 A.D. TO 1206 A.D. 



Ghor. 

Muhammad Qhori. 
Defeated, at fbammmx* 
Disseiisioiis MnoBgat the 

Hindtis. 
Dehli taken. 
Kanouj taken. 



Bakhtiyar Khilji. 

Conqsest of Biliar and 

Kingdom brokm up inta 

aeveral States. 
Kntb-ud-din, first emperor of 

Dehli. 



The country that gave birth to the family that overthrew 
the house of Ghazni was situated in the Hindu Kush. It 
was called Ghor, from a fort of that name between Ghazni 
and Herat. The founder of the family was Eis-nd-dm 
Hnsain, a man of Afghan origin. His son, Ala-ud-din, as 
we have seen, drove Bahrara from the throne. Ghias-ud-din 
succeeded Ala-ud-din. He was a weak though amiable 
prince, and, considering the torritoTf of Ghor sufficient lor 
himself, he handed over to his brother, 8hahab-nd-din, the 
renoimed Mnhammad Ghori, the throne of Ghasni. 

66. KnluuniiMd Ghori.— 1186 A.D.— 1906 

On the captare of Lahor and the fall of the Ghaznivede 
dynasty, Mnhammad Ghori had no rivals left. But he was 
not content with the empire he had acqniied. Mahmod of 
Ghazni had invaded India, had thereby amassed immense 

wealth and gained for himself a glorious name. Muham- 
mad Ghori wonld follow the example of the groat Mahmud, 
and add to his power and wealth by invading and, ii 
possible, conquering Hindustan. 

67. Dissensions among the Eindiis.— The Hindus 

w^ere but ill-prepared t-o meet such an invader. They were 
divided into two irreconcilable parties, headed respective- 
ly by the Rajas of Sanonj and Gi\jarat and the Raja of 
Dehli and Ajmir. The jealousies and wars ever arising 
between those parties tended to weaken both ; and now, 
when they should have united to oppose the common 
enemy, the Raja of Kanonj looked on with delight, when 
he saw the throne of the Ra^a of Dehli imperilled. The 
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malt 'Was, both were utterly overthrowD, and Hindustan 
was conquered by tile Mabaaunadaiis hem the Indas to 
tbe Bay of BengiU. 

68. Muhamma4 Ghorl Inndes India.— Mnbammad' 

Ghori invaded India for the first time in 1189 a.d. He was 
met iu battle by Pfeit]ivi» Raja of Dehli and Ajmir, near 
Tiianeswar, where bo many battles were after- 
wards to be fought, and was so completely defeat- 1191 
ed, that it was with difficulty Mnhammnd made A.D. 
good his escape across the Indus with the mere 
wreck of his army. But this defeat only made Muhammad 
Ghori the more resolved to accomplish his great object, 
the conquest of Hindustan. Enraged at the cowardice 
his nobles had sho^vn in this battle, Muhammad Ghori 
thought that, by publicly disgracing them, he would make 
them more valiant in the future. His punishment was a 
ttorel one. He ordered bags of barley to be tied xoniid' 
their necks, and sent tbeni trough the streets of Ghasni, 
oompelling tbem to eat, as they weiit along, after the 
manner of donkeys. They were afterwards restored to 
faFenr, and another opportonitj was given them of 
reopyering their character, 

' M. IMdi takm.—Two years later/ Habammad Qbori 
again appeared at the head of a lar;^ lOD^, composed of 
Tartanit'Vaska and Afghans* PritfaTi Baja once more 
adyanced against him. The opposing armieB once 
more met at Thaneswav i but with a very di fFerent 1198 
nenlt. The Hindus 4eere utterly routed, Frith vi 
Baja and many other chiefs were taken and slain, 
and the Muhammadan power was firmly established in 
India. Ajmir fell into the bands of the conqueror. 
Muhammad Ghori returned to Ghazni, carrying the spoil 
with him. Kutb-ud-din, who was originally a slave, was 
left behind as Viceroy, and he followed np his master's 
victories by taking Mirath and Dehli. The latter town 
became the seat of the Government. 

70. Biadnstaa, oonqnered.— Next year Muhammad 
returned, and advanced on Eanouj. Jaichand, the Raja, 
had now cause to repent his treachery in holding back 
while Prithvi and others were fi<2:hting for their indepen- 
dence. The combined strength of Dehli and Kanouj might 
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bave been snfficient to repel the invaders ; bat neither of 
them singly was a match for Muhammad Ghori. Jaichand 
shared tlie fate of his relative, the Raja of Dehli. His 
army was routed at Chadrawar, and he himself slain. The 
defeat of tlie Raja of Kauouj opened up the way for the 
conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Within two years Bakh- 
tiyar EhUji, a slave tliat had risen to a command in the 
army, over-ran the holy land of Magradha and plundered 
the city of Bihar. The same general entered Bengal, which 

submitted without a straggle. The capital was 
1203 changed from Nnddea to Gaar, and remained 
A.]>* under the ICnliammadaos till 1765 1..D. Hindu 

temples were plundered and destroyed all along 
the Tallejs of the Jumna and the Ganges, and mosques, 
palaces and caravansaries built with the materials. When 
on an expedition to Khorasan, Muhammad Ghori was 
cruelly murdered, while asleep in his tent, by a band of 
GUkkkars, a wild tribe living in the mountains noi'th of the 

Panjab. Within a period of little more than ten 
1206 years, he had subdued the whole of Hindustan, 
▲.D. with the exception of Malwa, and established a 

permanent Muhammadan Government there. 

71. Ri^pntana. — It was at this time the Rajput princes, 
driven from their kingdoms, retired with their followers 
into that region, lying" between the Indus and the Chambal, 
which is known as Rajputana or Rajasthan, the iaud of 
1?fee Rajputs or Rajas. 

72. Dehli made the capital.— Muhammad left no sons. 

The kingdom was soon broken up into separate states. 
BlU^htiyar KhiJ^i laid hold on Bihar and Bengal ; while 
Kutb-ud-din set up his throne at Dehli, and formed 
1206 Dehli into an independent kingdom. Kutb-ud-din 
A.D. is, therefore, regarded as the first of the line of 
Muhammadan emperors that reigned there, and 
the date 1206 a.d. shoold be rememhered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thb Slate Knroe. 



The Slates of the Sultans of Ghob. 



1206 A.D. TO 1290 A.D. 



Katb>ad-din. 
Chenf^hiz Khan. 



NazirwncUdin. 

Balban. 

Death of Prince Mahmud. 
The Tartars and the Khiljis. 
Oonteit for the thnme. 



The Maghals. 
Katb Miliar. 
Resia Sultan. 



73. Kiitb-iid-din-1206 A.D.-1210 A.D.— The life 
of Kntb-ud-din affords a good example of the manner in 
which many Turki slaves rose to sovereignty in Asia. He 
was bought origmally by a man of wealth at Inshapur, and, 
having received fiom him » good ednoalion, was afterwards 
presented to Mahammad Ghori.' He so diBtingaished 
tiimaelf in Mnhammad's senrioe, that the. latter left him in 
chavge of the oonqneied territories of Dehli and Kanoaj, 
when he himself returned to Ghor> On the death of 
Muhammad Ghori, Kntb-ud-din ascended the throne of 
Dehli, and after a reign of four years, during which he 
gained the reputation of being a Tirtuons and just ruleri 
be was succeeded by his son, Aram, who was soon dethron- 
ed by if Hia-wi*, his brother-in-law. 

74. Altenudi— 1210 A.B.-1286 A-B.— It was in this 
' reign, that Chenghis Khan, with his Tartar hordes, burst 

on the Muhammadan Idngdoms west of the Indus, and laid 
waste all the country as far west as the Caspian Sea. Those 
Tartars or SCugluU*, that were again and again to be the 
soonfge of Europe and Asia, are described ''as ugly no- 
mades with yellow complexions, high cheek bones, flat 
noses, small eyes and larf^e mouths. They were covered 
with vermin, and their smell was detestable. They plun- 
dered towns and villages and carried off women and 
children to serve as slaves." Altamsh captured Gwaliar, 
that had revolted ; took Ujjain and destroyed its celebrated 
temples erected by Yikramaditya 1,200 years before ^ and 
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annexed Kalwft to the tbrone of Dehli. In this reign 
the Kntb Minar was erected or finiahed near Dehli. It 
was 80 named, after Kutb-ud-diii, % celebrated Muham- 
madan saint. It is in the form of a minaret, two handred 
and forty-two feet high, and is one of the highest columns 
in the world. Altamsh died in 1236 a.d. His worthless 
son was deposed after a reign of seven months, aud Resia, 
sister of the deposed king, raised to the throne with the 
title of Sultan. 

76. Bezia— 1236 A. D.— 1239 A. D. -Bozia was a 
woman of considerable talents for business, and for a time 
she ruled well, introducing many salutary reforms into the 
internal government of the kingdom. She showed a great 
partiality, however, for one of her slaves. This irritated 
th6 nobles, who rose in revolt and took her prisoner. She 
was givenr in charge to Altunia, the leader of the conspiracy, 
aaid he rft ef war d a manned her. In mi attempt to i^g^ui 
.the- throng, Benia was taken prisoner and pot to deai^ 
along witii-hier Inisbvnd* The two fottowing leigns bocnpy 
six years; after whidh Naaii^ad-iyn, giindson of AJtamsh, 
who had bben loAg kept In oonfinemen^ asoeuded the tiirentf • 

76. Nazir-ud-din-1245 A.D.— 1266 A.D.— Nazir- 
nd-din selected Ghias-ud-din Balban, a Tnrki slave, as his 
prime-x^istfer. He proved hiinself to be on6 of the ablest 
statesmen of the time, tfnder his administnttion Ghaaui 
was imnexed to the thi^e of BSBhli, and the other fimd^ 
Stiftieb welM tednded to a coitiptete state of snbjection. The 
private life of Nasir-ud-diti was that of a hermit. Hii^ 
pSitBonal expenses WBre met from the sale of books, which 
he copied with his own hands* His meals were cooked by * 
his wife, and, though she complained that she burnt her 
fingers in cooking, he refused to allow her a sei'WIt. He 
was a great patron of Persian literature. 

77. Balban.-1266 A.D.-1287 A.D.— On the death 

of Nazir-tid-din, Balban, who was already in possession of 
all the powers of king, ascended the throne. The only 
serious rebellion he had to encounter, was that of Tughral, 
Governor of Bengal. Against this rebel he marched in 
person, and having utterly defeated him, put him and eveiy 
member of his family to the sword. In another expedi- 
tion against Mewat, Balban put a large number of persons 
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to deAih. Though ekcessively orhel, he haa gi^dd fhe rc^ 
pafcatibfci of being a liberal and enlightened monarch. Many 
of ibd pHnces of those kingdoms west of the IndUs^ whosia 
territoi*ies had been over- run by the Mnghala, fled to hfe 
Court, and were received and entertained by him. Atone 
time, he had as many as fifteen princes depending on his 
bounty. Following those princes, came many learned men ; 
and as Muhammad, Balban's son, was exceediiij^ly fond of 
literature, they too had a ready welcome given them. 
Tlie Mughals again croyHtd the Indus. Prince Muham- 
mad was sent with an army against them. He gained a 
complete viotory, but was himself slain. Balban, who 
-was now in his eightieth year, was so afiEeoted by the news 
of this son's death that he is said to have died of a 
broken heart. His saooessor, Kaik-n-had, was a youth solely 
addicted to i^easnre. A contest for power arose between 
the Tartar mercenaries, who had become conyerts to the 
Muslim faith, and who possessed considerable political 
power at Dehli, and the chiefs of the KU^i tribe. The 
Tartars were defeated. Kaik-u-bad, the young king, was 
assassinated, and Jalal-ud-din, .ohief of the family of 
Xhmif ascended the throne. 



CHAPTB-B V. 
The House of Khiui.— 1290 a.d. to 1320 ajjv 



The Khiljia. 

Jalai>ud-din's Qovemment. 
Fi»t inyaoion odF the Dakhao 
by the Mnhaminadana. 

Ala-ad-din. 

Gujarat sabdoed. ^ • 
Rajputana sufidned'. 



Malik KAfur. 

I ntertnarriagea. 

Tha Dakha& over-nm. 

The Belial dynasty ended. 

Mubarak. 

Khasrau Khan. 

Growth of the Bindn power. 



78. The KMljis.— The Khiljis were a Tartar family, 
that had settled in Afghanistan. From an early time 
they seem to have been closely connected with the Afghans ; 
so much so, that they afterwards came to be regarded as 

Afghans or Pathans. 

79. Jalal-ud-din.— 1200 A.D.— 1295 A.D.— Jalal-ud- 

din was seventy years of age when he assumed the reins of 
government. He almost immediately put to death the 
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infant son of the late king. This, however, was the only 
act of cruelty committed by him during his reign. He 
went, indeed, to the other extreme, in being too lenient 
to his personal enemies, and to the enemies of the State. 
The result was, the authority of his government was 
weakened, and crime increased throughout the country. 
His reign, however, is a memorable one, for in it took 
place the first of those expeditions, by which the Dakhan 
was finally rendered subject to the Muhammadan arms. 

80. First invasion of the Dakhan.— Ala-ud-dm, np- 

phew of Jalal-ud-din and Governor of Korah and 
1294 Oudh, resolved to invade the Dakhan. He was 
A.D. a man of great vigour and ability, but thoroughly 

unscrupulous. At the head of eight thousand 
men, he marched south, and suddenly presented himself 
before the walls of Deogiri (Daulatabad), the capital of 
Bamdeo, Raja of Maharashtra. The Baja was quite un- 
prepared to meet so sudden an attack, and, Ala-ud-din, hav- 
ing given out that his force was only the advance guard of 
a mighty army led by the king in person, Hamdeo was glad 
tb make peace by paying an enormous tribute, and Ala-udt- 
din returned, laden with money and jewels. £lichpur and 
itfl dependencies were likewise given up to the king of 
Dehli. When Ja1al-ud-din heard of the success of Ala-ud- 
din, who had set out on this expedition without his per- 
mission, he went to meet him to receive the phinder. His 
nephew induced him to come and have an interview with 
him alone, and while the old man was clasping Ala-ud- 
din's hand, and speaking words of love and tenderness to 
him, he was stabbed by assassins who had been concealed 
for the purpose. ' 

81 . Ala-nd-din— 1295 A.D.— 1316 A.D.— Ala-ud-din 

advanced to Dehli and put the young princes to death. 
His government was very different from that of his prede- 
cessor. A man of iron will and great energy, he quickly 
put down the rebellions that arose in the early part of 
his reign. Two years after he ascended the throne, he 
led his army against Gujarat, whose Raja had asserted 
19Q7 independence, and subdued it. Again and 
AD ^fi^^ ^® ^ encounter the Mughals, who, on 
* one occasions advaneed even as for as Dehli 
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88. Bidputaxia inyadsd.— Ala ud-dm nexi tarned 
hifl attentiou to BajputaiiA, He had already praotically 
gone round it* He had passed its eastern border on his 
way to Deogiri. He bad sabdued the land west of it 
when be conquered Gujarat, and on the north he had more 
than once driven back the Mughals. But into the heart 
of Rajputana he had tiot yet ventured. Now he resolved 
to do so. To this land the Rajput princes had retired on 
the overthrow of their kingdoms by Muhammad 
Ghori, and had there formed a kind of feudal 1303 
Ruzerainty, having one supreme chieftain, called A.D. 
the Maharaja Adhiraj, whom all the otlier 
Kajas had to assist in war when called on to do so. A 
prince of Kanonj had founded a State in Mhairwara. 
Another, a prince of Ayodhya, had founded a State at 
Ghitor. At this time the Raja of Chitor was the acknow- 
ledged snserai'n of all the Bajput princes, as at the present 
day his descendant, the Bana of Udaipar, is the acknow- 
ledged head of the Hindus* Ohitor was in the centre of 
Bajputana. Thither Ala-ud-din led his troops. But he 
met with a resistance, such as he bad not experienced 
from the weaker Hindus of the south, and which, from 
the self-devotion of the Rajputs, has rendered the siege of 
Chitor remarkable in history. When the Bajpnts could 
no longer hold out, the ladies of the nobles and the queen, 
rather than be exposed to the violence of the invaders, 
mounted the funeral pile, performing the terrible rite 
known as johnr. The men, rushing out against the 
enemy sword in h-md, perished almost to a man* The 
few that escaped fled to the Aravali Hills. 

83. Maharashtra subdued.— Those disturbances in 
Hindustan had prevented Ala-ud-din from making fur- 
ther incursions into the Dakhan- But in 1306 a.i>. an 
army was assembled under Malik Kafur, a slave captured 
at the siege of Gujarat. With this army, Malik Kafur 
over-ran the Mahratta country, took Deogii'i and forced 
the king to yield submission to the throne of Dehli. In 
this expedition, Dewal Devi, daughter of the Raja of 
Gujarat, was captured and taken to Dohli. Khizr Khan, 
the king's eldest son, was so captivated with her beauty, 
that he married her — as interesting fact, as showing that 
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even at this mHy time, infcermarriagM took place between 
the lialiHiUBftAMiS and the HiBdm. 

84. South India oveMim.— Three years later Eafor 

led an expedition into Telingana; captured War* 
1306 ftngal, the capital ; and condemned the Baja to 
A.]>. pay permanent tribute. The next expedition was 

directed against Karnata, which was tmder the 
BoUal family. After a great battle, Dwava Bamndra, 
the capital, was taken and the Kaja made prisoner. The 

invaders continued their advance on the Coromandel 
1311 Coast as far as Ramesvaram, whrre Kafnr erect- 
A.D. ed a mosque in memory of his victories. He then 

returned to Debli, laden with richeSi the plunder 
of the Dak ban. 

85. Death of Ala-nd-din.— By this time» Ala-ud-din 
hadJ^en into ill-health and become very iifitabl^ and 

suspicions. Some of his Mughal converts having entered 
into a conspiracy against him, he put no fewer than 
fifteen thousand of them to death. Rebellions broke out 
in different parts of his kingdom. Gujarat revolted. 
Hamir, son of the Raja, recovered Chitor. Insurrections 
broke out in the Dakhan. While matters stood thus the 
king died ; it is supposed, was poisoned. The unprinci- 
pled Kafur immediately put out the eyes of the two eldest 
sons of the l&te king and tried to murder the third. A 
tprrible retribntion awaited him. Wijbhin thirty-five days 
%lter Kafnr. had seized the.goyenunent, he fell by the 
hande of an assaasin. 

86. Mubarak— 13X6 A^B.— 1330 A.D.*-Xi}barak, 
the third son, was then plaped on the throne, and showed 
his inffratitnde to the two ofS/cers, who had been- instru- 
mental in raising htm to power, by putting them both to 
death. His cruel character wae farther seen m his depriy. 
in^ his in&mt brother of sight; and when he had 
marched into the Dakhan and captured the rebel, Harpal, 
he ordered him to he flayed alive. The following years 
of Mubarak's life were spent in the most shameless and 
odious debauchery. The govermnent was entrusted to a 
favourite? slave, Khusrau Khan by name, who had no 
sooner strengthened himself by appointing creatures of 
his own to the most important ofiices of the State than 
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lie iniiKdeiod hia toMa^wSi mi took pomumon ef 'ihe>/VMMit 

tbrone. 

87; Khusrau Khan.— This Khofiraa Khan was a Hindn 
convert of the lowest caste, and tbongk lie was pfoclaimed 

Sultan, under a Muhammadan name, he seems still to 
have favonred the Hindus. All tlie adlierents of the old 
Muhammadan Llynasty were massacred. Hindu idols W9S% 
set up in the mosques, and the princess, Dewal 
Devi, was taken into his own harem. Had he 1320. 
"been a man of high caste, and been able to gather a.D. . 
around him the Hindu chiefs, the Miiliammadan 
power might have been imperilled. But the Hindu nobles 
coald have no sympathy with a man of his low birth ; 
and when Gluwi Kkn Taghlak, Goyernor of the Pan jab, 
marched on Dehli with his- soldiers trained in the wars 
against the Mnghals, he soon rooted the disorderly rabble 
that snrronnded Eibiisnin, pat the nsorper to death, and 
ascended the throne under the title of CHiiM-iid-dins the 
first of the Taghlak dynSatjl 



CHAPTER VI. 
Tub Taohlak DnrAsiT.-*-1320 a.b. to 1414 jl.d. 



Revolts* 
Finis Shah. 
Anarchy. 

Tamerlane. 

iilxteiit of the Empire. 



Ghias^ad-din. 
MtihMiiiiiad Taghlak. 

Character. 
Invasion of China. 
The State bankrupt. 
Inhabitants of Dehli remov- 
ed to Deogiri. 

'MlMMid^ Taghlak. flMbf-iaM ▲.Br-lSas 
A.B.-<- Ghias-nd*dinTaghlftk was the sob ,of a Tnrki slaye. 
He set up his coart at TMvU*WblUl» a strong, fort a fev 

mjles from Dehli, .and not' at Dehli itself. This- is a Iao0 
that ought to be remembered, for it would seem to show^ 
that the Hindu parties in Dehli were still powerful, and 
that the Turk had begun to fear the Hindu. The four 
years during which Ghiae-ud-din Taghlak occupied the 
throne, were spent hy him in restoiuog order in the inter- 
nal administration of the country. On his return from 
Bengal, whither he had gone to settle difsturbances that had 
arisen in that kingdom, his son, Ulngh Khan, whom he had 
left as Viciiroj dofii^g.his i^beence, rece;lv<^d lupa.mubt 
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royally in ft woodwn palace, erected for t-he occasion. 
Whether it was an accident or not, most probably the latter, 
no sooner had Ulugh Khan retired from the building than * 
it felly and both his father and yoonger brother perished. 

89. Kiaiaaunad Twlilak-13S5 A.B.-1351 A.]>. 

— Ulugli Khan aBcendecT the throne nnder the title of 
Xnliaiiiiiiad Bin Taghlak. The character of tliis man 

was a componnd of the highest virtues, and the grossest 
and most horrible vices. He is admitted to have been the 
most eloquent and accomplished prince of his time — a 
man, regular in his devotions and temperate in his living, 
a liberal supporter of learning, and in war a biuvp and 
gallant soldier. Yet, with all those talents and accom- 
plishments, *' so little did he hesitate to shed the blood of 
God's creatures, that when he took vengeance, it seemed 
as if he wished to exterminate the huiiiau family." • 
Muhammad Taghlak, having reduced the Dakhan, next 
formed the mad project of conquering the world. An 
army of one hundred thousand men was s^nt through the 
passes of the Himalayas against China, but only a few 
retumed to tell of their defeat and sufferings, and those 
few were put to death by order of the king. The Mughals 
appeaired again in India during this reign, and Muhammad 
Taghlak bought them off with the treasures carried to 
Dehli by Ala^ud-din. 

90. Paper money.— The cost of the expedition to 
China and the large bribes given to the Mughals emptied 
the treasury. Muhammad Taghlak had heard that the 
'Chinese mted paper money.. He resolved to do the same. 
Copper counters were struck, and the people were ordered 
to receive them as gold money. Export trade for a short 
time incT^ased to an enormous extent. Merchants were 
delighted to pay for their goods in base copper counters 
and sell them for gold in other lands ; but no merchant 
would carry his goods to India. Consequently, after a 
time, trade was paralyzed and the country ruined. Tribute 
was paid in copper, and almost every house soon became a 
mint for issuing false counters. Loads and loads of coun- 
ters were taken to Taghlakabad, and, in the treasury there, 
there was neither gold nor silver to give in exchange for 
them. Muhammad Taghlak's position was worse than ever. 
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His demands on tbe people became greater and greateF» 
till in despair the ryots left their rice-tieldsand took refuge 
in the jungles, where they lived by rapine. Muhammad 
Taghlak took a terrible revenge. Ordering out his army, 
as if for a hunt, he surrounded a large extent of country, 
and then driving all the people within this circle towards 
the centre, he ordered them to be slaughtered. Again and 
again this species of hunt was indulged in. Famine 
followed, and misery boyond description. In the midst of 
this, all the inhabitaais of Dehli were ordered to remove 
to Deogiri. It was a long journey. Deogiii lay mora 
than seven hundred miles awaj. The nnfortnnate people 
had to cross mountains, ford rivers, and penetrate through 
jungles on their way thither. Worn out with fatigue and 
famine they died off in thousands, and the few that 
arrived at X)eogiri were reduced to such misery, that at 
last Muhammad allowed the survivors to return to their 
old homes. 

91. Bevolts.— Revolts burst out in dilEerent parts of 
the empire. Bengal took up arms and gained its 
independence. The coantiy on the Coromandel 1840 

coast followed in 1347 a.d. with similar success. ▲.]). 

Two independent principalities were established 
there, the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijianagar and 
the Bahmini kingdom. Muhammad died at Tatta in 
1351 A.D., " leaving the reputation of being one of the 
most accomplished princes and most infamous tyrants, 
that ever adorned or disgraced human nature." 

92. Firuz Shah— 1351 A.D.-1388 A.D.— Firaz 

Shah, nephew of the late king, succeeded. His reign was 
on the whole a peaceful one, and is best remembered in 
connection with the construction of public works. Chief 
among these was the canal between the Jumna and the Kag- 
gar, two hundred miles of which have since been restored 
by the British Government. 

93. Anarchy.— On the death of Firuz, anarchy broke 

out anew, and the land was deluged with blood. Within 
the next ten years no fewer than four kings occupied the 
throne. Gujarat, Malwa, Kandesh and Jaunpur threw off 
the yoke of Dehli, and Dehli itself was torn by factions. 
While the country was in this state of confosion, the 
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Mughals, under the command of Timur, (Tamerlane), 
entered India by Kabul. Timur marched onwards, mas- 
sacring the inhabitants as he advanced. On one occasion, 
no fewer than one hundred thousand prisoners were pat 
to death, as ho found it inconvenient to have to feed so 
many. Dehli was reached, and captured, and the inhabit- 
ants were put to the swoxd. But permanent con- 
1399 qneBt waa not Timnr's ambition. He returned by 
A.i>« Ifiraib, leaving the coontty in a state of anATchy^ 
{amine and peatilenoe. The last of the Taghluc 
dynasty yrtm Mahmn^. He died in 1412 A.D, 



CHAPTEfi VII. 

The Sayyid and Lodi Dynasties. 

1414 A.D. TO 1526 A.D. 



Kbizr Ehan. 
Mohammad. 

Ala-nd'din. 

The empire redaced to Dehli 
and its environs* 



Bnhlol Lodi. 
Jannpiir oonquered. 
Bihar reoovered. 
Kevolts. 

First battle of Panipat. 



94. ZhiET X]ian.-1414 Jl.D.— 1421 A.D.-Khi2sr 
Khan, a descendant of the Prophet, and a native of India, 
was governor of Maltan. In 1414 A.D. he assumed 
authority at Dehli and affected to reign in the name of 
Timnr. As a descendant of Muhammad he was a Sayyid, 
and hence ho is known as the first of the Sayyid dynasty. 
He annexed his own principality of the Panjab to Dehli, 
bnt was unable to subdue any of the states that had 
revolted and asserted their indepondence. 

95. Muhammad.— 1433 A.D.— 1440 A.D.— Daring 
the reign of Muhammad, the third of this dynasty, the 
Sultan of Jaunpur seized some of the territory of Dphli, 
and the king of Malwa attacked the capital itself. 

96. Alarud-din.-1440 A.D.— 1450 A.D.— Ala-ud- 
din, the son of Mahamniad, was a very weak prince, and, 
during his reign, the kingdom of Dehli was still further 
reduced. In 1450 a.d. Ala-ud-din retired on a pension to 
Budaon, and Buhloi Lodi| the hrst of the Lodi dynasty, 
ascended the throne. 
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97. Ezt6iLt.of the kingdom of DeUi.—In the earlier 
part of the reign of Muhammad Taghlak, the kiligdom of 

Dehli extended to the Himalayas in the north and from 
the Indus to the Bay of Bengal, and included all the Coro- 

niandel coast, except Orissa, as far west as a line roughly 
drawn from Bombay to Ramesvaram. Within little more 
than a century, it was so broken up by the misrule of its 
emperors, and consecjuent revolts of its subjects, that, at 
the end of the Sayyid dynasty, all that remained of it was 
the town of Dehli and a few miles of territory around it. 

98. Buhlol I.odi-1450 A.D.— 1488 A.D.— Buhlol 

Lodi was a man of a different stamp from the later kings of 
the Sayyid dynasty. The great object of his reign was to 
extend his kingdom, and restore Dehli to something liko 
its former pre-eminence. Jaunpur had become the rival 
of Dehli, and a struggle for supremacy was carried on 
between those two states for thirty-six yeara with varying 
success. Dehli finally proved the stronger. *' The king of 
the East," as the ruler of Jaunpur was called, was foroed 
to flee into Bengal, and his kingdom was annexed. On 
the death of Buhlol Lodi the kingdom of Behli extended 
from the Vanjab to Bengal. In the next reign, Biluiv 
was recovered. 

99. Ibraliln-1517 A.B.-1526 jLD.— Ibrabim, the 
last of the Lodi line, succeeded* Hb alienated the noblea 
by his croelties and haughty bearing. Bihar rose in revolt 



of the Panjab, took up arms ; and having asked Babair and 

his Mughals to come to his assistance, they invaded 
Hinduston. The opposing armies met at Fanipat 1526 
A.r. Ibrahim was defeated and slain. The Afghan rule in 
India for a time was at an end, and its place WM taken 
that of the Mughals. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

HlfllOBT OP THE DakHAN during THE EABLT 
MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

1350 A.D. TO 1565 A.D. 

nie Bahmini Ungdimi.— V^iaaagUf. 

Bise of th.e Bahmini kingdom. Massacre of Hindus. 

The Bahmiai kingdom brokea The Saltan mamries the daagh- 

np into five kingdoma* ter of Dera Raj. 

Biae of Yijianagar. Tirmal Raj. 

Battle of Talikota. 

The Dakhan has more than once been mentioned in 
connection with the history of the Afghan and Turki rule 
in Hindustan. It may be well to o^ather together those 
scattered references, so that a clearer notion of the condi- 
tion of Southern India in the beginuiog of the sixteenth 
century may be formed. 

100. Early Afghan conqnests.— At the time of the 
earliest Muhammadan invasions, the Dakhan and the South- 
ern Peninsula were divided into several states. Ramdeo, 
the first Mahratta prince we read of, was ruling at Deogiri ; 
the Andra dynasty at Warangal in Telingana ; while 
further south, the Belial Rajas carried on their govern- 
ment at Dwara Samudra in Maisur. We have seen how 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, at ihe head of eight thoasand 
1294 cavalry, saddenly presented himself before Deogiri, 
AJh and compelled ttamdeo to pay him tribate, and 
to give up to Defali the territory of Ilichpar; 
how Malik Kaf ar, daring the same reigpi, again and again 
led his armies southwards, plundering and des- 
1306 troying the temples, nntil he had over-nm the 
A.D. whole conntry as far south as Bamesvaram ; how 
to Kafnr overthrew the Belial Rajas, and took their 
1312 capital ; how he compelled Warangal to become 
A.D. tributary, and how, when Muhammad Taghlak 
ascended the throne, almost all Southern India 
was under the Muhammadan power. From the reign of 
Muhammad Taghlak, two very powerful states date their 
origin. The one was the Muhammadan Bahmini kingdom, 
the other^ the powerful Hindu kingdom of Yijianagar. 
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101. 81m of the Bahmlnl Uttgdou.— The loander 
of this kinffdom was Najar E^han, an Afghan, the 

daye of a Brahman called Ghtfigo. Heading some 1347 
rebeb that had fled from Gujarat to the Dakhan, 
he set up a separate independent king«dom at Kalp to 
barga, and assumed the title of Sultan Ala-iiA>. 1586 
din Haaan Oange Bahmini. The latter two A.D. 
names he adopted no doubt ont of gratitude to 
his old masterf The Bahmini kingdom lasted for more 
than one hundred years, when it was broken up into five 
separate kingdoms with independent Sultans. These 
were Bedar in the centre, Barar and Ahmadnagar on 
the north, and Bijapur and Oolkonda on the south. 

102. Bide of Vijianagar.— On the capture of War- 
angal by the MnTiammfKlans many of the Hindus iqqa 
fled from the place, and founded a town on the 
Tungabhadra and called it Vijianagar. The city ^' * 
grew to such an extent daring the next centnry -tcntr 
that it W9M twentf-foup mil£ in droumference, 9? 
and its ruins are still of great iuterest* The Baja ' 
of Vijianagar, ir-wi^im*. saj. haying refused to aoknow* 
ledge himself a vassal of toe Sultan of Kalharga, the 
latter vowed he would not rest, till he had put to death 
thousands of the infidels (Hindus). He invaded the 
country and put man, woman and child to the sword. 
Krishna Raj, on the entreaty of the Brahmans, who said 
he had oSended the gods, at last yielded, and both he and 
the Sultan were so horror-stricken with the sight of so 
much bloodshed, that they resolved for the future that 
none but the fighting men should be slain in war. 

103. Dera Raj.— In 1400 a.d., Dera Raj invaded the 
Sultan's territory. But one evening, when he was giving 
a great dancing entertainment in a large pavilion in his 
camp, eight of the Sultan's followers entered in the dis- 
guise of dancing girls, and stabbed the son of the Maha* 
iraja to the heart* The lights were put out and the mur- 
dbrem escaped. In the darkness, while all in the oamp 
was in a state of confusion, the Sulfcan's armj fell upon 
the Sindqs, and massaoTed them in great numbers. The 
^ultan afterwards married the daughter of Dera Baj, and 
tiie festivities attendant thereon^ formed one of th9 greirt 
0mt9 of the periodff 
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IMh neauil 'lUi.—Oa the dignwmtofgiBBfc .of the 
Bf^b^oaini kuD^om, and the oanseqiiAafc oompttaeatNa woafe* 
ness of each of iAiB separaito stetea into winch it wiOi 
diykled, the power of Yijiaiiagar increased* The Sultana 
fonght amongst themselves, and Yijianagar was called in 
to assist the one side against the other. Nothing conlj' 
be more pleasing to the Hindus than this, With their 
strong religioua animosity and national antipathy to the 
Afghans, how the Hindus must have gloried in seeing 
Muharamadan killing Mahammadan, and bow readily must 
they have joined in assisting in their destruction ! When 
the mad Tirmal was Maharaja, the Muhammadans were 
admitted into the capital to help him against his own 
subjects, who had I'ebelled against him, and he himself 
became the vassal of the Sultan of Bijapur, This exaspe- 
rated the nobles. Headed by Kam Eaj they pieysiled on 
^Tiimal to bribe the Mnbawiinadana to leave the ooantry. 
and then they mavohed to Yijiani^gar. Tixmal oommitted 
enioide, and Bam Baj inoamted the throne* 

105. 7aU of VlQuiniBirav.— The Sultans discovered 
ihssr folly. They saw that if they were to be a perma* 
nent power in Southern India, thoy must unite, and jmt 
an end for ever to the Hindu kingdom. The decisive 
battle was fought at Talikota. The Maharaja 
1565 was slain, and Vijianagar, the metropolis of the 
A«P* last of the Hindu empires, was taken and plun^ 
dered. The empire of Vijianagar fell to pieces. 
Many of the princes that held their estates from Vijia- 
nagar on military tenure declared themselves independent, 
and many petty Hindu principalities were set up under 
petty princes, who had been commanders in the army, 
and . who, subsequently, became aemindars or poligars, 
the brother of Kam Baj settled at Ohandragiri, and it 
M9M from him the English leoeired a grant ol the site of 
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leading Dates of th^ Early Muliammadan Period, 

Sindh conquered by the Arabs 711 A.D, 

Sindh recovered hj the Rajputs.... 750 A.D, 

SabaktigiB, founder of the House 
of ahazni 975 A.l>. 

Mahmnd of Ghasni 996 A.D,io 1090 i.D« 

Vahnnid'B first expedition into 

India XOOl a,d, 

JjtAkck annexed to Ghazni 1022 a.d« 

Somnath plundered (twelfth ex- 
pedition) , 1024 A,D, 

First battle of Thaneswar ,...1191 a,d. 

Second battle of Thaneswar 11,93 A.D. 

Bengal subdued bj Muhammad 

Ghori 1203 A.D. 

Sultan Rezia 1286 a.d. to 1239 A.D« 

First invasion of the Dakhan 1294 a.d. 

Ala-ud-din attacks Rajputana 1303 a,d. 

The south of the Peninsula con- 
quered 1309 a.d. to 1311 A.D, 

Timur invades India 1399 a.d. 

The Bahmini kingdom 1347 a.d. to 1526 A.D, 

Kingdom of Vijianagar 1336 A,D. to 1565 a.d. 

First battle of Panipat ..1526 a.b. 

Battle of Talikota 1565 a.d. 

Mftdras granted to the English 1639 a«d. 
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Early voyagi90« 

Xhe Nayars. 



Yasoo de Ganuu 
AlvaroB Gabral, 



Alphonao Albtiqaeiqiia. 

Defence of Diu. 
Decline qt the iPortugaese 



Power. 



106. Early voyages.— "While the Peninsula was in this 
distracted condition, the PortugTiese, a people new to 
India, landed on the Malabar coast. The nations of western 
Europe, at the end of the fifteenth century, were strongly 
actuated by a desire for maritime enterprise, and especially 
by a desire to find out a way to India b}^ sea. For centu- 
ries all goods passing from India to Europe had to be con- 
veyed by the Red Sea, through Kgypt to Alexandria and 
ehipped thence to Venice or Genoa. The trade was entirely 
in the hands of Arab Mnhammadans, who w?re known SiS 
JfooTB, and the Snltaa of Hgypt realised a large reyenne 
from tiie txansit duties on the goods that passed through 
his oonntiy. If another rente to India conid he disooverd^ 
the nations in the west of Europe might be enriched by 
trading with the east. Fleet after fleet was, there« 
1494 fore, got ready for sea» The Spaniards sent ^ 
A,D. fleet under ColnmbuSf who sailed west until h^ 
reached the islands of the XTew WorW, ^ow ]£now|i 
fU9 the West Indies. Some yeare before, Bartholomew 
Diaz, a Portuguese, had sailed with a small fieet 
1487 round the south of Africa, and, from the tempes-. 
A.I>r tuous weather he had experienced, had called the 
most southern part of that continent the Cape 
of Storms.'* But the king of Portugal, considering this 
discovery hopeful of his finding a passage to India by that 
route, gave it the name of the Cape of Good Sope, the 
name by which it is still known. Ten years elapsed before 
the Portuguese took advantage of the disooyexy 
1497 liad made, Jn July 1497 A.Dr, a fleet of ihree 
4«D, ships under the command oi Yasoo 4o Gwi» set 
sail from Lisbon, and, having doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, anchored off Calicut on the 28th May 
A*P.f si^i^-ser^n years before the batUe of Talito^tl^ 
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107. Tlie Vajun.—- The people on the wesiem coast 

-were very different from those Hving on the plateau of 
the Dakhan; and, separated from the Dakhan by the 
Ghata, they seem io have known but little of the civil and 
internecine wai*s that were raging east of those mountains. 

They were a dark-complexioned race, and were more or 
less under the Brahman s. They were called Nayars, and 
they occupied much the same position relatively to the 
agriculturists amongst whom they lived, as the Rajputs 
did to the ryots in northern India. The country was 
distributed among twelve petty Bajas, known as the 
twelve kings of Malabar, and those held their land on 
feudal tennre from the Zamorin of Calicut, who was 
head over all. 

108. ▼aaoo da Gama.-'To the Zamorin of Calient^ 
Yasco de Ghima sent a message, announcing his arrival as 
an ambassador from the kiDg of Portugal. The Zamorin 
at first received him very favourably; but the Moors, 
seeing that the monopoly of the trade which they had so 
long enjoyed would be taken away from them, if the 
Portuguese were to get a footing in the land, represented 
to the Zamorin that Yasco de Gama was not an ambas- 
sador from a king, but a pirate chief, who, having with 
his crew been driven out of European waters, had come 
into Asia to carry on his depredations there. The Za- 
morin had given Vasco de Gama a house for his goods, 
and the goods had been lauded, but now — so much in- 
fluence did the Moors possess — the men placed in charge 
of the merchandise could neither buy nor sell, and, when 
they made representations to the Zamorin, thej^ soon found 
themselves- prisoners. Yasco de Gama, in turn, 
seized several Najars and retained them as pri- 1499 
Boners, till his men were released. When this was a.d. 
done, Yasco de Gama returned the principal 
captives ; but detained several, and took them back with 
him to Portugal, which he reached in 1499 A.i). 

109. Atwmm OMwal.— The success of Yasco de 
Gama inspired the Portuguese with the utmost enthusiasm. 
No time was lost in equipping another fleet sufficiently 

strong to maintain supremacy in all the eastern seas, and 
AlvaMB Oabiral, a distinguished admiral, was appointed 
to the command. The fleet arrived aS. Calicut, and again 
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the Zamorin at iSrat reoeived iSke Portngneae graoionsly 
and eyen allowed them to build a factory. Bat the Moors 
were as hostile as ever, and, while they had no difficalty 
in securing cargo for their ships, Cabral could neither 
bay nor sell in Calicut. Enraged at this, and having 
made representations to the Zamorin withont avail, 
Cabml seized one of the ships of the Moors that had just 
been filled with rieli merchandise, and transferred its 
valuable contents to liis own vessels. This was just what 
the Moors had wanted. Vasco de Gama had carried off, 
as prisoners, several of the inhabitants ; Cabral had seized 
one of the ships of the Moors and taken its cargo. What 
farther evidence did the Zamorin and the Nayars in Cali- 
cut require to prove that those foreigners were pirates ? 
The whole town was soon ap in arms. The factory was at* 
tacked and taken ; fifty of the Portuguese were slain ; and 
the booty was divided, the Zamorin receiving his share. 
Cabral took his revenge. He seized several of the Moonsh 
ships in the harbour, transferred their caigoes to his own 
. ships, made the crews prisoners, set fire to Calicut in 
several places and then sailed for Cochin. The Raja of 

Cochin, who had a hereditary feud with the 
1501 Zamorin, thought those strangers would be useful 
A.P. allies in assisting him to fn^c himself from his 

vassalage. Cabi-al, accordingly, received a hearty 
welcome. An agreement was entered into bj which the 
Portuguese were allowed to erect a fort at Cochin, and 
they had no difficulty in securing cargo. After visiting 
Cannanore, Cabral I'eturned to Portugal in 1501 A.D. 

110. Alphonso Albaqnerqae— 1506 A.D.— 1519 
A.D. — Other expeditions followed. One of those, com- 
manded by Francisco Almeyda, with the title of Vice- 
roy of India, sailed from Portagal in 1505 A.D. But the 
real founder of the Portaguese supremacy in the east was 



Viceroy. He perceived, that to maintain a permanent 
footing, it would be necessary, fo^the Portugaese not 
only to have feustories in the towns on the coast, 
1606 but to have a city and territory of their own, 
A.D. where they might establish a capital and safely 
moor their ships. Calicat was attacked, but the 
Portaguese after suiiering great loss had to withdraw. 
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The town of Goa, situated on a fertile island twenty- 
three miles in circumference, next attracted Albu- 
querque's attention. The Sultan of that place wa^i absent 
on a war expedition. If ^Ubuquerqut; could capture Goa, 
ho would have a wecnre station for liis fleet and would ob- 
tain a centre from which he might exttnid his con« 



•quests. Goa fell into his hand.s, aud lie immedi- 



1510 



ately proceeded to fortify it in the strongest way. 
Albnqaeiqae then b^^an to realize his dreams of conquest, 
aad within a lew years established the Portuguese supre- 
macy on the seas, from Ormas to the KolvocM. Lt 1515 
Albnqoerqne was deprived of his office by his un- 
grateful sovereign, and died whenapproaching Goa. 
Before his death, the Portuguese conquests had 1518 
reached their utmost limits, and few events of im* a.d. 
portance mark the subsequent annals of that peo- 
ple in the east. The policy of building forts, first adopted 
at Cochin, was followed. One fort was built at Bassein, 
another at Din, others in the Eonkan, others at Manga- 
lore and Onore, while another was built on the Hugli. 

111. Defence of Diu. — The Portuguese thus absorbed 
the whole trade in the Kast, and, as the merchandise was 
conveyed round the Cape of Good Hope and not as former- 
ly through Egypt, the revenue of the Sultan of that coun- 
try suffered greatly. On two occasions a fleet was sent 
from Suez to put down the Portuguese. On the second occa- 
sion, the Turks were joined by the Sultan of Gujarat, 
and Diu was attacked. The combined armies numbered 
twenty-seven thousand men. The Portuguese were only 
six hundred strong. The Portuguese displayed the 
utmost bravery, the women vying with the men in 1588 
courage and enthusiasm. While the men were en« a.d. 
gaging the enemy, the women employed them- 
selves in repairing the walls that were shattered by the 
enemies' cannon. But each succeeding attack reduced 
their number. At last, when only for^. men were left 
capable of bearing arms^ and the garrison was reduced 
to Ruch extremities that they were on the point of surren- 
dering, to their intense joy they saw the Saltan's fleet sail 
away for Egypt. 

112. Decline of the Portuguese power.— From the 
clgse of the Mteeuth century the power of the Portuguese 
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declined. The Dutch freed themselves from the yoke of 

Spain, and soon became the first naval power in Europe. 
Despatching a fleet into the eastern seas they took the 
Moluccas and established their supremacy there. Persia 
seized Ormaz. Shah Jahan utterly overthrew the power 
of the Portusruese in Bengal ; while, on the west coast, 
they were forced to pay tribute to the Mahrattas in 1662 
A.D. When they lost Bassein in 1739 A.D., their power was 
effectually crippled in India. The only places in India 
now belonging to Portugal are Qt)a, Din, and Daman. 



Bartholomew Diaz doubles the Cape of Good 

Hope 1487 a.d. 

Yam de Gama arrives at Calicat 1498 a.d. 

Albuquerqae takes Goa 1510 a.d. 

Death of Albaquerque . ' 1519 a.d. 

Din attacked hj the Turks 1538 a.d. 

Bassein captured by the Mahrattas 1739 a.6. 
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OHAPTEB I. 

1526 A.D. TO 1540 A.D. 



Indian kingdoms. 
Religious difEereuoes. 
Babuls oonqneata. 
Babar^s oharaot«r. 



Humayun. 

Shor Shah. 

Flight of Hnmajtin* 



118. 8abaaf-1626 1580 A.D.— Bbbar, the 

foander of the Mughal Empire in ladia, was a lineal 

descendant of Timur and ChenghiK Kban. He was born 
in 1482 A.D. When only twelve years of age he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokan. He subseqaently took Kabul 
and founded a kingdom in Afghanistan. For years Babar 
kept his eyes fixed steadily on India, watching for an 
opportunity to pounce upon it, and make it his prey. A 
fitting time at length came. In 1525 a d., a feeble 
monarch sat on the throne of Dehli. Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of the Panjab, asked Babar to come to his assis- 
tance against the Emperor ; while the Rana of Chitor 
promised, that if Babar would attack Dehli, he would 
attack Agra. The invitation was accepted, and, by the 
victory at Panipat, Babar came into possession of Dehli. 
The Bana of Chitor expected that Babar, like his ances- 
tors, would retire with the imnatense booty he had obtain- 
ed, and the way would thus be opened up for him to 
reestablish the ancient Bajput power in Hindustan. But 
Babar had no such intention. He had a i&v more ambi- 
tioQs end in view. He had entered India, and he meant 
to stay and found an empire there* 

' 114. Xndiaii Idagdms to be subduod.— The difGloul- 
ties that he and his successors had to encounter in accom- 
plishing such a task were enormous. The kingdom of 
Dehli was now comparatively insignificant. It consisted 
only of the districts to the north-west of Dehli and a 
narrow tract ol land along the Jumna as fast as Agra. To 
the south and west of Hindustan were the powerful 
Afghan kingdoms of Gujarat, Khandesh and Malwa ; the 
strongest of which wa« Grujaiat; which conquered and 

6 
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united to itself the kingdom of Malwa a month 

1526 after Babar ascended the throne. On the east 
A.D. were the Afghan kingdoms of Jaunpnr, Bihar and 

Bengal. In Rajpntana, the Rajput states under 
their stuerain, the Rana of 01|itor, formed a most 
powerful rival ; while the south of the Peninsula was in 
the hands of the Saltans of the Bahmini kingdom, and 
the Maharaja of V^iauagar. 

115. MttgionA difSer«|ieM.— ^The Maghak were 
^ktuharamadans, but Muhamipadans of a very leosa type. 
They still adhered to a certain extent to their auceeftral 
worship of the " elements," fiire, aip> earth, aiid water. 

And when the Afghan states saw Babar, on entering India, 
\initi3 with the *'intidel" Rana of Chitor, to attack the 
^* faithful" at Dehli, they could conceive of no more un-i 
holy alliance. The Afghans, as faithful followers of the 
Prophet, GOuUl have no s} mpathy witli the Mughals ; while 
the HindUfSi QOt\ld only look on Mughal and Afghan alike, 
as enemies IjO their religion apid their country. This reli- 
gious dUSeienoe, bet^en the; Afghan states in India an<^ 
the M^g]^l^i^|, should b^ carefally borne m mxid^^ it wilt 
^plain ^ 8^ c^msiderable extent, hpw rvvdSk MnhasimjekiA 
yoM(eis fought ^th Buch iotenpe. bi^jberneso f^^ni^t eaeb 
other, fkii^ft to aom» wl)#t led to, the decAiilA el ^ 

- 116. Bfbbai^a ooBquests.— The Rana of Chitor, Sanga 
by name, asnaied by bis feudal lords of Mhairwara, Jai« 

' pur aad others, resolred to try issues with the 

1527 Mughals, and. If possible, to driye them out of 

- India. Bat at flilEriy near Agra, Babar gained 
a eoaplete Tiotory. tn l^e beginning of the 

following year Chandevi was stormed, the Bajpnts. were 
slain to a mat], and thaMvghal enjipire was. established 
in India> WhiJke ]^bar> was thus subduing the HinduSy 
his son, Huinayun, waa noi less busy against the. Mi;jialim«i\ 
princes. Within, a few months the whole oonntry as far aa 
Jauupur was reduced. Bengal and Bihar were next attack-, 
ed^ au,4 they submitted to. the conqueror. Thus, within four 

years, Babar was enabled to bring the whole of 
1530 Hindustan, with the exception of Gujarat, undi^ 

tibuf, J^bigh^|¥)^^* Babac died in 1530 a.d. 
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IIV. duMcter of Mbav.-^Th^ cltAittctey of Babar is 
made known in his memoin, which were written hy him- 
self. He was a tqbA df the most tlmnng spirit, liitid had the 
gpreatest physical cndnranae. On one Occasion he is said to 
bave ridden a hundred and sixty miles in two da^ys, and, 
thereafter, to have swnm across the Ganges. He Was fond 
of gay companions, and in adversity was never dispirited : 
In the midst of hw wars, he found time to Avr-ite Persian 
poetry, which has been admired for its elegance. His 
, death was remarkable. Humayiin, his son, was sick, and 
Babar prayed that the sickness might be transferred to 
himseif . Strange to say, as Humayua recovered, Babar 
sickened and died. 

118. HumayTin.— 1530 A.D.— 1540 A.D.— Hnmaynn, 
in the third year of his reign, turned his arms against 
Gujarat. Bahadnr Shah was then reigning. He was the 
most powerful monarch that ever ruled over that country. 
He had conquered Malvva and absorbed it into Gujarat. 
Khandesh, Ahmadnagar and Bai*ar had become his vassals. 
Chitor had been besieged by him ; the women had again 
performed the johur ; and in the attack and massacre 
which followed, as many as thirty-two thousand Bajputs 
had fallen. The widow of the Bana that had iniited Babar 
was one of those that mounted the funeral pile* Before her 
death, she secured the escape of her child and sent a brace- 
let to Humaynn. Hmnaynn accepted the ^if t, and by that' 
pled^ped himself to be her protector. He thus went to war 
with a brother Muhammadan for the sake of a Hindu 
princess. Bahadur Shah was defeated, the fortress of 
Champanir, which contained his treasnry, was captured, 
and his kingdom was wrested from him ; bnt in the follow- 
ing year he recovered all. Bahadur Shah was afterwards 
killed in an a£Eray with the Portuguese at Din. 

119. Sher Shah.— Anew and even more powerfnl 
enemy awaited Humayun on his return to JkgOk, Bhes 
Shah, an Afghan of the Sor family, had taken possession 
of Bengal. Humaynn advanced against him and captured 
the fort of Chunar, which commanded the line of com^ 
mnnication between Bengal and Hindustan. Gaur fell 
before him ; but the rains setting in, he was unable to 
advance farther, and his soldiers died o£E from fever and 
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dysentery. When the rains were over, Sher Shab issued 
from his hill fortress of Rahtas, whither he had carried 
his treasures, and, coming up with Humayun at 
1539 Baxar, defeated him. The Emperor plunged into 
A-D. the river, reached the otlier side, and arrived at 
Debli with only a few followers. Assembling an 
army, he again met Sher Shah at Kanouj, and was again 
defrnted. HnmaTiiii fled to his brother Kamran at Labor, 
thenoe through the desert of Sindh to Amarkot, where he 
arriyed accompanied by only seven followers. At Amarkot 
his aon Akbav wm lioni. From Amarkot Hnmaynn 
proceeded to Persia, which he reached in 1544 A.i>. He 
was joined there by bis G^eneral, Baunun Shaa. Aviiy^ » 
was sent to ~ ~ 



CHAPTER n. 

AfOBAN POWBB BBSTOBBD— StTB DtVASTT — ^HUXAYUF* 

1540 A.P. TO 1555 A.D. 



Sher Bhah. 

Reforms. 
Haisin oi^iived. 



Battle of Sarhind. 
HuDiaymi retnniB* 
Dealh of Hnmayuii* 



120. Sher Sbab.-1540 A.D.— 1S45 A.D.— On the 

defeat of Hamayun at Sanonj, Sher Shah advanced to 
Debli and ascended the throne. Thus was the Mughal 
Empire, established by Babar, overtiirown, and the Afghan 
power re-established in Hindustan. Sher Shah reig^ed for 
fire years, and during that time so laboured for the ^ood of 
the coantry, that his reign is one of the brightest periods in 
Indian History. He introduced the most salutary reforms 
into almost every part of the civil administration, and con- 
structed a grand trunk road from the Indus io Bangal. 
some two thonsand miles in length, with caravanseries at 
short stages, and wells at intervals of a mile and a half. 
He built mosques for the use of the " faithful," and he is 
tsaid to have been the first to introduce the Persian chapar, 
or mounted postal messengers, for the conveyance of the 
mails. One act of his reign has left a stain on his charac- 
ter. He was besieging the fort of Saisin in Malwa. The 
garrison surrendered on condition that their lives should 
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be spared, but Sher Shah slaughtered them almost to a 

man. While besieging Kalingar in Bundlekhand, 

he was killed by the explosion of a magazine. His 1545 

second son succeeded and followed very much in A.D. 

his father's footsteps in workino* for the good of 

the country ; but his successors were weak and profligate. 

Under the last of the dynasty, Hemn, a Hindu, became 

Minister, and advanced the Hindus to rank and power. 

The Afghan nobles rebelled, and the way was thus made 

easy for the return of Humayun. 

121. Humayun returns. —It is unnecessary to follow 
Humayun during his many years' wanderings ; suffice it 
to say that he re-crossed the Indus in 1555 a.d., and, de- 
feating Sikandar, the last of the 8ur dynasty, at Sarhind, 
advanced to Dehli and Agra, and mounted the throne he 
iiad lost fifteen years before. Humayun was destined to 
reign but a very short time^ While desoending tbe stair 
leading from the terrace of his paIaoe» he heard the call to 
prayers. He sat down on the steps till the crier was done. 
He then arose leaning on his stioE. ' Hie staff slipped on 
the polished marble, and Humayun fell headlong oyer the 
parapet^ and died irom the ef^ts of his fall. 



CHAPTER m. 

Thb Muohal Ehpibb in its zbvith. 
Akbab 1556 A.i>. to 1605 a.d. 



Second battle of Fanipat 
AkbfMr's policy. 

InvftdeB Raj put an a. 
Intermarriages with Qjojpats* 
Chitor destroyed. 



Other oonqnests* 
Obaraoter. 

BeligioD. 
Todar Mall. 
Reforms. 



122. The Mughal Power reetored.— Eemu, the 

Hindu, was in Bengal when Humayun died. When the 
news reached him, he thought a golden opportunity had 
arrived for re-establishing the ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
and advanced at once with a large army. Dehli and Agra 
opened their gates to him. Akbar, now a boy of only 
thirteen jesLra of age, was in the Panjab, .with Bairam 
Khan, his blither's faithfnl friend aod most distingnished 
genexai. Akbar was proclaimed mpmv« andSairam 
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Khan was appointed regent. The Mughal army was in 
in a bad way. The men of which it was composed w^ere 
mere adventurers, and had little unity of feeling amongst 
themselves, except the desire of each to secure as much 
plunder as possible for himself. Still, the iron will of 
Bairam kept them in order, and, backed by the opinion of 
the boy king, jydbftr» be resolTod to try issnea with 
Hemu. Tho two armies met at Fanipat. The Mughalt 
were yictorioiis. fiema was taken prisoner. Bairam 
Khan asked Akbar to kill Hemn and win the title ci 
Ohan-nd-din, ''Champion of the Faith," but Akbar 
^Kno declined to do so, and Bairam slew him with his 
lOOO sword. Thus, for a second time, on the field 

of Panipat, was the battle for Mughal supremacy 
fought, and for a second time the Mughal was yictorioos. 

123. Akbas-lMe A-D.— 1605 A.D.— For ^ next 
four yean, Baazftm Khan ruled well* -But, becoming oyer" 
bearine or Akbar thinking him so, the latter resolved to 
take we roina of government into his own hands, fie 
issued a proolamafciori, . that no orders were to be obeyed 
but what oame from himself, as Padishah. Bairam Khan 
saw that his power was at an eiid, and be Msolved to go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. But he was not allowed to 
depart. An A f ghan stabbed him in revenge for the slaugh- 
t-er of his father. 

124. AJcbar's policy.— The kingdom of Dehli was 
still of very limited extent. It consisted only of a small 
country around Dehli» and the Panjab. The Maghals 
were disorganised and weak in numbers, and they were 
not likely to be strengthened by fresh recruits from Tar- 
tary. From such a small beginning, and with such a 
limited force, Akbar was to establish an empire. With 
clear insight, he saw that to consolidate an empire, the 
Hindus must be reconciled to the Maghals. The memory 
of the cruelties inflicted on their race by the Afghans — of 
temples plundered, idols broken, and defenceless women 
and children massacred, would at any time stimulate them 
to revenge their former wrongs. The Mnghals were 
Mnhammadans, and, though of a very loose type, they 
could not always be defpended on to fight against Mftbam- 
madon Afghans* Coold Akbar gain the Hindus to his 
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they would b6 of imineliisd T«la« in Helping liim ib 
-eztcsid his empire, and to pat down revolts. 

125, Akbar invades B»ajputaaia.— Akbar, during the 
first few years of Ws reign, was almost exclasively 
engaged in suppressing rebellions 6f his nobles. He net.t 
invaded Eajputana. The Bajput states were fotfued on > 
tendal basis. The landowners held their lands in 
retorn for military service. The vassal was nnddr lS67 
his lord, the lord under the Baja, the Raja under kA. 
the Rana, who was head over alL The Bana at 
ihiB fcitne was Udai 8ingh of Ohitor^ Arblmd hie b^nkier 
gathered Mkairi MaU* Baja of Jaipur, KaldM» Baja of 
Jodhpar, and many others, and for five years the strife 
between Hindu and Mughal continued. Jaipur and 
Jodhpur were defeated. Then Akbar made known his 
policy. He, as Padishah, would become Suzerain, i. e., 
the highest chieftain of the Rajputs, and they would hold 
their lands under him. Every Raja considered it an honor 
to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage, and an 
equal honor to give one of his daughters to the Rana. 
Ajtbar received a daughter of Jaipur, and a daughter 
of Jodhpur in marriage, and they, in turn, received 
Akbar's daughters in wedlock. Now that the Bajputs 
were related to Akbar by marriage, they were raised to 
high positions in the State, The Bana of Ohitor, how* 
ever, would enter into no suc^ infamous alliance, an 
alliance contrary alike to all easto laws and religion : nor 
would he acknowledge Abkar as his Suserain. Akbary 
therefore, laid siege to Chitor. The old story was repeated. 
Chitor had to yield. Udai Singh* himself, escaped 
to the Aravali hills, and there founded Udaipur. But, 
though the city of Chitor was laid in ruins and deserted. 
It was never forgotten. To this day the Rana never 
twists his beard, because of an oath taken by Udai Singh« 
that he would never do so till he had ret^en the city. 

1M« IHIi6r«onquest0.^Akbar next pMoeeded to the 

Bubjugation of the Afghan states. Gujarat was taken. 
BengM» which under Daud Khan had asserted its inde- 
pendence, \va8 subdued. Orissa, which from time imtoe* 
morial bad been ruled by Gajapatis, but which had been 
late^ conquered by UtiMmamf father of Daod Khau and 
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king of Bengal, was made tribatary to Dehli. Kashmir 
was added to the Mughal empire. Ahmadnagar after 
being heroically defendcl by the celebrated Chand Bibi, 
aunt of tho infant Sultan, Bahadur Nizam Shah, fell 
before him. Barar in the Uakhan was subdued. Akbar 
would have conquered Golkonda and Bijapur also, but he 
was suddenly recalled to Dehli by the revolt of his son 
Jahangir. 

127. Akbav's oharaoter Akbar has been described as 

a tall and handsome man, of a fair complexion — remark- 
able for strength and courage, fond of exercise and delight- 
ing in hunting and every kind of sport. He was beyond 
doubt the greatest of all the Muhammadan rulers. It is 
said of him, that he never fought a battle that he did not 
win, nor besiege a town that he did not take. But, though 
great as a warrior, he was perhaps greater as a statesman, 
and his fame rests more on the far-seeing policy he adopt- 
ed, and on the excellent institutions he established, than 
on the conquests he made. 

128, Beligion.— Akbar is described by Muhammadan 
writers as a Muhammadan, but if so, he was a Muham- 
madan of a very unorthodox kind. His marrying the 
danghters of Rajputs was contrary to the teaching of the 
Koran, and, though probably before they entered the 
harem, they confessed to there ** being no God but Grod, 
and Muhammad being his Prophet, still, when once 
admitted, they were allowed to hare Brahman priests, and 
to set np idols and sacrifice to them. He apjpointed 
Hindus to the highest offices under the crown, and there- 
hy foreshadowed the system of Mligiou •t*altlQf now 
prevalent in India. Under the influence of Mp/X Fasl, 
a very learned man, who rose to be minister, men of aU 
religions were invited to his Court, and allowed to discuss 
religious questions. The Ulama, an as^sembly of Muham- 
madan divines, was broken up, and Akbar professed the 
highest respect for Christianity. Afterwards, under the 
influence of the same Abul Fazl, he founded a new reli- 
gion, known as the Divine Faith, and allowed himself to 
be worshipped as a god, as a ray of the Divine Sun. But 
before Akbar's death (1605 a.d.) Abul Fazl was assassi- 
nated and Akbar returned to the Muhammadan faith. 
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129. B«veniid Mttemoit.— Todav Mtfll, the great 
flnaaciT of the age, was appointed to make a revenue 

Rettlement, t. c, to fix the annual amonnt to be paid by the 
holders of land. All lands under theMaghals were divided 
into two kinds. — Kaliaa lands* the rente of which were 
paid direct to the Padishah, and Jaghirs, which were 

given to the servants of the crown, governors, grandees and 
others, who paid a fixed rent to the Padishah, and retained 
whatever surplus they might be able to collect. Under 
the supervision of Todar Mall, all the land was carefully 
measured and divided into three classes according to its 
fertility. All arbitrary taxes were abolished, and the rent 
fixed to be paid by the cultivator to the State was one- 
third the value of the produce. 

• 130. Other reforms.— Jaghirs were abolished, and 
the soldiers were paid in cash, and not by assignments 
of land. Jazyia, a capitation tax on infidels, was discon- 
tinued ; sati discouraged ; and the practice of rednciug 
captiyes to slavery abolished. These reforms are aU 
recorded in tbe Ain-i-Alcbarit " Laws and Begpilatioiis of 
Akhar" written hj the learned Ahnl Easl. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
Jaharoib 1605 A.D. TO 1627 a.d. 

Charaoter. Shah Jahan in tho Dakhan. 

Khotran. Shah Jahan rebels. 

Malik Ambsr. Mahabab Khan. 

Kor Jahan* I Sic T. Aoe. 

181. JAlumgiv-ieOS 1627 Akbar was 
succeeded by his son Salimi who ascended the throne 
under tiie title of Jaluuigir, 'conqueror of the world.' 
His mother was Jo6h Bal, the daughter of Maldeo, Raja 
of Jodhpnr. Jahang^ was a drunkard. He was harsh and 
cruel, and enjoyed seeing his victims tortured ; yet he prided 
himself in giving ready access to all who had comj)laints to 
make, and in Bceing that justice was done to them. Ja- 
han gir was a much stricter Muhammadan than his father. 

132. Khusrau. — Khusran, the son of Jahangir, was 

Akbar's favourite. His mother was a grand-daughter of 
Bihah Mali of Jaipur. Khusrau was fond of the iiajputs 
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and strongly Inolined towaMis Ohrialiaiiily. BeSng i^rtiid 
of hk father, lie fled to Labor* A laarge army, oomposed 
chiefly of BajpntB, eame to hfis aid. Jahangir followed 
him. Khusraa was betrayed and sent to Ids father in 
chains. Jahangir then took ar torrible revenge. Seven 
hnndred of Khusrfta's followers were impaled in a lino 
leading to the gates of Lahor. The wret<;hed Khnsratt 
was led through this line of victims to hear their shrieks, 
and see their agonies, and the sad sight made a life-long 
impression upon him. His own life was spared, but he 
wsiB kept a prisoner till his death in 1021 a.d. 

183. Nnr Jaliaa. — During this period an event took 
place, that influenced the whole reign of Jahangir. He 
married Nnr Mahal, afterwards known as Nnr Jahan, 

"the light of the world." Nnr Mahal was of the most 
humble origin. Her parents were so poor, that they were 
nnable to support her, and they left the little child on the 
road-side to die, or to be taken care of, according as any 
person might take pity on her or not. A rich merchant, 
passing along the road, observed the child, took her 
- and brought her up as his own. As he was a man of 
influence, Nnr Mahal through him obtained frequent ad- 
mission to Akbar's harem, and Jahangir, having seen her, 
was smitton with her beantj. Akbar, fearing that eyil 
might follow from this, ge^vs her in narriage to Sh^v 
Buuiy an Afghan, and presented him with a jaghir in 
Bengal. Nur Mahal waa thus removed from Jamingir's 
sight. But, though removed from him, she was not for- 
gotten. When he ascended the throne he took means to 
have Sher Khan put to death, and then he married the • 

widow. From this time her ascendancy became 
1611 unbounded. Her father, a very able and upright 
A.P. man, was made prime minister ; her brother, Asof 

Khan, was raised to a high rank in the army ; 
Jahangir would take no step without consulting her ; and 
what she willed was law. Her life was one continuous 
scheming to retain this ascendancy, and, if possible, to 
fix the succession to the throne in her own family. 

134. Shah Jahan in the Dakhan. — Meanwhile Jahan- 
gir's attention was drawn to the Dakhan. On the 
capture of Ahmadnaga.r by Akbar, Malik AnhaXf an 
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AbgriBindMi noble- oi great abBtigr, Mtlowided! a M«ih 
tal at Kharli,alt«rwa7dAteoivnaB Ainongabad, aud ruU 
there in the xume of the jonng prince ol the fallen bouse 
of Ahmac^nagar. Bijapnr and Golkonda had joined him,* 
The combined forces had recaptured Ahmadnagar and 
driven the Mughal army as far north as Burlianpur^ Shah 
Jahan was sent into the Dakhan against them. 
Before going thither, he stood in the highest fav- 1616 
our. He had married a niece of Nur Jahan ; ho A^D. 
had highly distinguished himself in a war against 
the Rajputs, in which he had compelled the Rana of Udai- 
pur to. render submission to the throne of Dehli. He had 
been declared to be the heir-apparent to the throne. His con- 
duct of the war in the XMrban was completely successfnf. 
fie dkw a^ay Bijapur and Gplkonda from tbeir ^ oqi 
aHianoe witb Malik Ambor, defeated MaHk Ambor 
19 th^ 49ld, and compelled him to giye np a oon- 
biderabl^ extent of ijerritory, and pay a large earn of money 
to the Einperor. 

135. Shah Jahan rebelSit—Abont this time, Jahangir 
fell iU, and immediately there was a general plotting and 
scheming, as to who should be his successor in the case of 
his death. Khusrau, who was with Shah Jahan, died, — it 
18 supposed was put to death at the instigation of the 
latter. Shah Jalmn had shown such great ability and 
decision of character, that Nur Jahan felt thai, if he 
were to succeed Jahangir, her ascendancy would be lost. 
Besides, Shahryar, Jahaugir's youngest son, had married 
her daughter by her tiret husband. He was more closely 
related to her than Shan Jahan, who had married a niece. 
She would, therefore, oppose Shah Jahan and support 
Shahryar. Jaliangir nominated Bulaki, son of Khusrau, 
as his snceessor* Knr Jahan's power was soon f^t. Shah 
JAhon W06 ordered to send a laige ioxoe to Labor, to b« 
under the eonunand of Shabxyjar, who was going against 
Persia^ an4' his officm had instrootions from Jis£angiv 
binun^io leave the Dakbam Shab Jahan marobed to 
Agra and tiaed to seize the. tseiisnry. Jahangir hantened 
fvom Labon The father and son met in battle near D^lty 
and the son waa d^fieatod. Shah Jahan 'a snbseqqent 
eacploits were of the nMb vaned kind. At one time, we 
Mad. of kini swMttDjjc po^noing iipon. Bengal^ pkwdMBg 
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Dacca, and laying all the oonntiy waste ; at anotW time* 
flying lor an aaylun to Bijapnr or Golkonda. 

186. Jahangir a prisoner. — Meanwhile, dissensions 
broke out in the imperial army. Nur Jahan hated the 
Bajpnts. She now tnmed a^inst Mahabat Khan, who 
supported the claims of Parwiz, Jahaneir's second son. If 
we except Asof Khan, the qneen's broker, Mahabat Khan 
was perhaps the most distingnished subject of the realm, 
uid a man beloved by the people. Nnr Jahan determined 
on his overthrow. He was summoned to appear before 
the Emperor, and, when he arrived, the Emperor would 
not see him. Knowing well what that meant, he formed 
the daring resolve to seize Jahangir, and thns snbvert Nnr 
Jahan's projects. He fell upon Jahangir by surprise at 
tho Jhelum and took hira prisoner ; but treated 

1626 him with the utmost respect, and all orders 
A.D. continued to be issued in his name as Padishah. 

Nur Jahan was completely baffled. The king was 
now beyond her influence. She tried to rescue him, and in 
the attempt nearly lost her life. Subsequently, however, 
Jahangir made liis escape. Mahabat Khan felt all was 

lost, and as Parwiz had just died, he fled to the 

1627 Bakhan and joined Shah Jahan. Jahangir died 
A.D. the foUowiDg year, on his way from Kawnmir to 

Labor, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

137. Sir T. Roe, English ambassador.— It was dur-. 
ing this reign, that Sir T. Roe was sent by James I. as 
miK English ambassador to the great Mughal. He 
was received with much honor, and lias eriven ns 
' a description of the manners of the Court, and of 
the state of the country at the time of his visit. He des- 
cribes the Durbar Sail as resembling an English theatre. 
All the grandees had to prostrate themselves on approach- 
ing the Emperor. Sir T. Roe was present at a great 
party on the evening of Jabangir's Inrth-day, when the 
drinking was exoessiye. Jahangir, on that occasion, 
scattered rupees among the rabble, and gold and silver 
almonds among the nobles, who scrambled for them 
like children. He accompanied the imperial camp into 
Bajpntana, and he describes the camp as ft moving city. 
There were the impefial pavilions and the pavilions of the 
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mUesand long streets of shops, like thebanm of a oity ; 
and, as at the difEerenl stages these were all arranged in 
the same order, there was no confosion. The cities of ^he 
Dakhan he found mach deserted, and altogether the conn* 
try was not in such a prosperous oondition as it had been 
in the time of Akbar. 



CHAPTER V. 
Shih Jahav— 1627 a.d. to 1658 a:d« 

Shall Jahan, emperor. Contest for the throne. 

Khan Jahan. rebels* Shah Jahan, a prisoner. 

Massacre of the Poftognege. The Taj Mahal. 

Shah Jahan'a sons. [ The peaoook throne^ 

138. Shah Jalian-iea? A.D.— 1658 AJ>.-A8o! 

Khan at onoe sent off messengers to flliah Jahan, his 

son-in-law, to acqoaint him with the news of Jahangir's 
death. And, in the meantime, that his actions might 
have the appearance of legal authority, and that he might 
thereby be able to thwart Ifnr Jahan, who was in favour 
of Shahryar, he proclaimed Bnlald, the nominee of 
Jahangir, emperor, and placed Nur Jahan in confinement. 
He then marched to Labor, defeated Shahryar, and put 
him to death. Shah Jahan, on receiving the news of the 
death of bis father, hastened to Agra, accompanied by 
Mahabat Khan. On arriving there, he was proclaimed 
emperor ; all the members of the Bahar family, except 
Shah Jahan's children, were put to death, and the highest 
honovs weve oonlemd on Mfthabat and Asof KhsMf for 
the part they had taken in helping him to the tfazooe. 
Nnr Jahan retired into private life, and was allowed a 
pension of about twentj-ii've iakhs per annnm. 

189. Zhaii JTaliaa Kodi MMs.-^The early part of 
Shah Jahftnls reign was distnrbed by Khan Jahan, an 
Afghan, who bad a command in the army. At first, he 
rerased to ackno%iedge Shah Jahan, as Pk^hah, hnl 

afterwards returned to obedience, and was removed from 
the Dakhan to Malwa. Snhseqnently, howoyer, becoming 
•nspicious that the empennr was aiming at his life, he rose 
in rebellion, and marching into the Dakhan, persuaded 
the king ol Ahmadnagar to join him. Shah Jahan 
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advanced agamst them in person. Khan Jahan was otPW* 
taken at BtindeTlrhand and slain. Bijapnr and 
1637 Golkonda were reduced and compelled to pay 
▲.D. tribute. And Shaji, the father of Sivaji, who 

had Bet up a king on the throne of Ahmadna- 
gar, having submitted, the kingdom of Ahmadn^gar waA^ 
brought to an end. 

140. Massacre of the Fortugxiese.— Shah Jahan 
hated the Portuguese. When he rebelled against his 
father and entered Bengal, he had asked them to assist 
him, but they had refused. He now took his revenge. 
They had been permitted by Akbar to establish a 
settlement on the Hugli. It was reported to him, that 
they were mounting cannon on their fort. He ordered 
the settlement to be captured. The men^ on refusing to 
become Muhammadans, were massacred and the women 
were made slayee. 

141. Shah Jahan's four sons.— Shah Jahan had 
peace in his own kingdom during the greater part of hia 
reign. In 1657 a.d. ho fell dangerously ill- The country 
was at once in a ferment. Shah Jahan had four sons, all 
of whom were governors of provinces, and it was known 
there would be a contest among them for the throne. Each 
had a distinctive 'character. l>ara» the eldeati aa heir-ap- 
parent, Tended afc the Ckrazt. He msa Irasik aoigenennui^ 
imt impatient of oppoeition, and ke treated the Bajpnts 
in an oyerbeariBg way. 8bi4* goveomor d Btriiral, 
and a man whoillj addiofced to pleasnre, bat weU-diapoeed 
to the BajpatB» Anraagsab was governor of the PnWian, 
He was a peifect oontrast to his elder brothexB. He was 
cautious, em on the watch to gain friends, braye, a per- 
feet master in the art of distfrnnlatioai, and he professed 
to be very religious. Morad was governor of Gnjarat. 
He was stupid and self-willed, and abandoned himself to 
sensual pleasures. Dara was a fi*ee-thinker, Shuja a 
Sliiah, and Aurangzeb and Morad were Snnnis. The 
war, whioh followed^ became to a Gonsiderabla extent a 
religious war. 

142. Fratricidal war.— Shnja was the first to take 
the field. He was defeated by Bara and driven back with 
the wreck of his armj to Bengal. Morad took op arms 
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in Ghijarat, and AunuiVMili determined to tifle hifl dnll- 
lieaded brother, as a means to work his own way to the 
crown. He wiote him, teUtng him that, as Snnnis, they^ 
should unite, and try to prevent an iafidAl like Dara, or a 
heretio like Shnja, from gaining the throne. He himself 
had no desire for empire. All he wished was to see a £^ood 
and true Mnharamadan at the head of the Government, and 
then he would go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The simple 
Morad believed him. The two armies were united, and soon 
on the march th rough Rajputana toAgra. On their way, they 
encountered Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was in favour 
of Dara, at Ujjain. He was assisted by a Muharamadan 
army ; but the Musalman soldiers would not fire a gun on 
such a devout Mahammadan as Anraugzeb, and Jaswant 
8ixigh*s own BajputB were oat to pieoei* Morad and An- 
rangzeb met Dara within a day's masch d Agra. Daia's 
army was oomposed of Bajpnts and M nhamnmdans. The 
Hnhammadans held back. The Bajput leader was dain. 
Data's elephant was wonnded and he was compelled to 
alight. The Muhammadan commander gave oat tnat Dara 
was killed, and the soldiers retreated. Dara was forced to 
gallop off to Agra with only a handful of men, and fled 
thence to the Panjab. Aurangzeb congratulated Morad on 
having gained the kingdom, and returned thanks to heaven 
for the victory. The victorious army then marched to 
Agra, and made Shah Jahan a prisoner. Aurangzeb feign- 
ed to be making preparations for Morad 's corona- 
tion. Suddenly the announcement was made that 1658 
Morad had been found drunk, and that, as a A,D. 
drunkard was unfit to reign, he had beeu sent a 
prisoner to the fort of Gwaliar. Aurangzeb was, there* 
upon, proclaimed Padishah amid the aodamations of his 
soldiers. 

148. Heath of Shah Jaliaa.— Shah Jahan liwl as a 
nrisoner in his palace at Agra for eight years 
k>nger. He died in Deoember 1666 A.D. Shah Jalian 1666 
will live in history in connection with his public A.D. 
works* The Taj Mahal at Agra, a mausoleum 
of white marble decorated with mosaics, built in honor of 
his favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahal, daughter of Asof 
KhaJif is Qnsurpafised iu the world for chasteness of design 
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and ricliness of material. Sli»h Jahaa did not live mb 
Dehli, bnt he built the new city there, and set np the 
peacock throne, which was considered one of the wonders 
of the world. On the whole, Shah Jahan was a good and 
wise ruler. The empire had peace during the greater 
part of his reign, and the people were contented and pros- 
perous. He made a revenue settlommt in the. Pakhan, 
similar to that of Todar Mail. 



- CHAPTER VI. 

AuRANGZBB 1658 A.D. TO 1707 A.D. 



Contest for the throne* 
Aurangzeb, emperor. 
Treatment of the Bajputs. 
Peiseoiitioii. of the Hindofl. 
Fails to subdue UcUapiir. 
Akbar's rebellion. 
Canning artifice* 



The Mahrattaa. 
The Dakhan invaded. 
Bijapnrand Golkonda snb- 
dned* 



Death. 
Character. 



144. Anrangseb— 1658 A.D.— 1707 A.B.-^Anrang- 

zeb was proclaimed emperor at Dehli, but he was not 
crowned till a j^ear later. He had still much cruel work 
to do before he could establish himself firmly on the throne. 
Dara and SliT^ja were still at liberty, and were gathering 
armies to contend with Aurangzeb for the crown. Shuja 
advanced from Bengal. Aurangzeb and Mir Jtinila, ac- 
companied by Jaswant Singli, set out to meet him. The 
armies came np with each other near Allahabad. Jaswant 
Singh suddenly went over to Shnja's side, and attacked 
Anntngsab's baggage ; but, Shuja not coming to his aasia* 
tanoe in time, Anrangzeb yrm yiotorions. jfaswant Singh 
hastened back to BajpntaAa, and Shuja fled to Benin]. The 
latter was pnrsned by Mir Juml% and forced to lee with 
his family to Arakan, where he perished miserably. Anrang- 
zeb then went in pursuit of Dara, whom Jlaswaiit Slttgll 
had promised to assist. Meanwhile, Anrangseb forgave 
the lUbjpnt Baja his past treaohery, and saiasfied all his 
demands. When the time came for action, Jaswant Singh 
deserted Dara, who was forced to flee to the Panjab. Dara 
fell into the hands of an Afghan, who betrayed him to his 
brother, and he was sent to Dehli in chains. There he 
was tried and oondemned to death, as an io^del; and> after 
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being paraded throagh the streets, that the people might 
see him, his head was struck off. Aarangzeb feigned to 
be very sorry, and even wept when the head was brought 
to him. ^ulaiman, Dara's son, was also captured and sent 
aa a state prisoner to Gwaliar. Thus, by acts of the vilest 
treachery and bloodshed, and by the help of the Hindus, 
Aurangzeb overcame his brothers, and was installed at 
Dehli as Padisliali of the Mughal empire. 

145. Anrangzeb's policy.— Had Aurangzeb followed 
the policy of Akbar, and united the Mughal and the Raj- 
put still more closely, he might have consolidated his 
empire, and reigned the undisputed monarch of the whole 
of India. But, though the Jiajputs had been chiefly instru- 
mental in raising him to the throne, he hated them with 
all the seal of a veligioiiii bigot, and, by liis Bubseqnent 
oppr:^oo8, oonvQvtod tli^m from being his stamichest 
friends into his most bitter.enemies^ and wiet^by paved the, 
way for the dedine and fall of the Mughal empire* . The 
dv^m of Anxaogseb's life, now that he was firmly planted 
on the throne, wasthiedeBtrnotion of idolatry, and the estab- 
lishment of Muhammadanism throughout the length and 
Jbveadth of the land. His seal was stsepgthened by the 
revolt of the Satnarainfts near Namnl. They were a sect 
of Hindu devotees that considered themselves to be under 
the special protection of the Almighty, and, therefore, to 
be invincible. Aurangzeb wrote some texts of the Koran 
with his own hand and attached them to his 
standards. His soldiers, considering themselves 1676 
thereby protected from the spell, rushed on the a.d. 
Hindus and defeated them. 

146. Religions persecutions.— Aurangzeb then began 
his religious persecutions. He degraded the Rajputs. All 
Hindus, employed under government, were compelled 
either to embrace the Muslim faith, or lose their appoint- 
ments. Idols were overturned, pagodas destroyed, and 
mosques built with the mataris^. Even in the holy city of 
Benares the most saeied temples' were levelled to the 
ground, mosques erected in their p1aees,'and the images 
used as steps Iblr 'tinr faithful' to tread on. Hindus were 
not allowed -to otieibfate their festivals, and jasyia, a tax on 
infidels, that had been abolished by Akbar, was xevived. 
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AXL the viceroys im tte j^ioriiiees bad msbmotiam W ant 
in the same maaoier. No teoc could posBibly be more 
unpopulpv this jesyia* aaid the impositum «£ ilt led 
to the mosi fatal eooaeqaenoee to the ewfrnu 

147. Rajpntana invaded.— Jas want Singh and Jai 
Singh were dead. Aurangzeb proceeded to introduce his 
persecuting measures into Bajputana. Jaipur* bound to 
the house of Dehli by many intermarriages, at once Sttli^ 
mitted and paid Jaayift* and the widow of Jaewmt Bmgh, 
•fteranappeMMieeofxosistaasAe, also gelded. TheBuui 
of tMaipiir had been left nadistiirbed for years. Anrang^ 
aeb next caisM down upon him. But he was made of the 
sanra stern stnif as hia anoeston, and refused to T^ld. 
Driven Udaipur, he took refuge in the Anmii uUs^ 
and therefor years defied the whcde army of Anraagzebw 
The mighty Mughal army, divided into three paHiS, nnder 
the oommand of Aniangzeb's three sons, took possession 
of the- plains : but into the fastnesses of theBajpnt prinee 
they dared not venture. Years were spent, treasures 
wasted, aiiid the Mughal strength was redneed, bat to 
no purpose. Finally Akbar, Aurangaeb's son, rebelled, 
and AurangsBsbi utterly humiliated, was forced to with- 
draw his troops and leave the Rajputs to worship their 
gods free from molestation. The R^ini of Jodhpur would 
BeeaooL to have been at the bottom of this rebellion. She 
evidently had repented submitting to Aurangzeb, and 
now sent an army of fifty thousand Rajputs to Akbar's 
aid. Aurangzeb had recourse to cunning artifice of 
which he was such a master. Early in his reign, when 
he sent an army of Muhammadans and Rajputs under 
the command of his eldest son. Shah Alam, against 
the celebrated Sivaji, he had instructed Shah Alam to 
raise a sham rebelliony with the view not only of trying 
to entrap Sivaji, but also to test the fidelity of the troops 
to the Padishah. On that occasion, the Rajput leaders 
to a man declared in favour of Shah Alam, and, the 
nature of the rebellion having been disclosed, they were 
either killed x)r sent into exile. This sham rebellion 
was of good service to Aurangzeb now. He sent a letter 
by a messenger, giving the messenger instructions that 
.he should sdlow himself to be taken pnaoner by the 
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Si^piiifl. The leAteVt HtMUtimi IbU into the hudB ei 
the Baiput leeden. The paxport of it wae to sHnaw that 
.this rebeOkm oLFrinoe iJcW^s tree also a ahem, that he 
.mee in ooUiiaioiL with AnnttigBeb, and that the object of it 
waetiie deetr ae fcion. of the Bajputa. The memorj of Shah 
Alen'e tridcvaa still fresh in their nuiids. The Bajpats 
at onoe deserted Akkmrt who fled into the gienlmii to the 
liaiMfattse» and snhoegnently retired to Persia. 

IM. BiM of tba MateMH.— The history of the 
Mahraftae win be given in detail in snbseqiient diaptevs* 
Meanwhile some mention nmst be made of them here. 
The f onnder of the Maliiaitta power was MtsJI, Gather^ 
ing aroond him a band of hardy daring men Kke himaelf , 
he oaptored fort after fort^ nntil his power so inamaed, 
that he proclaimed himself Bi^a of the Xahsaitaa. At 
Jvst^ he was a source of infinite tremble to the SnHans of 
Bijapiir and Golkonda, pouncing down npon their terri- 
to^ destroying villages and carrying off fdnnder, before 
ever they had time to colleot their forces to oppose him. 
Bijapnr was glad to make peace with him, by sanrendering 
eertain territories and fortresses. Sivaji then advasLoed 
against the Moghals, and so bold were he and his fol- 
lowers, that they would even attack and plunder 
the Mngbal camp. Sivaji was now dead, and bis 1683 
son, Bambhaji, was on the throne. It was to a.d. 
Sambhaji, Prince Akbar fled. 

X49. Anrangseb innbdes the IMdiaa.^AnrangBeb 
resolved to crush i^s new Mabratta power, and 
to rednee to submission the other kingdoms of 1683 
Bontbem India. In 1683 A.i>. he left Dehli, and he a.i>. 
was destined never to return thither. His army 
was magnificent beyond all former example. His oamp was 
supplied with every luxury tbat could bo procured. " The 
canvas walls, which surrounded the emperor's personal 
encampment, were twelve hundred yards in circumference, 
and the tents contained halls of audience, courts, cabinets, 
mosques, oratories and baths, adorned with the finest 
silks and velvets, and cloth of gold." Probably not fewer 
than one million persons were assembled in his camp. 

With such an unwieldy army, Anrangzeb marched into 
the Dallhaa. He continued his old suicidal policy. In 
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stead of makii^frieiidBwithtlieHiiidiiBolihe Soaih, and 
thereby aeeurin^ iiheir aid against Bijapnr and GoUEonda, 
he afc once levied Ja^yiay and stirred up theor hatred. 

He sent fort^* thonsand of his anhj under his 
1666 Sony Maaszam, into the Mabratta coimtry, bat only 
▲»D. a remnant of it retnmed. He captmied^Jai^in 
1686 A.D., and fi*om this date Bijapnr disappears 
from history. The following year Golkonda was taken, 
and-the whole of the gaamaitlp and Teling^a 
1688 over-nm, except the country of the Mahrat- 
A.o. tas and the principality of Ta^jore. The Mughal 
. power had now reached its greatest height* ¥rom 
this time we must date its teeline and &U. 

150. Beath of Anvaiigseli.— The remaining years of 
Aurangzeb's life were spent in oamp, fighting with the 
Mahrattas and putting down plots among his own generals. 
He would seem indeed to have been afraid to return to 
Dehli, and leaye the command of the army to his sons. 
He knew the means he had taken to seize his father's 
throne^ and he feared his sons might treat him in like 
manner. All commands were, therefore, given by himself, 
and he kept himself in direct communication with his 
subordinates in the provinces. As Aurangzeb increased 
in years, his government began to languish. His army 
became disorganized. The luxury of the camp was demo- 
ralizing to the soldiers ; and though Aurangzeb secured 
the person of Sambhaji, and put him to a cruel death, 
and took Sahn, Sambhaji's son, captive, this only stirred 
the Mahrattas up the more against him. His army could 
make little way against those freebooters. His soldiers 
could not venture into the defiles of the Konkan, where the 
Mahrtittas took shelter, and they were ever being taken by 
surprise by the Mahrattas when on the plains. Aurangzeb 
was compelled at last to retreat. He retired to Ahmad- 

nagar, closely followed by the victorious Mahrat- 
1707 At Ahmadnagar, Aurangzeb died. His last 

AJU moments were very sad. His last words were, 

" I have committed many crimes, I know not with 
what pnnishment I tnay be visited." 

1 51. Anrangzeb's character. — From a strictly Muham- 
madan point of view, Aurangzeb was a great and good 
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man. His zeal for the Faith of Islam and his persistent 
persecution of idolaters must give him a higli place in the 
estimation of Muhammadans, and may lead them even to 
iregard him as the greatest of the Mughal emperors. In 
personal bravery, jnilitarjr talents and devotion to bnsi- 
nessy he was probably as great as Akbar. But his snspi- 
cions nature, the want of eonfidenoe m those around him, 
his attempts to manage all the details ol his goveninient 
himself 9 made him most nnhappy, and tended to weaken, 
if not to nndeimine. his empire. The manner in which 
AnrangBeb allowed the Mahratta power to nse refleots 
little mdit on his statesmanship ; and the overthrow of the 
kingdoms of Gk>lkonda and Bijapnr, whose resources he 
might have seonred to put down those predatorjjr warriorBi 
was a gmye political blander. His oppression of the 
Ba^uts and his forcing jazyia on Southern India make 
his policy a marked contrast to that of Akbar. Akfaar 
won the fiindns to his side. Aarangzeb, by his persecn* 
tions, drove them into open enmity. And when he died, 
he left the Mughal empire, which, in the middle of his 
reign, had risen to its greatest height and reached its 
widest extent, weakened and disunited throughout, with 
the Rajputs and Mahrattas, strong and self-reliant^ hover* 
ing on its borders and resolved on its downfall. 

CHAPTER VII. 

PsCIftHB AHD FaZiL 07 THB MUOHAL EhPIBB. 
1707 LD. TO 1862 ^.D. 



Bahsdur Shah. 

The Sikhs. 

The Nizam s of the Bakban. 
Family of Oudh. 
The Sayyids, ' king-makers.* 
Hnhatnxnad Shah. 
Nadir Shah'M inTasion. 



The Rohillaa 
Ahmad Shah*8 inyasion. 
The third battio of Panipat. 
The Afghans in the ascendant. 
The British appear on the 



Bahadur Shah* 



IM. Ba]iadiur8]iah-1707 A.D.— 1712 A.D.— When 
AnxaiLgseb died, the mmal £ra1ancidal war, that followed 
the death at almoet eveiy Mughal emperor, broke ont^ 
Shah Alam, ihe eldeet son, eventually siiooeeded under the 
title of Baliaaiir Uab i and BoUUnur Kbaa, who had been 
viceroy of the Dakhan* in the reig^ of Anrangaeb, and to 
who8^ inflnenoe Bahadur Shah greatly owed us elevatiooi 
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WM appointed prime^minister. Baliadiir Shah reigned for 
five years. The early part of his reign was distiurbed by 
the Eajpnts, -who refosed to pay jazyia, and asserted fhesr 
independence. Bahadnr Shah was forced, howerer, to 
leave them alone, as all tiie resonroes of the empire were 
required against another people, the WdiSy whose history 
wiU be given in a sdbseqnent diapter. Abont this time, 
also, arose Niaaaa-vl-aralkv ishe founder of the dynasty of 
the Nizams of the Dakhan,*' and Saadnt All Zhu, the 
founder of the royal family of Ondh. The English, too» 
appeared on the scene. They were quietly founding Eort 
William at the mouth of the Qanges, and were Boon to 
have new rights and privileges granted to them. On the 
death of Bahadur Shah, Jahandar'flQuilL, a debauched 
young prince, was placed on the throne, and all the family 
of Bahadur 8hah were put to deai^, except one Fanmkh 
Siyar, a grandson, who fortunately escaped the general 
massacre, and retired to Bengal, where his father had been 
viceroy* 

153. Parrukh Siyar— 1713 A.D.—1719 A.D.~Ja. 

bandar Shah had not been twelve months on the throne, 
when his openly shameless and depraved life turned the 
people from him, and Fanukh 8iyar, taking advantage of 
this, raised the standard of revolt. He was joined by two 
Sayyids of power and influence. The one, Sayyid Husain 
AJi, was governor of Bihar, the other, Sayyid AbduUa, 
of Allahabad. By their help a large force was collected, 
and they marched to Dehli. A great battle was fought 
near Agra. Jahandar Shah and his minister, Zulfikar 
Khan, led to Dehli, followed by Farmkh Siyar, who 
entered the town in triumph, put the king, his mimster and ' 
all the grandees that might be likely to give him troubk 
to the sword, and amidst the acclamatioDS of the multi- 
tude ascended the throne. He reigned for six years, -and 
during that time struggled oontinnoualy- to throw off the 
yoke of the Sayy ids, and to i»de as an independent monsooh* 
But the power that raised him to the throne was not to be 
shaken off. On the other hand, the Sa3ryid8, discover* 
ing that Farmkh Siyar was plotting their destruction, 
surrounded his palace, dragged him from the zenana, and 
put him to death. The Sayyids were now all-power^ and, 
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wtthin a few montlui^ two Inluit kings wm placed by them 
on tlie throne, only to peas awaj, tne one alter the other 
into an nntmiely grare. The Sayyide, the king maken" 
as they hare been called, next xuaed Mnhamad Shall 
. to the imperial dignitjr, and he was the la$t empeior that 
flat on the p eaoeoik tiaono. 

104. Xvlianimad Skali.— 1719 A.]>«— 1748 

The Sayyids had hitherto been all-powerful, but now 
Nizam*al-mn]kand Saadat Ali Khan uniting afftdnetthenit 
they were soon got oat of the way. Hnsain AU was assas- 
sinated. Sayyid Abdnlla was defeated at Slialipnr between 
Dehli and Agra. Nizam-nl-mnlk, after occapying the office 
of vazir for a short time, returned to the Dakhan, where he 
virtually set up an independent state. Saadat Ali Khan 
established himself as 80vei*eign of Ondh. The whole of 
Muhammad Shah's reign is a history of plots and coun- 
terplots between his viceroys, and of inroads made on the 
* empire by the Mahrattas. The latter, indeed, became so 
powerful, that the Imperial Government paid them 
'chanth,' one-fourth part of the revenue, to keep them 
away from Dehli. 

105. Zttvaaioii of Vadiv flihali.— While the oonntry 
was in this pitiable condition. Nadir Shah crossed the 
Indus and shook the empire to ite very centre. Originally 
a freebooter, he had usurped the throne of Persia and 
oonquered Afghanistan. He now invaded India, and 
eoming up with the Moghal army at Zanial, gained a 
complete victory. Plunder, not conquest, however, was 
the object of his invasion, and when Muhammad Shah 
offered him a large sum of money if he would leave 

the kingdom, he willingly consented to do so, and 1789 
advanced to Dehli to receive the treasure. Then A.D. 
there took place one of those frightful massacres, 
that make one shudder at the depravity and cruelty of 
man's nature. 

156. Maaaaera at Xtohli.— Nadir Shah waa magni- 

fioently entertained by Muhammad Shph and lodged in the 
- palace. From some unknown caose^ a report was spread 
abroad that he had died. The people of Dehli at once 



day, Nadir Shah, enraged at seeing the dead bodies of his 




several were killed. Next 
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men, let loose his armj on the city, and man, woman and 
child were anmercif ully put to the sword. * Nadir Shah 
Bat in a mosque while the deadly work went on, and not 
until Muhammad Shah, sick with the sight of the dead, and 
heart broken at hearing the groans of the dying, begged 
of him to have mercy, did Nadir Shah give orders to his 
soldiers to desist. The number of the slain can never be 
known : bat it was many thousands. The city was plun- 
dered. The peacock throne and all the palace jewels 
became the spoil of the conqueror. The treasury of 
Saadat Ali Khan, who had been so insulted by Nadir 
Shah, that in very shame he had poisoned himself, was 
confiscated, and Nizara-ul-mulk and all the grandees were 
compelled to pay large contributions to the conqueror. 
The amount of money that the invader carried away was 
immense. He gave all his soldiers three months' pay, and 
for a year remitted all taxation throughout the Persian 
empire. 

167. Extent of the empire in 1748 A.B.— The 

invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mortal blow on the 
Mughal empire. Muhammad Shah lived till 1748 A.D., but 
he was an emperor almost only in name. The only pro- 
vinces that remained in the oooapataon of the Government 
were part of the upper Duab and the districts south of 
the Satlej. Bengal, Orissa and Bihar had come into the 
possession of a Tartar, Alivirdi Khan by name, and his 
successors now ruled there. Oudh was under its own 
king, and the liohillas, under Muhammad Ali, an 
Afghan, had set up an independent state in Rohilkhand 
in 1744 A.D. The Pan jab had been surrendered to Ahmad 
Shah. Gujarat was over-run by the Mahrattas. The 
south of India liad been recovered b}^ the Hindus, except 
those portions belonging to the Nizam's family. 

168. Xmrasion of Ahmad Shah Ahdali.— During the 

reign of three successors of Muhammad Shah, Ahmad 
Shah invaded India six times* He was the chief of the 
AfghanStribe, Abdali, and on the death of Nadir Shah, 
had laid hold of the kingdom of Kandahar. In 
1747 his first invasion he was defeated at Sarhind. 
▲.D« The Mahrattas, in their turn, under the cele- 
brated Raganath Bao, invaded the Panjab, which 
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in a subsequent ezpediinon had been ceded to Alimad Bbah. 
The straggle was- a straggle between nationalities. The 
Jats joined the Mahrattas. The yiceroy of Ondh and 
the Bohillas aided Ahmad Shah. At Panipat (the 1761 
third battle of Panipat), the armies met, and the a.d. 
Mahrattas sustained such a crushing defeat, that 
their power was overthrown, and aU hope of their becom- 
ing the paramount power in India was at an end. In 
the campaign they lost no fewer than two hundred thou- 
sand metn. Ahmad Shah adyanced to Dehli, and, haying 
placed the A%hans in power, returned to Kandahar and 
never visited India again. 

159. Shah Alam XZ-17ei A.D.-1808 ▲.D.— The 

Afghan power was now, apparently, in a fair way of 

being restored; but four years before the battle 

of Panipat, another great battle, (Plassey), had 1757 

been fought and won by the English in Bengal, A.D. 
and since that time the Bnglisli had been steadily 
adding to their conquests. Wlulo Afghan and Hindu 
were fighting for supremacy at Panipat, Shah Alam n« 
son of Muhammad Shah, was vainly trying to oppose the 
English in Bihar. Shah Aiam II afterwards became a 
pensioner of the English, and resided at Allahabad. 
Aleanwhile, the struggle between the Hindu and the 
Afghan went on, till in 1771 a.d. the Mahrattas, under 
Mahadaji Sindia, again entered Dehli and drove SaUta 
Xliaa, the Afghan ruler, from the city. Shah Alam II 
immediately left the English protection and put himself 
into the hands of Sindia. From this time the Mahrattas 
remained masters of Dehli till 1803 A.D., with the excep- 
tion of an interval of a few months in 1788 A.D., when 
Ghulam Kadir, son of Zabita Khan, obtained possession 
of the city. On that occasion. Shah Alam's eyes were put 
out, because Ghulam Kadir thought he was concealing 
bis treasure. In 1803 a d. Shah Alam was finally rescued 
from the hands of the Mahrattas by General Lake, and 
left to dwell in the palace, supported by a handsome 
pension from the British Government. His grandson, 
Bahadur Sliah, was found guilty of taking part in the 
mutiny of ib57 a.d. and in the massacre of the English ; 
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and he, the last novoiiial emperor of DehH, was trans- 
ported to Bangoon^ where he died in 1862 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Hl8T0«T OF THS RAJPTTTfl, 



Rajputs, Kshatriyaa* 
two families 
Peadal gfoverimieiit* 
Sarly Bi^pat kiagdonub 



RajpQts of Rajpatana* 
Subdued by Akbar. 
Later Instoory* 
Bam Bingli. 



160. The Kajputs claim to be Xshatriyas.— The Raj^ 
puts are divided into two families, the children of the sun 
and the children of the moon. The former were sove- 
reigns of Ayodhya and Kanonj, and had a Uazing sun as 
their ensign. The latter were aovereigns of IMiU and 
Patalipirtra, and had a crescent as their ensign. They 
were born soldiers, and as has often happened in other 
coantriesy they gradoally became divided into separate 
clans, the members of each clan being bound to each other 
and to their hereditary chiefs by many memories o£ defeats 
and rictories. The chiefs held the same relation to the 
Baja that his vassals did io himself. Their land was held 
on a kind of flMidal tenure. For example, when they 
took possession of new territory, the Raja would first set 
apart so much for himself, then divide the rest among the 
chieisy who in torn distributed it amongst the vassals. In 
return, the rassals had to take up arms when called on by 
the chiefs, and the chiefo when summoned by the Bajas* 
The effect of this clanship was, that the Bajputs were not 
a migratory people, but, when defeated in war and forced 
Io move, they left their country in a body. In the early 
period of Indian history, the Hindu states were probably 
all governed by Rajas or Rajputs. About the beginning 
of tlie Christian era, there were the kingdoms of Ujjain, 
with the celebmted Vikmrnaditya as king; the kingdoms 
of Kanouj, Dehli, and many others. At the time of 
Muhammad Ghori's invasion, there were four very 
powerful Rajput states in India. The clan of Timaras 
held Dehli ; the Clinuchans, Ajrair ; the Rahtors, Kanouj ; 
and the liaghilas, Gujarat. The history of the uverthix>w 
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iji^boee kingdoms by Mnliammad Gfaori and his BncoeeiBors 
liaa already been given. 

161. Rajpntana.— On the overthrow of tlu'ir kin^^- 
doms, the Rajputs left in a body, and retiring into the 
wilds and fastnesses of Rajputana, founded new statet:, 
and grew to such power, that they iniiuuuced the history 
of India for generations thereafter. They were frequently 
defeated by the early Muhammadan kings, and, at the 
battle of Sikri, their power was so shaken, that they 
never afterwards tried to conquer Hindustan ; but 1527 
tbey were not subdued until the reign of Akbar. A*D. . 
fDuring his reign, the three most powerful Rajpnt 
states were Chitor, Jaipur and Jodhpur. Jaipnr and Jodh* 
pnr were easily conquered^ and danghters of the Hajas were 
given in marriage to Akbur, who was then regarded as lord 
paramount of those Bajput princes. They, in turn, were 
raised to high rank in the army. Chitor was taken and 
sacked* The women performed the johnr,.^and the men, 
putting on safiron garments, perished ahnost to a man. 
But the Bana fled to the Aravali hills and founded the 
city of IJdaipnr, which from that time was to give the name 
to his house. He was finally conquered, but would have 
no interchange of marriages between his family and tlie 
Great Mughal. Nor could he regard with any other 
feeling than that of detestation the other Rajput chiefs, 
who, in violation of all the rules of caste, had so degraded 
themselves. This interchange of marriages between the 
Mughals and tlie Rajputs led to serious consequences, 
when, on the fall of the Mughal empire, the Kajputs 
were enabled to throw off their allegiance, and unite 
again into their old confederacy. The Rana of Udaipur, 
as lord paramount, was required to give his daughters to 
the other Rajas. For a long time, he refused to have 
anything to do with the degenerate princes ; bat finally 
agreed, on the condition, that the son of his daughter 
should succeed to the throne, in preference to the elder 
son of any other wife. The later history of the Rajputs is 
one of incessant wars, arising chiefly out of this stipulation 
made by the Rana of Udaipur; and a history^ of incursions 
made into their territory by the Mahrattas, with the usual 
plundering and burning aud laying waste the country. 
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In 1818 A.D., the Englisli Government took the Bajpnt 
states under its protection, though it refused to interfere 
with the internal administration. In 1835 a.d., a fearful, 
tragedy took place in Jaipur. The minister murdered 
the Raja, and an English officer was assassinated in the 
streets of Jaipur. The English interfered and placed the 
infant son of the murdered Raja on the throne, under a 
Council of Regency. Since then the Rajput states have 
had peace and prosperity, and in the mutiny in 1857 a.d. 
this infant prince, now become Maharajah Ram Singh, 
rendered most valuable aid to the English, hy placing his 
whole army at the disposal of the Government. He died 
in 1880 A.D. 
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Leading Bates of the SEughal Period. 

First Battle of Panipat 152G a.d. 

Battle of Sikri 1527 a.d. 

Battle of Baxar 1539 a.d. 

Sher Shah killed at Kalingar 1545 a.d. 

Second Battle of Panipat 1556 a.d. 

Akbar conqners Rajputana 1567 a.d. 

Death of Akbar 1605 a.d. 

Anrangabad founded by Malik Ambar 1599 a.d. 

Shah Jahan defeats Malik Ambar 1621 a.d. 

Jahangir taken prisoner at the Jhelum 1626 a.d. 

Sir T. Boe, ambassador from James I 1615 a.d. 

Ahmadpagar eztingnished 1637 

Aurangzeb proclaimed emperor 1658 a.d* 

Anrangzeb defeats the SatDarainis at Namul 1676 a.d. 

Aurangzeb invades the Dakhan 1683 a.i>. 

Muazzam invades Maharashtra 1686 a.d. 

Bijapur captured ...» 1686 a.d. * 

Qolkonda oaDtored 1687 a.d* 

The Moghal Empire extends over the 

Kamatic and Telingana 1698 A.D. 

The Rajputs regain their independence 1709 A.D. 

Battle of Shahpur 1720 A.D. 

Nadir Shah's invasion 1739 A.D. 

Sack of Dehli 1739 A.D. 

Rise of the Rohillas 1744 A.D. 

Battle of Sarhind • 1747 A.D. 

Third Battle of Panipat 1761 a.d. 



Death of the last nominal emperor of Dehli. 1862 A.D. 



HISTORY OF THE MAHEATTAS. 



CHAPTER L 

SlYAJI 1627 A.D. TO 1680 A.D. 



Mahnrasbtra* 

Sivaji's birtH and obild&ood. 

Sivfiji takes Torna. 
Afzal Khan killed. 
Sliaista Khan at Puna. 



Sorat attaclead. 
Sivaji visiti Behli. 

Sivaji becomes king. 
Invades the Eamatio* 
Sivaji'B death. 



162. Makarashtra. — MalianL'jhtrfi, { the cjreat Idngdnm), 
the country of the Mahrattas, embraced that mountain- 
ous district lying between the Central Provinces and 
the Arabian Sea. Its northern boundary extended 
froin near Surat, eastwards along the Satpura mountains, 
as far as the Wain Gansra, east of M'ag^nr ; the eastern 
boundary followed the Wain Ganga and the Wardlia as 
far south as Manikdrug, while a waving line drawn 
from Manikdrug to Mahur and thence to Goa marked 
the southern bouudarj. Gn the west it waa bounded by 
the sea. 

163. The ^onkan.— The Konkan formed tliat part of 
Maharashtra which lay between the Ghats and the sea, 
and extended from Sivadasagarh to the Tapti. It is, in 
great part, a wild, rogged and mountainous country, 
intersperaed with thick jungles and intersected by 
numerous rivei*s. Towering above the mountains and 
rising sometimes to a height of four hundred feet are huge 
basaltic rocks, which the Mahrattas formed into impregna- 
ble forts known as the Mahratta Hill Forts* Access to 
those forts was most difUculL The rt:)ads throughout the 
country generally were but rough footpaths ; while those 
leading to the forts ran along narrow passes and defiles, 
Bomeiimes so precipitous, tlubt it was with the utmost 
difficulty a horseman oould walk along them. 

164. Sivaji.— When Alarnd-din invaded the Dakhan 
and captured Deogiri, Ramdeo, a Mahratta prince, was 
reigning there. Until tiie rise of Sivaji, however, the 
Mahrattas play but an insignificant part in history. This 
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Sivaji was the son of Shaji, a member of the Bhonsle 
family. According to Mahratta legend, the goddess 
Bhftwani appeared unto Shaji's father, and informed him, 
that one of his family would becomo a king, that lie would 
destroy all who molested the Brahnuins or violated the 
temples of the gods, and tliat his posterity would reign for 
twenty-five generations. Shaji himself occupied a very 
high position at the court of Ahmadnagar, and, on the 
overtliTOw of that kingdom, obtained a high place at the 
' court of Bijapnr. He took part in the wars of Malik Ambar 
agaiDsi^ the Mnghals, and greatly distingoisjied himself in 
the wars of Bijapur agauiBt Mahabat jlubao. Bivaji was 
bom in the fort of gaaneg, and was brought np at Pnna, 
under the care of Dadaji Konedeo^ a Brahman* 
Sivap was edneated in trae Mahratta fashion* He 1627 
conld never write his own name; bat he was a a.d. 
splendid archer, well skUled in the nse of the spear, 
the sword and the jayelin, and he excelled in horseman- 
ship. _ His Brahman tntor took the utmost care to instmot 
htm in all the ceremonies of the Hindu faith, and in the 
observances rendered necessary by the rules of caste* 
Kothing pleased Sivaji as a boy more than to listen to the 
story of the Ramajana or the Mahabharata, and often 
would he long to emulate the exploits of the heroes of those 
poems. From about his sixteenth year, he began to 
associate with lawless characters and freebooters, and, as 
he was of a free, happy, and jovial disposition, he soon 
became veiy popular amongst tbem. 

IM. M^i^ tates Miymnd liMrtB.--^ivaji commenced 
his work of plundering and conquest by taking 
the fort of VonuL Ynnle digging amongst its 1646 
ruins, he came upon a large quantity of gold that a«i>* 
had been secreted there at a very remote time. 
This good luck he attributed to the favour of the 
goddess Bhawani; and, with the money, he purchased 
arms and ammunition, and built another fort to the 
south-east of Toma, and called it Rajgarh. Xottdaaieh 
and Goya next fell into his hands, and by the most artful 
treachery he got possession of Puraiidhar* During the 
next two years, fort after fort was seised, and, though 
the government of Bijapur was quito aware of wlu^t 
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Sivaji was doing, still ihey do not seem to have thought liis 
incnrsions of so mucli importanoe as to render it necessary 
to send an armed force against him. It seems strange 
that the government of Bijapnr should have remained so 
inactive, and eboiild have allowed Sivaji to go on increas- 
ing in strength, w^hen they could easily have crushed him; 
still more strange, that Aurangzeb, when the Mahrattaa 
invaded the Mughal territones, should have acted very 
much in the same impassive way. Both had cause to 
regret their inactivity. They allowed a predatory power, 
small at first, gradually to increase in strength, until 
Bijapur was compelled to pay it tribute, and Aurangzeb 
was forced to fiee before it out of the Dakhan. Sivaji next 
captured Kallian, and made the governor, prisoner. 
When the news of this reached Bijapur all was (^xcitement 
and anxiety. Adil Shah, the Sultan, becoming suspicious 
that Shaji was in league with Sivaji, summoned him from 
his jaghir in the Somatic, and cast him into a stone 
dungeon, the door of which was bnilt up, only a small 
opening being left, to admit light and air. Shaji was 
then informed, that unless Sivaji snrrendered within a 
certain time, this opening would be closed for ever. 

166, Afzul Khan killed.— Sivaji up to this time had 
carefully avoided making inroads into the Mughal terri- 
tory. His force was yet comparatively weak. He might 
meet with disaster. Bijapur might awake from its torpor 
and crush him. It would be of great advantage to him 
in such an extremity to be on friendly terms with the 
Emperor. This far-seeing policy served him in good stead 
now. He at once applied to Shah Jahan to intercede 
on behalf of his Either; with the result, that Shaji was 
set at liberty, and Sivaji raised to the command of five 
thousand horse. Aurangzeb had been appointed viceroy 
of the Dakhan, and had determined on the overthrow of 
Bijapur. On the return of Aurangzeb to Dehli, conse- 

?uent on the illness of Shah Jahan, the government of 
tijapur was set free to use all their resources to crash the 
Mahrattas, and they resolved to do so. An army of five 
thousand horse and seven thousand choice infancy, with 
artillery, under the command of AfSixil Khan, an officer 
of the highest rank, advanced against Sivaji. When 
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SWaji heard of his approacb, he sent the most humble 
messages. He was veiy sorry for his past condact. He 
ooiild not possibly oppose such a distiDguished general as 
the Khan. If the Khan would assure him of his favonr 
and pardon, lie would surrender the whole countr} . He 
begged Af zul Khan to meet him at some ^lace and hold a 
conference. Afzul Khan, thrown off his guard, consented. 
They met. During the customary embrace, Sivaji struck 
the wagnakh, or tiger's claws, a small steel instrument 
with hooked blades, which he held concealed on the fingers 
of his left hand, into the bowels of Afzul Khan, and tlien 
stabbed him to the heart with his dagger. His troops, 
who were in ambush, rushed on the troops of Bijapur and 
cut them to pieces. This treachery and the success that 
followed, greatly raised Sivaji in the estimation of the 
Mahrattas, and the horses, elephants, treasure and bag- 
gage, which fell into his hands, greatly strength- 
ened his position. Sivaji's possessions now included 1662 
the whole of the Konkan, from Kallian to Goa; A.D. 
and the Ghat Mahta, from the Bhima to the 
Wardha ; the greatest breadth of his territory being about 
one hundred miles. 

167. Sivaji attacks the Mughals.— Sivaji resolved 
to attack the Mughals. With a large army, commanded 
by himself and Morar Punt, the Peshwa, /. e., the Prime 
Minister, he invaded the Mughal dominions, and his 
cavalry swept through the country striking terror wher- 
ever they went. Shaista Khan, the viceroy of the Dakhan, 
was ordered to punish Sivaji for this daring incursion. 
He at once advanced into the Mahratta country, took 
Puna, and set up his residence in the very house in which 
Sivaji was brought up. Then was performed by Sivaji, 
one of those most daring feats, which struck with wonder 
the minds of his countrymen, and which they delight to 
exult over even in the present day. Sivaji, with a few 
followers, mingled, unobserved, with a crowd that was 
following a marriage procession in Puna, and, during the 
night, when all was quiet, they attacked the house of 
Shaista Khan. Sbaista Khan escaped with the loss of one 
of his fingers, and Sivaji and his men retired before the 
Mughal troops could be gathered together to intercept 
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them. Siyaji next attacked Bnrat, plaaderedtHe city for 
six days, and carried off its treasure to Baigasli. 
1664 ^he plunder on this occasion might have been 
A.D. greater, had it not been for the galknt oppositioa 
of the English and the Portngnese, • who not only 
protected their own property, but also saved a part of 
that belonging to the natives. Sivaji now assumed the 
title of Raja, and struck coins in his own name. 

168. Agreement of Purandhar.— Sivaji having^ built 
a fleet, waylaid the Mughal ships on their way to Mecca, 
and exacted heavy ransoms from the rich pilgnms. This 
roused the religious wrath of Aurangzeb. Hitherto he 
had affected to despise Sivaji, whom he called " a moun- 
tain rat." Ho had allowed Sivaji to make numerous in- 
cursions, and to plunder Surat, witliout sending a sufficient 
force to crush him. Probably he was afraid to do so — 
afraid to entrust a largo army to a General, who might 
use the army against himself. Probably he was afraid to 
leave Dehli, as Shah Jahan was still alive there, and during 
his absence a party 'might arise and re-instate him on the 
throne. But this sacrilege of plundering pilgrims on 
the way to Mecca could not be overlocS^ed. . A large 
army was, therefore, sent under Jai Siagli and BiUr 
Shaa against Sivaji, Jai Singh leaving his son at Courl^ 
as a hostage for his good conduct. Sivaji was soon 
reduced to difficulties, and forced to enter into a treaty at 
Purandhar, by which he had to surrendcor all the territory 
he had taken from the Mnghals. In return he was 
allowed certain assignments on the territory of Bijapur, 
which consisted of one-fourth or one-tenth of the revenuCi 
and which Sivaji termed chanth and sisdAslimiildii* 

169. Sivaji at Dehli.— Sivaji thereafter joined Jai 
Singh and fought against Bijapur, and so distinguished 

himself in the Emperor's service, that Aurangzeb 
1666 invited him to Court. Sivaji accepted the invita- 
A.D. tion and set out for Dehli, acconijmiiied by five - 
hundred choice horsemen. On his arrival there, 
he thought he was treated with great indignity when he 
was ranked only amongst those that commanded five 
th o usand troops. He resented this, and soon found him» 
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self a prifloner. But bj the help of the son of Jai Singh, 
he got himself conveyed out of the palace in a basket, and 
escaped. He aniyecl at Baigavb in December 1666 A.D. 

170. Sivaji Raja.— Sivaji immediately took up arms 
against the Mughals. Jaa want Singh of Jodhpur and Sul- 
tan Xnassam, viceroy of the Dakhan, were sent against 
him ! bnt, by a laTisb distribution of gold, Sivaji soon 
obtained the most faTonrable terms from them, and there- 
after attacked Bijapur and Golkonda and compelled them 
to pay tribute. I^vaji then determined to assume the 
ensigns of royalty, and was crowned at Baigarh, 
with the most solemn rites and ceremonies. He 1674 
was weighed against gold, and the money was a.i>. 
given to the Brahmans. Large sums were distri- 
buted in charity. The titles Sivaji assumed were of the 
most lofty and pretentious kind, and in public he appeared 
in all the state and display of royally. 

1?71. Sivaji invades the Zumatie,— Sivaji then under- 
took the most important expedition of his life, the 
invasion of the Zamatlc. The professed object 1676 
of this invasion was to obtain from his brother, a.d. 
Tenladiv one-half of his father's estates and 
jewels, which he claimed by the law of inheritance. On 
his way south, he visited Kutb GHiah at Golkonda, and 
entered into a treaty offensive and defensive, with him, 
against the Mughals. He passed Madras on his way 
to Jinji, which surrendered to him ; while another divi'' 
si on of his army laid siege to, and captured Vellore. 
Venkaji was soon brought to terms, and agreed to divide 
the jewels and share the revenue with Sivaji. On Sivaji 's 
return march, Musaud Khan of Bijapnr implored his aid 
against the Mughals, who, under Dilir Khan, had 
infested his capital. Sivaji did not feel himself 1679 
equal to engtige in battle with so strong an enemy ; a,D. 
but laid siege to the fort of Jalna, near the 
Goduveri and plundered it. On his way to Raigarh 
with the booty Sivaji was inten'cepted by the Mughals ; 
but l)y desperate fighting and pei-sonal bravery, he was 
enaV)led to get clear away and reached Putta in safety. 

172. Death of Sivaji,— Sivaji 's mind was now 
oppressed with domestic troubles. His son, 8amblii^i» a 
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wild, licentious yoath, deserted to the enemy, and was 
received with marked distinction hj Dxlir Khan, who tried 
to nse him as a means of dividing the Mahrattas into two 
factions, the one following the rather, and the other, the 
son. Anrangzeh disapproved of this, and ordered Sam- 
bhaji to be simt a prisoner to Dehlt : but Sambhaji was 
allowed to make his escape, and although Sivaji appar* 
ently became reconciled to him, he wan shut np in the fort 
of FaaaiUa. Sivaji died at Baigavh on the 5th April 
1680, in the fif tj-third year of bis age* 



CHAPTER 11. 
F&oH THK Death or StvAn to thb Battle of Pakipat. 

1680 A.D. TO 1761 A.D. 

Sambhaji Raja. | Policy of Baji Rao. 

Suhu Raja. Bassein captured. 

Baluji Viswanaib, First : Balaji Baji Hao. 

Peshwa. Battle of Udgir. 

Baji Rao, Second Peahwa. The third battle of Panipat. 

173. Sambhaji— 1680 A.D.— 1689 A.D.— On the 

death of Sivaji, a party of the nobles placed Raja Kam^ 
Sivaji's younger gon on tlie throne. But Sambhaji, 

escaping from his place of contitiement, soon gathered 
together a party, put Soy era Bai, the mother of Haja Kam, 
to death, and east Raja Bam into prison. As had been 
predicted by Sivaji, much e\ i[ to the Mahratta power soon 
followed. The Mahratta oihcers that had supported Raja 
Ram, were beheaded. Annaji Dath, a Brahman, and one 
of the most distinguished of Sivaji's ministers, was put to 
death ; while the celebrated Morar Punt, the Peshwa, was 
thrown into prison. Sambhaji, througliout his reign, was 
completely under the influence of his minister, Knlusha, 
a man totally devoid of the qualities necessary for such 
a high station. The ruinous consequences that followed, 
weakened for a time the Mahratta power. 

174. Sambhaji's character and death.— Sambhaji, 

though possessing none of the genius of his father, was 
nut wanting in ability, nor was he deficient in militarj 
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valour. He distinguished himself on more tlian one 
occasion in his wars against the Portuguese at Goa, and 
also at the siege of Ju^ira, which he tried to take by 
storm. But, when not actually in (be field, he gave him- 
tM up to tiiid most idle and wicked dissipation* Owing 
to his lavish prodigality, and tlie incapacity of Eiilnslia 
in the management of the finances of the kingdom, the 
xyots were overbnrdeiied with taxation and they fied from 
de villages. The soldiers, left with their pay in arrears, 
took to {Snndering. While the leaders, diggnsted with Sam- 
bhaji's barbarous cruelties and vices, were estranged from 
bim. During the reign of Sambhaji, Anrangseb inTaded 
the Dakhan, (1683 a.d.) and sent an army nnder if*Q(\ 
Mnassam into the Konkan ; but this army was ^^^^ 
powerless to dislodge the Mahrattas from their 
forts. The Mahrattas, in turn, laid waste the -tnoQ 
plains ; and pestilence and famine forced the 
Mughals to retreat. On the fall of Bijapur and ^*^' 
Golkonda, thousands of Mahrattas, who had been employ- 
ed in the service of those two kingdoms, were let loose on 
the country. Had Sambhaji possessed anything like tho 
capacity of his father, they might readily have been 
indaced to join him ; the Mughal camp might have been 
imperilled ; and Aurangzeb might soon have had cause to 
regret his mistake, in reducing the only two powers in the 
south of India, that were able to keep the Mahrattas in 
check. Bat Sambhaji, instead of taking advantage of tho 
opportunity now laid open to him of extending his power, 
and crippling the ]\Iughals, spent his time in riotous 
debauchery, until one day, he was taken by surprise whilo 
drunk at Sangameswar, and, along with his minister, 
Kulusha, was earned off as a prisoner to Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb offered to spare bis me if he would become a 
Mnbammadan. ''Tell the Emperor," said he, '*if he will 
give me his daughter I will do so.*' No words more 
• insnlting conld be addressed to a Mnbammadan. Attrang- 
seb, stirred with anger, ordered a red hot iron to be drawn 
across Sambhaji*s eyes, his tongae to be cat out, and his 
head to be severed from his body. Siyaji, (afterwards 
known b^ the nickname, Sahn), Sambhaji's son, a little 
boy of SIX years of age, was carried olE to DehH and 
bionght np at the Mughal Court. 

9 
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. 17ft» ContMKta with the Mi^phals.— The cruel aad 
q{ Sambhaji, ingtend ol striking terror into the MahrattaSf 
roused their Tengcance, and drew the leaders more ciosd^ 
together. They held a Goanoily at which Baja Bam was 
appointed regent, and a nnanimons resolation was arrived 
at, to revenge the foul murder. Baja Bam was to speed 
to Jiiyif Mid carry on the war there, while the other 
leaden were to defend the forta in the Konkan. Au- 
rangieb sent Zulfikar Khan in pursuit of Raja Kam. 
Jinji was besieged. But treachery and corruption had 
crept into the Mughal army to a terrible extent, and 
Zulfikar Khan, having a private understanding with Raja 
BaxHi carried on the siege in the most leisurely fashion. 

When at last he could no longer delay in taking 
1698 the fort without bringing disgrace and ruin upon 

A.D. himself, ho contrived to allow Baja Ram to 
escape. Aurangzeb advanced in person against 
Satarai and captured it. About the same time, Raja Ram 
died, and his widow, Tara Bai, assumed the reins 
1707 of government. The struggle between the Mah- 

A.P. rattas and the Mughals was continued. Before 
the death of Aurangzeb, which took place in 
1707 A.D., the Mughal armies had become so disorganised 
that they were forcm to retire from belore the Mahratlas. 

176. BUiii-1708 A.1I.— 1748 A.D.-Tara Bai con- 

tinned to rule in the name of her son, Sivaji, until 1708 
A.D. In that year Sahu was set at liberty, and, though 
Tara Bai a^Eected to believe that he was an impostor, an4 
took the field against him, her supporters were easily 
allured from her side, and Sahu had little difficulty in 
advancing to Satara, and placing himself on the throne, 
Sahu was a man of a very different stamp from either his 
father or his grandfather. Brought up in the imperial 
zenana at Dehli, rendered effeminate by indulging in all 
the luxury of that luxurious Court, he was little fitted to 
reign over such a predatory and warlike people as the 
Mahrattas. During the first five years of his reign, an- 
archy prevailed, and the Mahratta power, from its own 
. internal dissensions and disunions, must have fallen to 
pieces, had there not arisen one amongst them, who was 
able to re-unite the different partiesj to bring order out 
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of confusion, and to establisli a settleii system of govern-* 
ment in the country. This man iras Bali^i 
ViswaaaAli. He was appointed Peshwa in 1714 1714 
A.n., and, as be was the first to raise tbis • A.i>. 
office to be the sapreme power in the Mabratta 
kingdom, he is known in history as the flnt Veshwa. 

177. Balaji Viswanatb, first Feshwa 1714 A.D.-^ • 
1720 A.I>.— In the hands of Balaji Visvvanatli and his 
able successors, Sahn became a mere puppet. Sahu was 
fond of fishing, and hawking, and hunting. He hated 
business. If his ministers showed him due respect and 
professed obedience to him, that was all he cared for. 
The Brahman ministers, therefore, paid him the most 
profound reverence, and professed the utmost submission. 
All orders were issaed in Saba's name, and made to ap- 
pear as if they emanated from bim. At the same time, 
the Pesbwa and bis ministers became the real authoriiy. 
It was the Pesbwa that issued commissions to the leaders 
to collect chantb in Halwa, Gujarat and €he DaUian. 
It was Hie Pesbwa that entered into a treaty witb the 
Emperor, whereby the latter is sapposed to bare paid 
tribnte to the MaJuattos, in order to preserve Ids teni" 
tories around Debli from being plnndered. The Feshwa 
was a Brahman, and all the offices in the state were held 
by Brahmans, and became hereditary* Thus, a powerful 
Brahmanical hierarchy grew np around the king, which 
retained in its own hand all the power of the state, and 
afterwards assumed kingly power. While Balaji Viswa- 
nath was Peshwa, the Mahratta power wag considerably • 
extended. He joined Sayyid Knsain Ali Khan and 
marched to DehH against Fanmk Siyar. In return for 
his services, he received the right to collect chauth 
throughout the Dakhan, and was made absolute sovereign 
of the districts possessed by Sivaji at the time of his 
death. Balaji died in 1720 a.d., soon after the Sayyids 
had been overthrown in the battle of Shahpur, and was 
succeeded by his son B^ji Sao» the second and greatest 
of the FMbwaA* 

178. Bi^i Hao, second Feshwa— 1720 A,]>.— 

1740 Baji £ao inherited all his father's abDity as 

aBtatesmaiii and having beoi trained to balAts of haambBB, 
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and bred a seedier, he was enabled during his admlairtia* 
tion to extend considerably the Mahratta power. His 
policy was to keep the Mahratta chiefs constantly employ* 
ed hx ofi fiom Sataia oollectiDg chanth, and as they did 
this nnder commissions they received from Satara, and 
had to render accoants to the Feshwa, they all became 
bound to the central power, while individually they w^ere 
each of them so weak, that they were unable to disturb 
the government to any extent. It was during this time 
that those Mahratta families, who afterwards established 
themselves as independent powers, began to come into 
notice. The family of the Gaikwar of Baroda arose in 
Gujarat ; Holkar and Sindia in Malwa ; and the Bhonsle 
family, the same family to which Sivaji belonged^ 
established themselves in Barar. 

179. B^ji Bao's policy.— During the whole of the ad* 
ministration of Baji B»ao, the Mahrattas were divided more 
or less into parties. Sahu was Raja, but Sambhaji, son 
of Raja Ram, had set up a rival court at Kolhamp. The 
able and wily Nizam-ul-mulk, the founder of the Nizams 
of the Dakhan, took advantage of this, and, by supporting 
Sambhaji, hoped by dividing the Mahmttas into two 
factions, to establish his own power more firmly in the 
Dakhan. But Baji Rao was more than a match for Nizam- 
nl-mulk. Baji Rao's great aim was to extend tho 
Mahratta power in Hindustan. He saw the weak, dis- 
ordered state into which the Mughal power had fallen. 
He saw the jealousy, if not hatred, that existed between 
Nizam-ul-mulk and the Court at Dehli. He tried to 
arouse a spirit of ambition in Sahu, and in an eloquent 
speech delivered in his presence said, "now is our time to 
cuive strangers from the land of the Hindus, and to 
acquire immortal renown. By directing our efforts to 
Hmdiuitftii» the Mahratta flag in your reign shall fly from 
the Sjnsliiia to Attoek." *'Yoii shall plant it on the 
Himalayas,'* exclaimed the Baja, ''you are indeed a noble 
6on of a worthy &iher.*' 

180, Convention of Seronje.— The Mahrattas invaded 
Malwa and Gujarat, and levied contributions. Mulhar Rao 
Holkar made incursions beyond Agra, while Baji Rao 
himself advanced to Dehli. The attempts of the Emperor 
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to cteck the Mahrattas were of the most feeble kind, and 
the demands of the Mahrattas increased as their power 
increased. A right to levy chauth in the Dakhan was 
oonoeded to Bail Bao. But to grant one thing to Baji 
Bao only madeiiim demand more. The Court at Dehli 
wasy thmtoe, foroed to bestir themselyes, and to put 
lorth their strength to suppress this irrepressible enemy. 
Nisam-ul^mulk was recalled to Dehli, and the iCiillest 
powers were gpranted him to drive the Mahrattas from 
Malwa and Gujarat But Baji BacT oame vp iriik him at 
Bhepalf sorvoanded Us army and forced him to 
sign a convention at Uo r oa i^, by which Niwm- 1788 
ul-mulk promised to grant to Baji Bao the a.d. 
whole of Malwa, and the complete soYereignty of 
the territory between the Chambal and the Narbada ; to 
obtain a confirmation of this from the Emperor, and to 
pay a subsidy of fifty lakhs of rupees to cover the Peshwa'a 
expenses" — an agreement which Nizam-nl-mulk never 
kept. Shortly after this Nadir Shah invaded India. 
At the same time the Mahrattas captared Bassein, and 
thereby crippled the Portuguese power. Baji Rao subse- 
quently invaded the Dakhan, but with little success/ A 

{ew months then^af ter» he 4ied# 

181. Bal^ii Baji Kao. third Feshwa>>1740 A.D. to 
1761 A.D. — Baji Bao left two sons, Balaji Baji Rao, and 
Raganath Rao (Raghoba), afterwards so well known in 
the wars with the English, Balaji Baji Rao succeeded as 
Peshwa, but not without opposition. The Bhonsle family, 
especially, were anxious to put an end to, the Brahman 
$npremacy» Sahu had acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the Emperor, and Balaji Baji Rao, to strengthen his own 
position, obtained from the emperor, confii-mation in his 
office of Peshwa, Sahu died in 1748 a.d. Immediately 
there was intriguing as to who was to he his snooeesor. 
Tara Bai prodnced a child, Bam, whom she declared 
to be tiie son of Smjl IL l^e widow of Sahu, fearing 
the power Tara Bai would have aa regent, wwe Bam Bam 
placed on the throne, supported the family of Eolhapnr; 
while Balaji Baji Bao resolved to take advantage of those 
dissMisions, to seoore tiie power to himself. Tbra Bai had 
great inflnenoe amongst the Mahrattas, Bi^a Saai was a 
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lineal desoendant of tiie great Siyaji, and wonldy tlierefov^ 
be supported hf many of the leaden on thai aceonnt. 
Balaji Baji Bao yes6lTed to entyport Kaja Bain, to set 
aside Tava Bai as regent, and to gain the whole power of 
the state into his own bands; Mja Bam was appointed 
king. Balaji Baji Bao then produced a deed» purporting 
to have been signed by Saba, granting to hdniBelf the 
guardianship of the Mabratta kingdom, so long as he kept 
a desoendant of Sivaji on the throne. The Govemment 
was removed from Satara to Paua. Tara Bai, wild with 
za^, refused to acknowledge Balaji Baji Bao as regent^ 
Stirred up Baja Bam to assert bis independence, and 
when she found him too feeble for ber purpose, cast bim 
into a dungeon in Satara^ and kept hun there tiU her 
death in 1761 a.d. 

« 

18S. Vha SMiwa, vaally tha sovereign— Balaji Baji 
Bao' was now sovereign in. reality, though he continued to 
reign under tbe old name ^ Pesnwa. During the reign of 
Balaji Bait Bao, tbe Mabratta power attained its neatest 
limits and received its most crushing blow. The Bhonsle 
family over-ran Orissa and penetrated into AengaL 
Mulbar Bao Holkar enterdd Bnndelkkaadi and Baga- 
nath Bao marched into ^alior in triumph. Kaianr and 
the Karnatic were invaded by the Peshwa in person, and 
tribute was levied from both* Geriah, a pirate fort, on 
the west coast, was reduced by tbe English and the 
Mahrattas. Salabat Jang and Nizam Ali were 
1760 defeated in the gp?eat battle of Vdgir, and com- 

AJ). pelled to give up to the Mahrattas the forts of 
Daulatabad, Asirgarh and Bijapur ; the posses- 
Bion of Ahmadnagar, and the greater part of the province 
of Aurangabad. The Muhammadau power in the Dakhan 
was thus reduced to the narrowest limits, and over the 
whole of the imperial territory, cbauth had been 
promised by Muhammad Shah. 

laa. AJunaSkahAbdalL— The Mahratta power had 

now reached its lenith. Tbe conquest of the 
J.760 Ptanjab, and tbe capture of Labor brought in upooa 
AtD* the Mahrattas an enemy, that shook their king* 
dom to its centre, and this date may be taken 
as marking tiie hiyinning of the dedixia and fall of tbo 
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Mabratta power. Ahmad Shah Abdali had secured to 
himseif Has Panjab and Multan, and had appointed his 
son, viceroy. When he heard of I^ahor hariiig been 
oaptnred by the Mahrattas, he collected laigearmy and 

marched into India to recover his lost possessions. Coming 
up with Mulhar Rao Holkar, he forced him to retreat. 
Sweeping on to Dehli and crossing- the Jnmna, he took 
Sindia by surprise, and destroyed two-thirds of his army. 
When the news of those disasters reached the Dakhan, 
Sivadas Kao, the hero of Udgfir, was appointed to the 
command, and set oat with twenty thousand horse and ten 
thousand artillery and infantry, to recover the lost reputa- 
tion of the Mahrattas in Hindustan. The war became 
a war of nationalities — of religions. Were the Hindus or 
the Afghans to be the rulers of India ? The Rajputs, 
Pindaris and Jats flocked in vast numbers to the Mahratta 
stall dards. The Rohillas and Shnja-ud-daulab, viceroy 
of Oudh, joined Ahmad Shah. The two armies met at 
Panipat. The Mahratta army consisted of fifty-five 
thousand horse, fifteen thousand infantry, and two huni 
dred thousand Pindaris and followers, widi two hnndred 
gons* The Mnbammadan army consisted of forty-seven 
thbosand horsey thirty-eight thonsand foot, and seventy 
gnns. The Mi^rattas took up an entrenched position 
told waited to be attacked : bat Ahmad Shab declined to 
do BO. Instead of that, be practically blockaded 
the Mabzatta forces, and reduced ^ them to the 1761 
utmost extremities from want of provisions. At .a,d« 
last Sivadas Bao wrote to ^uja^ud^daulab of 
Oudb, The cup is now full to the brim and cannot 
bold another drop/' and the Mahrattas prepared to con^ 
qner or die. From early morning till afternoon tbe battle 
raged with the utmost fury, and for a time it seemed as if 
the Sindus were to be victorious. But the Afghans were 
Stnn^r pbysioally than the Hindus of the South, and in 
the 3oBe, protracted, hand to hand strup:gle tliat took 
place, the Hindns were over-^matched. Viswas Rao, the 
son of Balaji Bajl Rao, was killed, and Sivadas Rao 
disappeared, never to be heard of again, The Jats 
deserted the Mahrattas in a body. Mulhar Rao Holkar 
treacherously withdrew his forces from tlio field. The 

bftttle was lost. Thousands ot tbe Mahrattas were cut 
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dovrn in the flight. Many took refuge in the village of 
Panipat. Next morninff the village was BiiROiiiided. 
The fagitiyes were taken, drawn np in line, and 
beheaded. The women and children were carried off as 
slaves. As many as two hundred thousand Mahrattas 
perished in the campaign. There was wailing and mourn- 
ing in every Mahratta home, and a gloom overhung the 
whole of Maharashtra. When the sad news reached 
Balaji Baji Rao, it broke his heart. He died in 1761 a.d., 
and with him passed away all hope of the MahrattM 
becoming the paramount power in India* 



• CHAPTER IIL 

Fboh the TmfiD Battle of Panipat to the Tbbatv 

OF Saj^bai. 1761 A.D. TO 1782 A.D. 



Mada Rao, Fourth Feahwa* 
Alxaljra Bai. 
War with Haidar AU. 
^arayana Baob Fifth Peahwa. 
Madii Rao Narayaqa, Sixth 

Peshwa. 
Treaty of Surat. 



Treaty of Pijrandhar. 
Fii-sfc Sfahratta War. 
Betreat of the English. 
' Oonventiofi of Wargamt 
Bassein captured. 
Labor and Gwaliar taken* 
Treaty of Salbai, 

184r. Madu Rao, fourth Feshwa, 176X A.D.— 177X 
A.D.— Madu Rao, son of Balaji Baji Rao, was at onco 
raised to the offipo of Peshwa, and, as he WQ-s only seven* 
teen years of ago, his unolp, Ragwath Rao, was appoint* 
ed regent, But in less tho-n four years, Madu Rao assumr 
ed the reins of Government, Raganatb Rao was made a> 
prisoner, and was not released uiitii q> short time before 
Madu Rao's death in 1772 a.d, 

%B5, Ahalya Bai»~-Malhar Rao Holkar, the founder of 
the Holkar family, died in 1766 a.d. He first brought 
himself into notice by his brayery and ability in 1724 a.d., 
and during the next forty years attained to high rank, and 
played a distinguished part in the Mahratta history. Hig 
only son died before him and his grandson outlived him 
but a short time. Ahalya Bai, the widow of the former, 
thereby became the lawful heir. She appointed Tnki^i 
Holkar, an experienced Sillidar, but no relation of the 

i^nulyi to the oonuoaad ot the armji while she hejsetf 
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took nnddr her own manngrnnent the civil administraiion. 
She was one of the most remarkahle women that ever 
lived. Under her rule Indor rose from a petty village to 
a large and ilonrisbing city. She is now woishipped in 
Malwa as an incarnation of the deiij. 

186. Mahadaji Sindia.— About the pame time (1761 
A.D.) Mahadaji Sindia became the head of the Sindia 
family. He was. an illegitimate son of Kanoji, the fonnder 
of the family, who came into notice along with Mnlhar Bao 
HoUcM* in 1724 a.d. Mahadaji was wonnded at the battle 
of Panipat. After the treaty of Salbai, (as we shall sec), 
he beoune Tirtnallj independent and for years was the 
great rival of the celebrated Nana Famavis. He died in 
1794 A.]). 

187. The Mahxratta power revivea.— During the reign 
of Mada Rao the Mahratta power recovered much of its 
lost prestige througliout India. He led an important ex- 
pedition into the Kamatic and distinguished himself in a 
war against Haidar Ali. Haidar Ali was defeated in the 
field, and forced to restore to the Mahrattas a large extent 
of territory, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of mpees* In 
1769 A.D. a Mahratta army again crossed the Cbomba], and 
toiroed the Si^pnta and the JTats to pay tribute. Boliil* 
kbaaA waa oyer*ran by a large amy under fliadia. Shah 
Alam n» the nombial emperor of DehU, left the English 
protection for that of the Mahratte^t and the latter seizedT 
all that remained of tiie power of the once mighty Mughal, 
Hadn Bao died in 1772 A.Di 

188. Narayana Bao, fifth Feshwa— 1772 A.D.^ 

1773 A.D. — Madu Eao was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Narayana Bao. But, within a year he was 
murdered, and Raganath Rao, his uncle, who had been 
kept a prisoner in the palace at Puna for some time pre- 
viously, ascended the throne. Whether the murder of 
Narajana Rao was instigated by Raganath Rao is still a 
mystery ; but suspicion was so strong against him, that 
Bam Shastri, a distinenished minister, refused to serve 
• nnder him and retired from Pnna. 

189. Baganath Bao, nominal Feshwa.— Those dis- 
tractions at, Puna induced iNizam Ali of Haidarabad again 
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to take tlie 6 eld. But Raganath Rao and Madaji Blionald 

of Barar defeated him, and compelled him to cede territory 
yielding twenty lakhs per annum. The Nizam, however, 
having first worked on Raganath Rao*s feelings, handed 
him his seal, and asked him to take as much more territory 
as he wished. Raganath Rao, not to be out-done in genero- 
sity, returned the seal and all the territory that had been 
ceded. By this unwise act he lost an opportunity of 
knitting the Mahratta chieftains to his cause, which he 
could have done, had he distributed amongst them the 
territory he had thus acquired in war, ' 

190. l/MlM'BMcVurBiynau^ wb^ 

Bao soon had Gamie to regret the blnnde]^ he liad madef 
News reached him that the widow of the mnrdered 

Narayana Bao had given birth to a posthumous cMld^ that 
the infant, Madn Sao Narayana, had been raised to thq 
throne, and that a Conncil of JRegency had been formed 
with the celebrated Nana Famavis at its head* Baga- 
nath Rao hastened hack and defeated the forces sent bjf 
the Council of Regency against him. Instead, howeTeri 
of marching to Pnna and taking possession of the thronO} 
which he conld easily have done, he foolishly withdrew tp 
Malwa and Gujarat, and finally applied to the English at 
Bombay for help. By this time the English had become a 
great power in India. The small piece of land granted to 
them by Raja Ram of Chandragiri in 1639 a.d., as a site 
for Port St. George, had been greatly added to, and the 
Northern Circars had likewise come into their possession. 
In Bengal, their power extended over the Lower Provin- 
ees, and on the west coast, they had received Somba^ 
from the Portuguese. 

101. Treaty of taxHt.— -The English were desirooa of 
acquiring territory, and when Baganath Bao offered to 
giye them Salsette and-Bassein, as also the tern- 1771c 
toiy and revenue of Broach, to meet the expenses '''^ 'J^ 
of the war, the Bombay Govemment conelnded 9, 
treaty at Snrat, and prepared to aasist in restoring 
Baganath Bao to the throne* 

192. Treaty of Pnrandhar— The Bombay Govern- 
ment had made this treaty without consulting the Govern- 
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maii at Oalcaita^ wlisoh, by the 1lt(pi1rtrliiff Aot, with 
Waarren Hastiogs, as Ooramor-G^eiieral, and a Ooonoili 
had recently been made the Sapreme Gk>v0niment in 
India* The hitter declined to ndaSy the treaty of 1774 
Snxat. They! pronounced it impolitio. dangerons^ fl 
nnanthorized and nnjnsty and another treaty wae 
made with the Ckmnoil of Begenoy at Pnna» and signed 
at FnrandhaTs by which only Salsetto was ceded 177A 
to the Englisb, and the canse of Raganath Rao ^' 
WBB abandoned. But peace with the Mahrattas 
was hardly possible now. The Directors in England 
approved of the treaty of Surat and condemned that of 
Porandhar. Nana Faranavis received a Frenchman at his 
court, famished with presents from the King of France. 
As England was on the eve of a war with that countiy, 
Warren Hastings resolved on war, ostensibly to place 
Raganath Rao on the throne, but in reality to defeat the 
designs of the French. This war is known as the first 
IKahratta war. 

193. Convention of Wargajtt.~-The Bombay Govern- 
ment were delighted at seeing their original policy now 
being carried ont. They resolved not to wait for 
the force that Hastings had despatched fpom 1778 
Bengal, bnt to invade the Mahralia oonntry at a.d. 
onoe. The arrangements for condocting Baganath 
Bao to Puna and placing him on the throne were 
intmsted to a Committee, consisting of Mr. Camac and 
Mr. Mostyn, Members of the Bombay Council, and Colonel 
Egerton, the Commanding Officer. The army left Bombay 
in November 1778 A.D., and early in January advanced to 
within eighteen miles of Puna. Meanwhile, Sindia had 
arrived there, had united the difEerent i^tions, and, with 
thousands of Mahratta horse, he came up with the British 
at Talegaon. The Bombay army consisted of only two 
thonsand six hundred British troops. Mr. Mostyn had 
died before the army left Bombay, and Colonel Egerton, 
in consequence of ill-health, was obliged to hand over the 
command of the army to Colonel Cockbum. Mr. Camac 
propoHod a retreat, and, under cover of the night, the 
British army began to retire. The result was disastrous. 
J^o sooner had the retreat, began than clouds of Mahratta^ 
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oame sweeping on and attacked the rear. FortaDately 
tbere was one oraye and able officer in the Enfflish anny, 
and he, Captain Hartley, so gallantly wiwstood the 
repeated changes of the Ifohmttas, i^t they were nnable 
to break the English line. The retreating army reached 
Wavgan. Hartley showed his snperiors how they might 
safely effect their retreat to Bombay. But ColoDel Cock* 
bnm declared it to be impracticable. The Committee 
entered into negotiations with the Mahrattas and signed 
the OonTantuni of Wargam»" by which all the 
1779 possessions the English had received from the 



given to Sindia. The army on its way from Ben- 
gal was to be ordered to advance no further, and two 
hostages were given. 

194. The war renewed. — The utmost indignation was 
felt both in India and in England at this convention. The 
persons, who concluded the peace, were dismissed the 
Kir vice, and the Governor and Court of Directors im- 
mediately annulled the treaty, as having been concluded 
without authority from them. Meanwhile, Colonel God- 
dard had marched his army from Bengal and had arrived 
at Snrat. He had distinct powers given him as^ envoy 
of the Bengal Government ; and the entire anthority over 
the army was introsted to him. At first he tried to enter 
on negotiations, bnt the Oonrt of Pnna, elated with their 
past snocess, assnmed so lofty a tone, that no other course 
was Left open than war, and, on this occasion, the British 
were no longer anziliaries to Baganath Bao bnt principals. 

On the first of January, Goddard crossed the Tapti, 
1780 ^T^^ before the end of the month carried Ahmada- 
A.o. bad, the capital of Gujarat, by storm. Holkarand 

Sindia crossed the Narbada with twenty thousand 
horse. Goddard went against thenu Bnt they would not 
fi|^ht. They would draw themselves np in line as if to 
give battle, and, on the first fire, would gallop ofE and be 
soon out of sight, Goddard, thinking they had been 
defeated, would pursue, only to find them drawn up in 
battle order in some new situation. For some months the 
army under Goddard was in this way harassed and drawn 
iraitiesely throngh the coontxy. Bnt^ towards the end of 




Broach was to be 
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tbe year, Bassein web captoredt and the wkole combined 
force of the Mahiattas, that came to the re- , , . . n^w^w 
Uei of that town, was defeated by Hartley. i^eoember. 

195. Retreat of the English.— While tlie English 
armies were thus successful, and were rceoveriDg some- 
what of their lost reputation, a terrible enemy burst oa 
the Madras Presidency and carried fire and sword almost 
to the very gates of Fort St. Geoi^e. Haidar Aliof 
Xaisur had formed an allianoe with the Nizam and the 
Hahrattas against the English, and as now the greatest 
number of i^ops that the latter conld collect would be 
necessaiT to protect their interests in the south, an atten^pt 
was made by Goddard to enter into negotiations with Nana 
Famavisi to bring the war to an end. The Court at Puna 
delayed. Goddard, thinking to overawe them, marched 
with six thousand men into the Konkan and threatened 
Puna., The Mahrattas laid waste the country, harassed 
Goddard's rear, cut off his convoys and intercepted his 
baggage, so that it was with the utmost difficulty he 
made good his retreat to Bombay. 

IM. Tlia Sngliali tsimupluuBLt.— Meanwhile, the 
genius of listings, ^e GoTemoivGeneral, came to the 
rescue. He resolved to carry the war into the very heart 
of India. Captain Popham, with two thousand four 
hundred men, was sent across the Jumna. The fort of 
Labor was taken by storm. Owaliar* the strongest for- 
tress in the empire, was next attacked. Under cover of 
night, Popham mounted the scarped rocks and scaled the 
waHs. Before morning this fortress, hitherto considered 
impregnable, was in his hands. In furtherance of the same 
policy, another army under Colonel Oamac was sent into 
Mahva, and Sindia, taken by surprise, was defeated with 
great loss. 

197; Treaty of 8albai.--'Tho8e successes greatly 
added to the reputation of the English, and as Hastings, 
by a large bribe, succeeded in withdrawing Mndaji Bhonslo 
of Barar from the other Mahratta leaders, Sindia thought 
it wise to make friends with the English, and, through his 
mediation, a peace was concluded at Salbai, by w^hich the 
territories were fixed as in the treaty of Purandhar. 
fiaganath Bao was granted a pension of three lakhs per 
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annum, and was allowed to choose a place of residence. 
Broach was bestowed on Sindia to mark the sense which 

the English entertained of his conduct at Wargam, 
1782 and of tlie humane and kind treatment he had 
A.D. given to the hostages. All Europeans except 

the Portuguese were to be excluded from the 
Mahratta country, and Haidar was to be compelled to 
relinquish the territories he had recently taken from 
the English and from the Nawab of Arcot. This treaty 
is known as tho Xreaty of Salbai. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Fbom the Tbbatt of Salbai to thb Tbbatt of Bassbih. 

1782 A.D. TO 1802 A.D. 



Death of Mahadaji Sindia* 

Battle of Kurdla. 

Baji Rao II, the last Peehwa. 

Battle of Pana. 

Treaty of Baasein. 



Sindia takes Dehli. 
Ghulam Kadir. 

8india and Nana Faraavia each 

scheming for supreme power. 
Sindia appointed Deputy to the 
Peahwa by Shah Alam II. 

108. Mahadaji Sindia.— Eor many years after the 
treaty of Salbai, the relations of the Mahrattas to the 
English were of a friendly character. But, during this 
period, the Mahratta history is marked by the rapid rise 
of several of the Mahratta leaders and especially of Alaha- 
daji Sindia. He had already over-run Bnndelkhand, 
bad compelled the Rajputs to pay tribute, and, when Shah 
Alam II sought his protection, Agra and Dehli had 
fallen into his hands. In 1790 a.d. Sindia was appointed 
Deputy of the Emperor to the Peshwa. He thus held by 
authority the executive power in Hindustan, and a rank 
higher than all the ministers of the Peshwa's Court. So 
elated was Sindia by his success, that he demanded chauth 
even from the English in Bengal, a claim that was indig- 
nantly refused, and the impropriety of which Sindia had 
to acknowledge. But all this power and territory which 
Sindia had acquired brought with it its troubles. He 
required money to keep up his army, and to defray the 
expenses of Shah Alam's household. To meet this outlay 
he sequestrated the jaghii-s of many Muhammadan chiefs, 



NANA FABKATIS AKD SIKDIA* 



and taxed the Rajputs so heavily, that they rose against 
him and drove him ont of Rajputana. The Muhamma- 
dans, headed by Ismael Beg and Ghnlam Kadir, son of 
the Rohilla chieftain, Zahitah Khiin, took np armp, 
captured Dehli and obtained possession of the Emperor's 
person. Ghulam Kadir put out the P]mperor'8 eyes with 
a dagger ; every memljer of the royal family was dis- 
honored and degraded, and some were starved to ^maa 
death. Such atrocities were too much for Ismael 
Beg. He went over to Sindia. The Mahratta ^*^* 
army advanced to Delili, where they were received with 
tlie greatest joy. The Emperor's person was secured, 
and Ghulam Kadir taken and put to a horrible death, 

199. Nana Parnavis and Sindia.— The scheming for 

power between Sindia and Nana Farnavis continued. The 
aim of the latter was to cement the Mahratta confederacy 
under the authority of the Peshwa, which at this time 
meant under himself ; while the whole conduct of Sindia 
showed that he wanted to set np an independent state» 
if not to be supreme in the empire. Sindia*s indepen- 
dence had already been acknowledged by the English. 
He had acted the part of a mediatoi* between the English 
and the Court of Puna, and become guarantee of a peace 
(Salbai) honorable to the Mahrattas. He had Shah Alam 
under his protection. He had been appointed Shah 
Alam's Deputy to the Peshwa, and the office had been 
made hereditary. His army, disciplined by M. de Boigne, 
a Frenchman, was the finest in India. And though Sindia 
pretended this force belonged to the Emperor, this thin 
veil did not deceive Nana Farnavis, Holkar and the other 
Mahratta leaders. Sindia resolved to go to Puna. 
The professed object of the visit was to invest the 1790 
Peshwa with the insignia of the office of Vakil-i- A.D. 
Mutlaq, or supreme Deputy, a dignity first con- 
ferred on the great Nizam-nl-Mnlk by Muhammad Shah. 
But Sindia meant, if ]X)88ible, to overthrow the Brahman 
influence, and to make himself supreme in Maharashtra. 
The pomp and gmndeur displayed at the ceremony of 
investiture wag beyond anything ever witnessed in Puna. 
Sindia himself aft'ectcd the utmost humility, declaring 
himself to be only fit to carry the Peshwa's slippersi and 
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desiring io be addressed by no higher title than that of 
Fatell, headman of a village. At the same time ho was 
trying to ingratiate himself with tho Peshwa, and to prevail 
on him to desert Nan* S^FDavia and pat himself under 
his protecjbion* Sindia's oareer, however, was suddenly 
bronght to a close. He was attftcked by fevei^ and died on 
the 12th Febraaxy 1794 A.n. He was snooeeded by his 
nephew, Banlat Bao Siadia. 

200. Battle of Kurdla.— Nana Famavis was again 
finpremo in directing the affairs of the Peshwa. A dispute 
arose between him and Nizam Ali, because the latter had 
not paid the tribute agreed upon after the battle of Udgir. 
For the last time the Mahratta chiefs assembled under the 
Poshwa's banner, and at Xnrdla the Nizam was defeated. 

Nana Farnavis had now reached the zenith of his 
1795 power. Bat the Mahratta confederacy had lost its 
▲•D. cohesion. From this time the lenders began to act 
lor themselvesy and to set np independent states. 
A romantic friendship had been formed between Madn 
|tao» the Peshwa, and 8aii Bao» the son of Eaganath Bao, 
After Madn Eao, Baji Bao, was the nearest heir to the 
throne. Kana Farnavis placed Baji Bao in confinement. 
In a fit of grief, Madn Bab threw himself from the terrace 
of his palace and died in two days. 

201. B%Ji Rao II,— the last of the Feshwas— 1796 
A.D.— 1818 A.D.— On the death of Madu Rao, the Court 
at Puna became a complete net-work of political intrigue ; 
but in December 1796 a.d., Baji Rao was at last seated on 
the masnad. In 1800 a.o.. Nana Famavis died, and with 
bim departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
tishratta GoTemment." Disorders became eTM<ywhefe 

S'evaleQt. Baji Bao was oompletely nnder the control of 
anlat Bao Sindia. JaswantKao, though sn ^legitimate 
Bon^ had succeeded Tokaji Holkar. He united to his 
fortunes Aiaat Khan, an Afghan adventurer, inti^ed 
Malwa and plundered Ujjain. Siadia retaliated by adY%nt 
oing against Indor. Jaswant Bao, with a force of Hdstf 
thousand men, hurried on to the relief of his capitsl. Bat 
be was thuronghly defeated, and Indor was completely 
plundered. Had Sindia followed up his victory, the power 
of Jaswiwt Bao might have been annihilated. Bat ^9 
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luled to do so, and Jaswant Bao, quickly gathering around 
him' an army of daring brigands and me-booters that 
delighted in plunder, came up vMk the nnited forces of 
the Peshwaand Sindiia nearTima. The battle was one 
of the most, obstinate eveclo|^t.inIndii^ Hoikar- ^q^^ 
gained a complete victory* The whole of Sindia^s ^ 
guns, baggage and stores fell into his hands* 
Bi^i Bao fled to Bassein and pnt himself iulo tiie hands 
of the English. 

202. Treait]r of Bassein.— At Bassein, Baji Eao 
entered into a treaty with the English. The chief terms 
were (1) a subsidiary force was to be permanently station- 
ed in the Peshwa's territory, and districts yielding twenty- 
six' lakhs of rupees were to be assigned by the Peshwa for 
its maintenanoe ; (2) no European of a nation hostile to 
the English was to be entermned by the Peshwa ; (3) 
the Peshwa gavB np his claims to 8arail»and 
submitted the adjustment of his claims on the 1802* 
Nizam and ihe Gaikwar to English arbitration; a,d. 
(4) the Peshwa bound himself to be the faithful; 
ally of the English. The English, on the other hand, 
promised to |>rotect him and' his kingdom. 

Meanwhile the English had been called on to settlo 
affairs in Gujarat. Govind Rao had died and there wa.s a 
dispute about the succession. Baroda was taken and 
Gujarat brought under the English protection. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
The Second Mauratta War : 1802 a.d. to 1803 a.d. 



Sindia and Blionsle refuse to 
acknowledge the Treaty of 
Bassein. 

The 8(H>oikd Mahratta war. 

The Harqnieof Welleelej. 

Flan of the campaign. 

General WeUesIey takes Ahmad- 
nagar. 



Battle of Assai. 
Battle of Argam. 
Treaty of Deogaon. 
Dehli takeib 
Battle of LaswarL 
Gujarat captured. 
Treaty of Siiji Anjeogaon* 



203. BMilta of tha tceaty of Bassei]i.^The treaty 
of Bassein was a turning point in the history of India. It 

unavoidably led England into the greatest war she has 
ever waged in India, and, by her triurapliant success in 
that war, her supremacy in the land was established. By 
that treaty, the Peshwa had sacrificed his independence, 
and had acknowledged England as a paramount power. 
It was hardly to be expected that Sindia and the other 
Mahratta leaders, none of whom had been consulted, would 
accept such a treaty. Daulat Rao Sindia had been follow- 
ing the policy of his distinguished uncle, Mahadaji, and had 
hoped to overthrow the Peshwa's power and establish him- 
self head of the Mahmtta empire. Raghuji Bhonsle of 
Barar, like his pi-edecessors, had no love for the Brahman 
eupremacy, and hoped that, as descendants of the gpreat 
Sivaji, his family might obtain the power in Maharashtra. 
Bat though both Sindia and Bhonsle loved the Peshwa bat 
little, they loved the English still less, for they saw that 
ihe growth of that power wOald not only frustrate all their 
hopes of fatore aggrandizement^ but might evea lead to 
their own overthrow and loss of independence. They » tiiere- 
f 6re, refused to accept the trealy of Ba&sein. Sindia crossed 
the Narbada and joined Baghuji Bhonsle* War was 
declared. Holkar remained inactive watching the issue of 
events. Meanwhile* General WeUedey, who had marched 
to Puna and re-instated Baji Bao on the throne, had been 
invested with full powers as Political Agent of the 
Governor-General, and Commander*in-Chief of the British 
troops in the Dakhan. 
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904. TIm Memd Malixatto wtal^The' oftmpaigu 
yt/M arranged by the Ifarquis of Welleeley on a 
hitherto unknown in the amiaU of the English in India. 
General Wellesley, brother of the Gh>yemor-General, 
encamped near Ahntaidnagw with an army of eight 
thousand nine hundred and thirty men ; Colonel Stevenson 
on ^e CtodaTeri with seven thousand nine hundred and 
twenty men ; while General Stewart^ with seven thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six men, formed a covering 
foroe between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. At 
Cawnpur, a force, ten thousand five hundred strong, was * 
placed under General Lake, to attack Sindia's possessions 
m Hindiuitaai« . At Allahabad three thousand five 
hundred men were ready to act on Bundelkhaad. While 
an army, five thousand two hundred and sixteen strong, 
was destined for the invasion of Katak; and another, 
seven thousand three hundred and fifty -two strong, was 
sent into Gujarat to take Broach. The Mahrattas were, 
therefore, to be attacked on all sides. 

205. Bhonsle defeated.— On the 8th August 1803 a.d. 
General Wellesley began the war by storming Ahmad- 
nagar, which fell into his hands. Coming up with the 
united forces of Sindia and Bhonsle at Assai, a village 
situated at the confluence of the Kailna and the Juah, 
he gave battle. The odds were tix^mendous — four thousand 
five hundred English against fifty thousand Mahrattas. 
At the first shot Raghuji lihonsle tied. Sindia soon fol- 
lowed. The Mahratta artillery remained firm for a time 
afid did great execution. But, when the infantry brokOi 
the battle was lost, and ninety-eight cannon 
remained in the viistor's hands. The loss on 88rd Sept. 
the English side was ^eiy soTere. More than 
one-third of those engaged were either killed or wounded. 
But a yictoxT had been gained more splendid than any 
recorded in the history of the Dakhan.. BurluuDipiw and 
the ^rt of Asirgavli were taken by Stevenson. Wellesley 
marohed into Bwar and defeated the Baja at Argaan. 
CkkwUghav next feU into his hands. This forced 
Baghuii Bhonsle to come to terms. On the 16th 18Q8 
December, he signed the treaty of Deogaon. By a.d. 
this treaty Baghoji ceded to the English the 



jmyyince of Katak, incladmg BaJiisoce. All tlia teaitaiy 
west of the Wardha and south of G^awilghw ma givea 
to the Nizam. All claims on tha Nizam were renannced. 
No sabject of a nation at ymt with England was to be 
entevtamecL without th& consent of the Fitigl^iylf GoracA** 
meat. A roiidcnt was to be EeeeiyetLait Nagpnr* 

800. 8itt«l»aMMMI.--]tfeanwMl0|t]ieBiisyeb 
had been no less suocessfol against Sindiai'a poaseeskmcK 
Ctoneral Lake captured Aligorb, (Angnst 29)^ and adwio^ 
edtaDehli. Sindia's mmj was commanded by 
one Louis Bonrqnin, a Frenchman. Tko Bnglish 1808 
charged with the bayonet, and Sindia's army was a,d» 
unable to withstand the fury of the onset. General 
Lake entered Dehli in triumph, and took the aged blind 
emperor, Shah Alam II., into his proteetion. Agra was 
next captared. And by the decisive victory at SMwUfi 
(Nov. 1), the French battalions in Sindia's army were 
broken up, and all Sindia's terrifcoriea south of the Cham* 
bal, with Agra and Dehli, were placed in the power of the 
English Government. The army in Gujarat captured 
Broach and Champanir. Bundelkhand was overrun by 
Colonel Powell. Sindia, vanquished at every point, 
deserted by the Raja of Barar, his splendid army almost 
aimihilated, was forced to sue for peace. On the 30th 
December, he signed a treaty on much the same lines as 
that of Deogaon. All the territories between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and all north of the Rajput states of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur were ceded to the English and their 
allies. The cities of Agra and Behli, the capitals of the 
Mughal empire, thus fell into the hands of the English. 
They also received Broach in Gujarat. Ahmadnagar was 
given to the Fesfawa; and an extensive district to the 
Niaam. Bnndeikhand was taken by the English, 
in exehflfnge lor the dletriotB ist the Mahratta 1803 
ooontry that had been ceded ftvr the support of a.d. 
tiie* eabeidiarj force hj the treaty of Biwaein. 
The same oonditioitB were made witii relereiioe to Bnro- 
peamiy and to Sindiar receiving a resident' at his oonrt, as 
m the trea^ of Deogaon. This trealr^ is known as The 
tvsatgpr of dbjl Apjengjaoa. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Third Mahratta Wab. 



The tlurd MaliTatt* W«r. 

Tank Rampnra captured. 
Battle at the Mokhuudia FftlB* 
Retreat of Monson. 
Holkar captures Muttra* 
Holkar defeaM «fe ItaakalMid. 
Batile of Dig. 



Indor taken. 

Bhartpur besieged. 
Simlia joins Holkar. 
A change in En<^li3h policy. 
Peace with Sindia. 
Peaoe with HdUnr. 



207. The third Mahratta war— 1804 A.D.— 1805 

A.D. — ^Within four months Sindia and Raghnji Bhonsle 
bad been thoroughly defeated and had been glad to sue for 
peace. The rapid and victorious career of the Eni^lish 
bad startled the whole of India. Holkar had been waiting 
to see what turn fiyenta were likely to take, so that when 
{he one iHde or the other was azhaasted, he might throw 
himself in and obtain a preponderance of influenoe. But 
before he coold make np his mind what to do, he fonnd 
that the English had xeaiJized their object and that Sindia 
9nd Bhonsle had been completely reduced. 

208. Cause of the war.— The English had no desire 
to go to war with Jaswant Row Holkar. He was an 
illegitimate son, and his legitimate brother had been set 
aside, But the English had nothing to do with that. So 
long as Holkar kept within his own tei-ritorios the English 
would not interfere, Holkar pretended afc first that he 
wanted peace. Shortly afterwards he began to make tho 
most extravagant and insulting demands, and addressed 
a letter to G^i^eipal WeUealey of the most threatening 
kind, He entered Bajpntana and collected idiaath. As 
by the last treafy with Siiidia the Rajputs had become 
allies fl| ibe EngUsh, th^ English were 

bound to protect tbem from their enemies. ^^P^ 1804. 
Holkar was osUed on to withdraw« Ho 1806 
refused. War was deolared« the object ' 
being to utterly crush out a power, that so long as it 
w^Uk^lv to disturb the peiK^ of tbd £mpire« 
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209. Plan of tlie campaigfn.— Holkar was no mean foei 
His army had been greatly strengthened by f ngitives from 
the defeated armies, and now numbered sixty thousand 
cavalry, and fifteen thousand infantry, with one hundred 
and ninety-two pieces of artillery. General Lake ^vas 
ordered to advance southward into Bajputana, and 
Wellesley to march north from the Dakhan. Holkar was 
thus to be hemmed in between those two armies. Bat 
there was famine in the Dalchan and Wellesley ooald 
not move. Colonel Murray was, therefore, ordered from 
Gujarat with a force sufiicient to co-operate with Genml 
Lake. On the arriyal of Creneral Lake in Bajputana the 
troops of Holkar beat a hasty retreat. Holkars territory 
was then inyaded, and the fortress of Tank Baanpim 
captured. The rains setting in, Colonel Monson was left 
to keep Jaswant Rao in check, while Greneral Lake 
returned with the main aimy to cantonments. 

210. Retreat of Colonel Monson.— Colonel Monson 
crossed the Chambal. As he hoped to be joined by Colonel 
Murray from Gujarat, and by a force which Daulat Rao 
Sindia had promised to send from Ujjain, he advanced 
through the Pass of Mokhundra into Holkar's territory. 
But he soon began to find himself in difficulties- His 
supplies were running short. Treachery was in his camp. 
Reports were brought to hjm that Colonel Murray had 
fallen back into Gujarat. He, therefore, retreated to the 
Mokhundra Pass, leaving the irregular cavalry to follow. 
The cavalry were dispersed by Holkar, and the forces that 
had been sent by Sindia deserted to the enemy. At the 
Pass of Mokhundra the English force was attacked by 
the whole army of Holkar, but succeeded in driving them 
back. Ultimately, through many difficulties, with rivers 
swollen, marshy plains flooded and roads in which the 
cannon sank to the azle^'trees in mud, with scanty provi* 
sions in his camp, and much sickness and. many deaths 
among his men, and with Holkar harassing his rear^ 
Golotipl Monson at length led the wreck of his army into 
Agra on the 31st Augast. The sicl^ the exhausted and 
the wounded were left behind and were cut to pieces. The 
cannon and the baggage were left fast in the mud. The 
effect of this retre^ tended to dim the military lastvS of 
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the English for a time, and considerably to dtrengthen Hol- 
kar* It gained for him an ally in the S^fa of Bhrns^pnVy 
and even the Jats and the BajputB were ahaken in their 
allegianoe to the English Government. One or two simi* 
lar disasters would hem raised the whole of Indii against 
the English power. 

211. Holkar defeated.— Holkar next captured Mnttra. 
General Lake hastened from Cawnpur, while Holkar in the 
most daring manner, and, bj a rapid movement, led his 
infantry to Dehli, for the purpose of taking the town and 
eecorin^ the person of the- Emperor* The English nnder 
Colonel Ochterlony gallantly defended the place, and, after 
seven days, the siege was raised. General Lake sabseqnent- 
ly made np to Holkar at Favakabad» and defeated him. 
General Braser had, meanwhile, been sent against the Baja 
of Bharfpur, and had rented him in a great battle fought 
at Big (i3th Kov.) ; and the fort of Dig itself 

was subsequently taken. Holkar*s dominions Dee. 
had also ^len into the possession of the Eug- ' 1804 
lish. An army from the Dakhan had reduced 
ChaaAnr and other fortresses, while Colonel 
Murray with his army from Gujarat had taken possession 
of Xndor. The only strong place yet to be taken was Bhart- 
pur. It was an impregnable fortress. For three mouths 
the English forces besieged it. On four occasions they tried 
to take it by storm ; but failed, sustaining a loss of over 
three thousand men. While they were preparing to make 
another attack, the Raja came to temis, and paid twenty 
lakhs of rupees as the price of peace. Sindia, 
observing the suceoss of Holkar, threw oil his i^lt5i4^"^ 
allegiance to the British, plundered and detain- 
ed Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, and marched with an army 
to the Chanibal. Thither Holkrir retreated on the fall of 
Bhartpur and received a hearty welcome. 

212. Hon-latarraition policy.y-Meanwhile, a new 
spirit had come over the British nation, and a ne^ policy 
was to be adopted. The brilliant successes in the second 
Mahratta war had dazzled the public in England. Within 
a very few months, the English, by force of arms, had 
come into possession of the capital of India, and had re- 
duced the whole of Central India to dependence. But this 
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new war with Holkar began to alarm tbe people at home. 
A claM of poUtiflians arose fchat condemiied the system of 
conqiiAst and annexation, — that condemned the snbBidiary 
system. They advocated " a policy of non-intervention.*' 
The native states, they said, ought to be allowed to 'settle 
their own quarrels. They might call in the assistance of 
the neighbouring states, and tbue large armies might be 
contending on tne frontiers of tlie English possessions. 
But the English should not interfere. They should have 
a strong military force ever ready to act on the defensive, 
and no more. The Marquis of Wcllesley returned to 
England, and Lord Cornwallis was sent out as Governor- 
General to carry out this new policy. He died soon after 
landing in India, and Sir George Barlow, the senior Mem- 
ber of Council, succeeded him in office.- The cost of the 
recent wars had been very heavy. Peace was now want-ed, 
peace at any 2>ricc. Sindia saw that, from the low condi- 
tion into which Holkar's troops had fallen, there was 
little hope of his being finally successful. He, therefore, 
made terms with the English. Gwaliar was restored to 
him, and the Chambal was made the boundary line 

between bis possessions and tboee of tbe 
28rd Not* EngUsb. A pension of fonr lakba was given 

bim, and jaghirs were bestowed on bis wife 
and bis daughter. 

S13. Solkaff snea for paaee.T-Holkar fled into tbe 
Panjab, where be hoped to find tbe Sikhs ready to assist 
bim. He was greatly disappointed. Closely followed by 
Lord Lake, be would soon have 1)een utterly crushed, bad 
not tbe new policy saved him. He no sooner asked for peace 
than he got it on the most favourable terms. All his terri* 
tories that had been taken from him by the English were 
restored — even that territoiy north of the Cbambal which 
the English bad at first reserved for themselves. Holkar 
was to retnm to Malwa by a prescribed rou^e. In further 
pursuance of this new policy, Sir George Barlow annulled 
the protection treaties that had been formed with the 
Rajputs, an act that, considering the good services rendered 
by the Rajas of Bunda and Jaipur, amounted to a breach . 
of faith with those states. They were thus left to bo 
plundered by the Mahrattas. The Baja of Bhartpur and 
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the Eajjmb state of Ulwar wonld likewise have been, 
abandoned bad it not been for the protests of Lord I^^e. 

Thus England, after baving so nttedy snbdaed ber 
enemies in £Didi% that sbe oonld bave establisbed a perma- 
nent settled GoTernment in tbe eonntiy, and secured for 
it a lasting peace, by ber narrow, nnstatesnumlike folioy, 
idienated ber allies ; and, by ber weakness in lestonng to 
ber enemiesy Holkar and Sindia^ tbe forts and territories 
tbey bad lost, placed in ibeir bands a power, ibat tbey 
were soon to use for tbeir own aggprandizement, and tbat 
involved India in another sanguinary war. But, before 
entering on tbat war, we mnst traoe tbe growth of tbat 
English power, that bad now become paramcitwt in the 
land* 

Iieadiwg Dates of the Mahratta History- 

Birth of Sivaji ..m..... 1627 A.]|. 

Sivaji assames the enaagns of royalty 1674 a.]>« 

Death of Sivaji... 16S0 a.D. 

Balaji Yiswanath — First Feshwa , 1714 a.d. 

Conveotioa of Seronje.*. 1788 a.d. 

Baasein captured •«•• 1739 A.D. 

Third Battle of Paoipat « 1761 a.d. 

Treaty of Siirat 1775 a.d. 

Treaty of Purandhar 1776 a,d. 

Convention of Wargam .•.•.•••.••>«• •••''1778 A.p. 

Treaty of Salbai « 1782 A.n. 

Battle of Kardla .« • 1795 a.d. 

Battle of Puna 1801 a,d. 

treaty of Basseia » ,.• 1802 A.D. 

The seoond Mabmtta IVto .»•••*••>.•.;..... 1603 A.n. 

Battle of Asaal ...•'•«•.. 1803 a.iv 

Battle of Argam •••••« »••■«•••••.*• 1803 a.d. 

Treaty of Deogaon 1803 a,d. 

Battle of Laswari..... 1803 A.D, 

tTreaty of Serji Anjengaoo .•••....•••. 1808 a,i>. 



The third Mahiatta War 
Battle of Dig M. 



1804 A.D. 
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CHAPTEK L 
BabiiY ENGLisa VoYAQEa — 1577 a.d. to 1707 a.d. 



Early voyages. 

Charter gmuted hj Queeo 

Elizabeth. 
The S&at India Company. 
Massacre of Amboyna. 
TheUnited Sasfelndia Oompany. 



Bombay given to the Ki ^ l ^ ht 
Fort St. George built. 
Fort St. David built. 
Factory on the Hagli> 
Fort WSllittttii a Pkeiidenoy* 



S14w Barlj English Toyages.— At the time when 
the Portugese were doabling the Cape of Good Hope 
and establishing their snpremacy in the eastern seas^ 
England held a very inferior position as a maritime power. 
But, daring the reign of Queaa BUiftbetliy one of Eng- 
land's greiSeat sovereigns, . (1558 A.D. to 1G03. a.d.), the 
utmost energies of that conntij- were called forth to keep 
foreign invaders from its shores, and, before Elizabeth s 
death, England had become one of the first naval powers 
in Europe* The Portognese had discovered the way to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, and, according to 
the ideas prevalent at that time, they alone had the right 
to sail by that route. The English were desirous of 
engaging in the eastern trade, and they determined to 
try to find a passage to India other than that by the 
Cape. One expedition was sent into the north-eastern 
seas to try to discover a way round the north of Asia ; 
but the brave crew were driven on the coast of Lap- 
land and perished from cold and famine. Other expedi- 
tions were formed to reach India by sailing round the north 
of America ; but those and many subsequent expeditions 
proved unsuccessful. In 1577 a.d. Francis Drake, a 
very celebrated sailor, left England, crossed the Atlantic, 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, and, sailing 
thence across the Pacific, landed at the Spice Islands. 
He was well reoeiyed there, and he returned home by the 
Cape of Good Hope with a rioh cargo. With the excep- 
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tion of Magellan, Drake was the first man tliat liad 
Bailed round the world, and his return to England was 
hailed with the greatest joy. Voyages of discovery then 
became all the rage. Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman 
of great property, sold his estates, that he might fit out an 
expedition and sail round the world as Drake had done. 
At the same tune, a company, named the Sbevant Com- 
pany, tried to carry on trade inth Bidia by way of Qrria 
and tHe Mediterranean ; bat, from tbe amount they bad 
to pay for tHe transport of tilieir goods, tbey were unable 
to compete in the market with the Fortngnesey who 
carried their merchandise by the Cape, ^e only xonte, 
thmfore, left open to the l^glish, was by the Gape, and 
they resolved to go that way, even though they ran the 
vidk of having to fight the Portuguese in eastern waters. 

216.. Origin of the East India Company .—In 1599 

A.D., an Association, with a subscribed capital of - -qq 
£30,000, was formed for trading to the East, and, 
on the last day of that year, a charter was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth, " to the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies^" giving 
them the monopoly of the trade in those regions for fifteen 
years — a concession that was extended in perpetuity by 
Elizabeth's successor, James I. This was the origin of 
the £ast India Company. The first expedition sailed to 
the Moluccas. The commander was not veiy particular 
as to the means taken to obtain merchandise. When he 
found he conld not purchase pepper and spices to advantage, 
he seized a Portuguese ship richly laden with caliooes and 
other valuable goods, transferred the merehandiae to his 
own ships, and sailed lor England. In snbseqnentezp^i*^ 
tions, the English became mere jnrates, now attaddDgtho 
Portngaese, now captnrmg Chinese vessels Isdiiin • 
with silk. In 1607 aj>. Oaptoin Hawkins WM 180? 
sent oat to Bidia, to solicit eommerdal pri* a.i>. 
viJeges from the Emperor, Jahangir ; and in 1615 
A.I>. Sir T. Boe visited the great Mughal with a similar 
object. By this time permission had been obtained to 
erect factories at 8iint« Ahmadabad and Kambay ; 
and in 1612 A.D. the Company had been lovmed into a Joint 
Btock Company, managed by a Ooramr and DiNotm. 
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The Company bad many difficulties to conttod with. The 
f ortngnese and the Butch, who had possessed settle- 
ments in the east prior to the arrival of the English, conld 
not but regard the latter with suspicion and hatred. 
They put every possible obstacle in the way of the English 
obtaining goods. The Portuguese attacked their ships ; 
but, as the naval power of that people was weak compared 
with that of England at this period they invariably suffered 
defeat. The hatred of the Dutch culminated in the 

** Massacre of Amhoijna,'' when ten Englishmen 
1623 were executed on a groundless charge of con- 
A.D. spiracy, and in spite of a friendly treaty that had 

been concluded between the Dutch and the English 
Companies. Nor was the Company disturbed by foreign 
powers alone. Private adventurers sprang up, who cried 
out against the trade of the east being monopolized, and 
who persisted in carrying on trade tiiere, though it was 
nnlawfnl for them to do so. To tho^e adventurersy who 
were for the most part roving pirate captains, the 
Company gave the name of " i»ier£pm." Amal Company 
was also started. But the striyings and contentions 

between iiie two Companies were so disastrous 
1708 to both, that they amalgamated under the name 
ii.D. of " The United Baat luAia Company." The 

United Company was formed, as the first one had 
been, on the Joint Stock system, with a certain number 
of shareholders. The shafeholders elected twenty-j^ur of 
their nuinher as Directors, to arrange and manage all 
matters connected with the Company's trade and policy ; 
and this arrangement, with some modifications, continued 
to be the Government of British India till 1858 A.D., when 
the anthority of the Company was transferred to the 
Crown. 

216. Early English Settlements.— Surat for a con- 
siderable time remained the principal seat of the English 
settlements in India, and it was not until 1662 a.d., when 
the island of Bombay came into their possession, 
16^5 that the seat of the Presidency on the west coast 
A.P. was transferred to that town. The earliest settle- 
ment on the Coromandel Coast was at Armagon, 
some miles south of Nellore. At Masulipatam a factory 
was afterwards erected. The Company were likewise 
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denroQt of baying . some place of 8i*reiigtli to protect 
their trade, and, when the Raja of Chandragiri gare them 
a piece of land at Xadvaapatam, they erected a fort there, 
which became the seat of a Presidency on the east coast, 
and called it Fort St. Oaovffo. The Untoh bad pre- 
Tionslj OBtiUished a settlement at Pnlieat. The French, 
too, anzioos to hare a share in the good things going 
jn the East, formed a Company, and, after considerable 
trouble, fixed on Pondkdimrrj for their settlement and 
soon raised it to a very prosperons state. No love was 
lost between those rival nations. The English, out of 
hostility, pnrehased from the Raja of Nareinga, Tegaa- 
pataaty a place only twelve miles south of Pondicherry, 
and bidlt a fort there, " Fort 8t. David," which, as we 
shall see^ soon became famous in Indian history. 

It was some years after the English had established 
themselves at rnkdrag that tliey obtained a footing in 
Bengal. An English medical gentleman having cored 
Shall Jaliaii of a dangerons illnoss, the Emperor, 
ont of gratitude, allowed his countrymen to erect a 1658 
factory on the Hngli* From this year ships ' a.]). 
regularly visited the Hngli, though the trade was 
still under the superintendenoe of the authorities at Fort 
8t. George, The Company met with opposition from the 
native rulers of Bengal snch as they had not experienced 
elsewhere, and, misjudging the strength of the power with 
which they would have to contend, they resolved to wage 
war against the Great Mughal and the Nawab of Bengal. 
Ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers arrived in 
the Hugli; but they were repulsed. Subsequently, tbo 
English burnt forty ships in the harbour of Balasore. 
Anrangzeb was then Emperor. Enraged at this violent 
proceeding, ho ordered a general attack on all the Company's 
settlements. Surat, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were 
soon reduced, and Bombay was besieged. The English, 
thereupon, sued for peace in the most humble way, 
and Anrangzeb, desirous of retaining the commercial 
advantages his country obtained from traffic with foreign 
lands, allowed the trade to be resumed. 

217. Policy of tlia OompaBy.—From this time the 
pdiey of the CkoipaDy was chuigod. They resolved to 
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bare flomBihing moi^ ihaai tlie privilege of ereoting 
laiotoiiee. Ifc was laid down as a detenmnate 
.1698 object of policy, that indepencleno$ was to he 
' AJ>. estabUiheAin In^, and dominion acquired*** The 
Oempanj, therelore, held themselves oeady to 
purchase any land they could obtaiii« and secured the 
Zemindarship o£Oalcatta» where they erected a fort, called 
Port William* vhidh was made iibud eeat ol a FjceaideDcir 
in 1707 iLD. 



CHAPTEB IL 
The English in Madkas. 

The Engtish and French at war. Disputed suooeBsfona. 
Fort St. GeOfgD taken hy the Anwar-nd-din. 
French, Chanda Sahib. 

Dupleix. Dapleix-fath>abad. 



For many years after the building of Fort William the 
English were allowed to carry on their trade in peace. 
Wars were mging around them. The Mahrattas were 
Bcouring the country and levying ohauth from Gujarat to 
Bengal, from Tanjore to Dehli. Nadir Shah was crossing 
the Indus and capturing Delili, massacring the inhabitants, 
and carrying off the peacock throne to Persia. But the 
Ehglish were little disturbed by those events. They were 
busied over their cash books and ledgers, and, ever careful 
to pay their rent, they were allowed to go on amassing their 
profits free from molestation. 

218. The French and ZSngliah at war.— But this 
quiet was to be disturbed. England went to war with 
France, and the French resolved to attack her factories 
in the East. Fort St. George was at that time the most 
important settlement on the Coromandel Coast. Outside 
the fort native villages had sprung up with amazing 
rapidity. Thousands of weavers iiad settled there, and the 
trade had become very considerable. 

819. Port St. C^eorge taken by the Prench.—In 1746 
A.D. a French fleet appeared o£E Madras, commanded by 
Labourdonnais, Gtjvernor of the Mauritius and Bourbon. 
!Che EsLglish w^re ill-prepared to receive them* The/ 
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had yet to learn the arts of war. After a resistance of 
five days, during whioh two or three houses 
were destroyed and four or five men killedi 1746 
the Snglish Bomndered their fort and warehonflflB. a»j>* 
LalM>nraonnai8 sailed for Pondicherry, prosusing 
tonrestore the fort to {he Kwgliah on their paying a 
;moderate ransom* But IhipileiaKt the Governor of 
Pondicherry, had set his heart on driving the English 
oat of India, and estahlishing the French inflnence. 
He aocnsed Lahonrdonnais of having .taken bribes 
from the English, and refused' to acknowledge the 
engagements made by him.* Dupleiz seized all the 
booty he could find in Fort St* George, and, oarrying the 
English and their Governor off as prisoners of war* entered 
Pondicherry in triumph. The effect of this was for a 
time disastoons to the English. It lowered them as a 
fighting people in the eyes of the natives, and added 
greatly to the power and prestige of the French. The 
Nawab of the Karnatic, dreading the growth of the latter 
power, sent ten thousand troops to capture Madras. But 
they were met by a French force of only four hundred 
men with two guns, and were utterly routed. Then was 
again seen, what had formerly been discovered by the 
Portuguese at Cochin, that hordes of ill-disciplined Asia- 
tics were powerless in a contest with the well-trained 
armies of Euro|)e. Another and important discovery^ 
that natives when drilled and led by European officers 
made splendid soldiers — was soon afterwards made by 
Dnpleix, and both the English and the French at once 
took advantage of the discovery. The English Govern- 
ment was tmnsf erred to Fort St. David. The war waa 
carried on with varying success, until it was brought to 
a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1748 X4>» By 
this treaty, Madnus was restored to the Company. 

880. IMspnttA raeoMMrfomi.— The year 1748 a.d«, 
was an eventfol year in the history of India. 
JCiduunmaA iBOwi died «t IMili. Mm died at 1748 
Stdam, and the ndeof the Peihwas began. AlunaA 
miah inyaded the Ptojab. The great VjuMf^ 

*When Laboardonnais returned to Fnmoe h» WM throwD into 
wlMB, wkeie be mm kafft te thraa years. He 4M wx» 9,Hee Us 
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Mulk died at Haidarabad. The death of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
led to important events in the Peninsula. While the 
Magb.al power was in the ascendant, and the Emperor at 
Dehli had the means to enforce his commands, all the 
viceroys in the provinces held their appointments subject 
to his will and could be dismissed at pleasure. But, on 
the decline of the Mughal empire after the death of 
Aurangzeb, those viceroys set up independent states, and 
though they sent presents to their nominal suzerain at 
Dehli, and paid largo sums to obtain titles or honours 
from him, they became in reality independent hereditary 

sovereigns. Nizam-ul-Mulk had established his 
1712 power at Haidarabad and claimed authority over 
4..D. the Kamatic. The first XTawah of the xSjama^ 

tic had been appointed bj him. On the death of 
the Nawab an adopted son lui4 snoceeded without making 
any reference to Hiftidarahad. Nizam-nl-Mnlk, therefore, 
marched to Arcot and appointed a new Nawab .of the 
Kamatic, namdd A3iwiUMid-diii(I734 4.D.). By the death 
of Nizam-uUMnlk, Anwar«iid-din lost his supporter, and 
one, Chaada Saliib, a member of the previous Eamatio 
family, applied to the French tio place him on the throne 
of the Elarnatio. At the same time a dispute arose regard- 
ing the succession at Haidarabad. The oldest son of 
Nizam-uUMulk was at Dehli* The second son, Vasir 
Jang, seized the treasury, and won the army to his side 
by a lavish distribution of money ; whiUt Xniaffav Jaaig» 
a grandson, produced a will, by which the Nizam had 
bequeathed the kingdooi to him- Muza&r Jang joined 
Ohanda Sahib and applied to the French lor help. Nothing 
could be more pleasing to Dupleiz than this. A man of 
great ability and boundless ambition, Dupleiz si^w the 
possibility of founding a European empire in India. 
Could he ba successful in this contest, he might take the 
place of the Great Mughal in Southern Indiai and have 

a nawab of the Kamatic and a viceroy of the 
1748 Dakhan ruling under him. The united armies 

marched into the Karnatic, defeated Anwar-ud-din 

at Ambw, and left him dead on the field. They 
then advanced to Arcot, ai^d Chauda Sahib was proclaim* 

ad Nawab ol the Kamatic* Knhaawad Ali^ the son 
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of Anwar-ud-diiii fled with the remnant of his army to 
Molilaopolj. 

221. Dnploiac all-powerful in Southern India— Good 
lortnne still followed Dnpleix. Jixji, the strongest fortress 
in the Earnatio — ^the scene of many a contest between 
Hahiatta and Mashal — ^was taken by his disth&ffnished 
General, Bnssy. Nasir Jang was shot by his own followers. 
Chanda Sahib and Mnza&r Jang proceeded to Pondicherry, 
where they were received with the wildest joy. Salutes 
were fired, and a ' Te Denm' was sung. Musaffar Jang was 
installed Viceroy of the Dakhan with the greatest pomp. 
Dupleix was appointed Qovemor of India fnm the Krishna 
to Oape Comarinf was entrusted with the command of 
seypn thousand horse, and presented with niouej to the 
value of twenty lakhs, and also with many valnable jewels. 
Chanda Sahib was appointed Kawab of the Kama- 
tic under the authority of Dupleix. Muzaffar 1760 
Jang did not enjoy his high position long. On A.]>. " 
his return to the Dakhan his troops mutinied and 
he was killed. Bussy, who had gone with him, appointed 
Salabat Jang, a younger son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, his 
successor, amid the acclamations of the army. Dupleix's 
policy had been completely successful. He was now 
practically the ruler of the Karnatic and the Dakhan. 
The natives had been dazzled by his success. To com- 
memorate his triumph, he erected a column, bearing an 
inscription proclaiming his glory to all the nations, and 
built a city around it and called it Dupleix-fath-abad, i* e., 
**The City of the Victory of Dupleix." 



CHAPTER m. 

The English teiumphant in the E^arnatic. 



Devikottah taken. 
Clive at Arcot. 
Clive takes the field. 



Dnpleix-fath-abad destroyed. 
The Engliah triaxnphaut* 



222. D^vikottah taken.— The English had been almost 
altogether inactive during this period. They had been 
anxious, however, to establish a settlement at Devikottah, 
near the mouth of the Koleroon, and took advantage 
of a dispute that arose in Tanjore» as to the succession. 
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to aoeompludi their object* An exiled member of the 
reigning Tanjore family promised to give them €taB 
settlement, and to pay aU the expenses of the war, if they 
would place him on .the tiirone. The Bnglish sent an 
expedition to Tanjore, bniv on the Baja o&ring to oede 
Devikottah, they immediately changed sides, and even 
agreed to keep the claimant, whom they had at first 
Blip ported, a dose prisoner, provided the Baja allowed him 
fonr thousand rupees a year. 

223. dive at Arcot.— The English had acknowledged 
Muhammad AH, Nawab of the Kamatic, and had sent small 
detachments to his assistance again and again ; yet they 

oonld not, in the face of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
1751 Chapelle, wage war against the French. Bat the 
A.D. instinct of self-preservation roused them now to 

put forth every effort . Dnpleix was all-powerful 
in the Pouth of India. Muhammad Ali was closely besieg- 
ed in Trichinopoly by Clianda Sahib, and was on the point 
of capitulating. Were Muhammad Ali to surrender, Dupleix 
would use Chanda Sahib to drive the English out of 
Southern India. The safety of the English depended on 
the fate of Muhammad Ali. Larger detachments were sent 
to Trichinopoly, and many skirmishes took place between 
the French and the English. In one of those, a young 
captain, named Robert Clive, who had come out as a clerk 
in the Company's service, greatly distinguished him- 
self. Clive was at that time only twenty-five years of age. 
He proposed to the Governor of Madras to send an 
expedition against Aroot, the capital of the Nawah. The 
garrison left there hj Ohftnda Sahib was small. If ^ 
English coold capture Arcot^ it would force Chanda 
Sahib to send large detachments from Trichinopoly for 
its recovery, and the siege of Trichinopoly might |ie 
raised. The authorities at liadras agreed to the pro- 
posal, and Clive was appointed to the command* With 
two hundred Europeans and three hundred sepoys Clive 
marched from Madras. He had only eight officen, and 
of those only two had ever been in action, and four of the 
others were mere clerks like himself, who, fired by his 
spirit, had taken to arms. The weather was storm j; but 
tnrough thunder, lightning and rain they pressed on. 
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iad wlieii their adwiee mm roporied to the garrison 
at Arooti the ktter ev»oimted the fort, and CUve and 
his^men entered withont striking a, blow. The fort was 
in Cliye's hands^ bat he knew well he wonld not be idlow« 
ed to xenlam in nndistarbed possession of it He at onoe 
began to collect provisions, to repair the walls and to 
prepare for a siege. The garrison, having recovered from 
their panic and having been reinforced, so that they 
now numbered three thousand men, approached the oitjr. 
Clive issued from the fort during the night, slew great 
numbers of them and returned without the loss of a 
man. The result of the capture of Arcot was as Clive had 
anticipated. When th(; news reached Tiichinopoly that 
the capital and favourite residence of tlie Nawab was in 
the hands of the English, there was the wildest excite- 
ment. Chanda Sahib at once sent an army of four 
thousand men under his son, Raja Sahib, which was 
Btrengtliened by one hundred and tifty French sent from 
Pondicherry, and other forces that Raja Sahib met on the 
way. When he reached Arcot, his army was ten thousand 
strong. By this time the little garrison under Clive had 
been greatly reduced by sickness. There were bub one 
hundred and twenty Europeans and sepoys remaining, 
and of the eight officers only f6ur survived. For fifty 
days this little band held ont. Hunger pressed them. 
The sepoys came to their commander, not to complain of 
their scanty fsae^ bnt to propose that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who -required more nourish* 
ment than the natives of Asia. ' The rice*water, th^ saidy 
was enouffh for themselves." The bravery of tiie defence 
sstonishea the bede^^nu They had been accustomed to 
look upon the Engbsh with contempt. They had seen 
them carried ofE prisoners by the French. They had 
believed they had none of the qualities of warriors. 
They now saw they had made a mistake. Xovavi 1751 
&ao, a Mahratta leader, who was at Ambur, and a.d. 
had been watching the struggle, declared he 
would help the English since he saw they could help 
themselves, and advanced to their aid with six thousand 
men. Raja Sahib heard of bis approach. He threatened 
Clive, and, when menaces were of no avail, he tried to 

bribe iiim. JBut Ciive rejected hia bribes with scorni and 
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defied him to do bis utmost. Baja Salub determined 
to storm the fort. The daj selected was during the • 
Muhsman. The Mahammadan anny, filled with religipus 
enthusiasm and drunk with bhang, rushed on the trenchea 
with scaling ladders in their hands ; but they were repulsed 
at every point. The straggle lasted for tm hour. Four 
hundred of the enemy lay dead. The garrison lost but 
five mem When the sun rose next day ^eMuhammadan 
army was gone. The siege wae raised. 

224. CliTe takes the field.*-Beinforcements were im- 
mediately sent to Clive from Madras, and he took the 
field. He effected a junction with Morari Bao, ' and 
hastened to attack Raja Sahib, who was at the 
1761 head of a force of five thousand sepoys and three 
A.D. hundred French. He oame up with Aaja Sahib 
at Arni, defeated him, and got possession of his 
baggage and cannon. Clive*s army was greatly strength- 
ened by six hundred sepoys, who deserted from Raja 
ISahib and were taken into the English service. Conje- 
veram fell without a blow. Clive returned to Fort 
St. David. The object of the campaign had been gained. 
The siege of Trichinopoly languished. Muhammad Ali 
was acknowledged Nawab of the Xarnatio. 

895. ]>epleis4latlMbad defftroyed.— Had Clive had 
the full charge of the war, or had the other Sn|flish 
officers posseMod anything of his energy and abiH^y 
it would soon have been brought to a close. But i£e 

natives said Olive's soldiers were different from the other 
£nglish soldiers, and, while they fled before Clive, they 
were not afraid to advance even against Fort St. George 
in his absence, and to lay waste and plunder the European 
residences in the suburbs. Clive hastened from Fort St. 
David, and again defeated Raja Sahib, killing more than 
one hundred of the French that were in his army. On 
the way, Clive passed Dupleix-fath-abad and razed the 
pillar and town to the ground. The pillar with its vaun- 
ting inscription had been set up to dazzle the natives and 
to impress them with the greatness of the French power. 
Ko measure coald tend more to lower this power in the 
eyes of the Hindus, than the destruction of the city and 
the pillar that had been erected to proclaim it. 
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826. The English triumphant.— Elated by those 
successes the Ghnrernor of Madias determined to send a 
strong detachment to'relieTe Tridhinopoly, which was still 
besieged. At this time, Major Lawrence^ a very distin- 
guished officer, retaMed froiti tlitngltaLd said ateumed the 
chief command* OUye aocomimaued him to Trii^^iiiopoly. 
The recent successes of the English brought them many 
allies. Movari Boo had already joiued tlfem. The B^nt 
of Maisur sent fourteen thousand men ; and troops were 
sent by the Baja to TanjOre. The army besieging Triohi* 
nopoly retreated to sstanigani) an i^and fonned by 
braaehes of the Koleroon and the E^aTeii, and was ha, its 
tarn besisged. Attempts were Aiade by the Vtenoh at 
Pondi<dieny to relieve it but without StteceSBT. Chanda 
Sahib surrendered to the Raja of Tanjore, who pifomised 
to spare his life. But the Raja basely violated his 
promise and put him to death. The French also May 
sunendeied. The officers were allowed to go 6n 17M 
parole, i. e., they Were allowed to go free^ on a 
promise that they would not take up arms again during 
the war. The soldiers, four hundred in numbeir, wers' 
taken prisoners to Fort St. David. The English were now 
triumphant in the Karuatic. The French interests seemed 
to be mined. But a quarrel soon broke out between th© 
English and their allies ae to the possession of Trichi- 
nopoly, which ended in the Regent of Maisur and Morari 
Rao going over to the French, and the Raja of Tanjord 
retiring to his home. Major Lawrence defeated the- 
Fi*ench at Bahur. Clive with a band of raw recruits and 
five hundred newly levied sepoys took Covelong and 
Chinglepat. Olive soon afterwards returned to England. 
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, CHAPTEBr IV. 
Affai&s in the Kaknaxio. — 1752 aj). to 1756 a.d. 



Sie^re of Triebinopoly oon* 

tiaaed. 

Iforthern Cirows oeded to 

the French. 
Peace of Pondicherry. 



Fan of Dapleix. 
War renewed. 

Cliye returns to India* 
Geriah captured. 
Affairs in Beugal. 



227. The war continued.— The war was continued. 
The French strengthened by the Mahrattaa and Maisur 
troops again laid siege to Trichinopoly. Trichinopoly was 
considered the key of the Karnatic- Could Dupleix cap- 
ture it, he might accomplish his threat and reduce Madras, 
to a fishing village. For eighteen months the allied armies 
surrounded the city, and during that time much valour 
was displayed on both sides. While the contending forces 
were thus nearly equally balanced in the Karnatic, the 
French were accomplishing great things in the Dakhau. 
Sussyi as we have seen, had accompanied Salabat Jang 

to Haidarabad. To Bussy, Salabat Jang owed his 
1752 throne. Without Bussy, he could not keep it. 
.A.D. He, therefore, ceded to the French an extensive 

range of territory on the coast of Coromandel, and 
Orissa, including the Northern Circars, for the support of 
the French troops- T^e French thus acquired a larger 
territory in India than had ever been possessed by any 
European power. This new territory, with land lormerly 
ceded by ifnza&r Josig to Dupleix, extended from the 
Gundlacama, northward to the pagoda of Jaggajmatht 
some six hundred miles, and yielded a revenue of eighty 
lakhs annually. 

Meanwhile, this war between the French and the Eng- 
lish in India led to dissensions between their respectiye 
Goyemments in Europe. Since the Treaty of Atx-la- 
Chapelle the English and the French had been at peace in 
Europe. This war in India was, therefore, an anomaly, 
a thing that the people in England could not well under- 
stand. The English were desiroas of peace. The opera- 
tions at Trichinopoly had been as yet very indecisive and 
might still be yery prolonged. Trade was being interfered 
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wHb. The English offered to aeknowledge Balatet Sfnaig, 
Viceroy of the DaUutti, if the IVenoh would admow- 
ledge Knhaminad All/ Nawatb of the XAvutio, Bat 
Dnpleiz claimed io be Nawab of the Kuvatio himself, and 
he would enter into no agreement withont tint being 
acknowledged. 

228. Treaty of Pondicherry, Pall of Dupleix.-^ 
Kothixiff was left for it but an appeal to the home anthori* 
tieS' The English Directors called on the &glish 
Goremment to take np the quarrel as a national one* 
The French DiTeotors grumbled that those wars were 
interfering' with their profits^ The English blamed 
Dupleix as being the cause of the war ; for it was by his 
moner that Ghaada Saliib had been liberated from Satara. 
The French disapproved of this system of encroachment 
followed by Dupleix, which, while it added to his glory, 
emptied the coffers of the Company. Dupleix therefore 
was doomed. He must be sacrificed to proYent a war 
between the two countries* A French envoy was sent 
out to supersede him and make peace with the Eng- 
lish Company. At Pondicheny a treatgr was signed, by 
which both sides agreed to renounce all native 
government, and to give up interfering with 1755 
native states. All territory that the French A.D. 
possessed in excess of tliat held hy the English 
was to be restored. Dupleix returned to France a ruined 
and broken-hearted man. He survived his disgrace nin(; 
years, and died in abject poverty on the 10th November 
1764 A.D. A peace had been concluded. But it was soon 
toTje bi^oken. The English felt it their duty to establish 
Mahammad Ali as Nawab of the Kamatic, and to assist 
him against the Poligars and others, that refused to 
acknowledge his authority. The French retained possession 
of the Northern Circars, and, when Salabat Jang, acting 
on the advice of his nobles, tried to throw otf the force 
of Buesy, the latter marched to Haidarabad and quickly 
pat down the opposition. 

MO, OUMMHtanis to Iiidift.<r>-By this time Olive had 
returned- to India» as Gcrvemor of Fort 61. David. 
The first war CSIrvv .wa| engaged in, on his return, 1756 
was against a pirate fort, named OevialW flitnated a.d. 
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on the Malatiar coast. Early in tiie centaiy, a piraite 
Q^ief, of ijm naM of Aagrlftp b^an to scour the aeas, 
4nring the past few yaari bis fleets had become ihe 
terror of all merchant TMseli. Admiral Watson bom- 
barded the town from the sea. Cli\» ftttaokad it from the 
land. The pirate fleet in the harbour was. burnt, the fort 
captjmd»and the booty divided among the soldiers. Clive 
then proceeded to Madras. He had been there but a very 
short time, when the news of a terrible tragedy in Bengjal 
reached him. The Nawab of Bengal had captured Calcutta, 
and one hundred and twenty- three English prisoners 
had been stifled to death in the Blapk Hole. (}]xYf^ 9fid 

WatspijL were imqaediatelj ordered to Qalcntita- 



OHAPTBB y. 

PfiguKK ov ISLE Frenoh Power in the Xabnatio.— * 

1757 4.0. TO 1761 MJ>. 

Coxint de XiOlly. Pondicberry d^gtroy^d. 

Fort St. David destroyed. Jinji ta^cen. ' 

Battle of yandivash. | Death of Lally. 

230. Fort St. David destroyed.— War broke out again 
between England and France, and on the 2r)th April 1758 
A.D., a French fleet under Count de Lally, who had been 
appointed Governor- General of tbe i^'rench possessions in 
India, arrived at Pondicberry. Scarcely had LaHy landed 
his troopf wheal he set ant for Fort St. Davi^, forcing the 
.natives and Hmv cattk^ jnto liis service* WiAm a few . 

weeks tl^e ford fell ^i^tp his handa, aii4 wes tovBl- 
1758 led wit^ the grcivwi* Ebi^ted b(y thip success, Lajly 
44>. ^noed tl^e grand design of driving the {li^rljelioiit 

of l^diai. Bus^y was ordered to leave 4be Qakben 
andoome teliieiMiviejfcpMioe* Lally woiddeeieeMadreeeiul 
then mapqoh tp Q^w^ the weiy 4rBt step he had 
taken was rainons to his cause. . JjF^ eOQ^er «f4i Boei^'s 
back turned on the Northern Oircars ihan the Bala of 
Vizianagaram revolted, end p^t to Galentta for help. 
Colonel Forde was deepatehed to hie jud« He defeated 
Conflan^, Buasy'a sncoessor, and prepeied to reeover the 
English, laotoriee on t^ peeet^ 
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231. Overthrow of thm French.— Coant deLally and 
BusBy marched to Madras, occupied Black Town, and laid 
siege to Fort St- George. But, an English fleet arriving 
in the roads, Lally beat a hasty retreat and the siege was 
raised. The English, in turn, took the field, under 
Colonel Coote, routed the French at Vandivash, 1759 
and took Bussy, prisoner. Karikal fell into their A*P* 
hands and Pondicherry itself was invested. The 
garrison held out bmvely till January 1761 A.D., vheui 
being reduced to the utmost starvation, Lally and 

his troops surrendered. The town and fortitica- 1761 
tions suffered the fate of Fort St. David. Jiliji ▲.D. 
next fell, and, with the loss of that fortress, the 
military glory of the French in the Kamatic was brought 
to an end. Colonel Forde drove the French out of the 
Northern Circars, and Salabat Jang, having lost his protec- 
tor, was thrown into prison by I^izam Ali, who ascended 
the throne of Haidarabad. 

232. Deatk of Lally.— The fate of Lally was most sad. 
He had been sent out to India to drive the English out of 
the oonntiy. Bold, able and daring aa he was, he had lost 
alL On his retnro to France, the Fsench, furioas at the 
loss of their possessions in the East, cried out against the 
Government. The Government, to save their own reputa- 
tion, resolved to make a victim of Lally. Frivolous chargt s 
were trumped up against him, and he was thrown into 
the Bastile, a state prison in Paris. He was tried by the 
Parliament of France and condemned to immediate execu- 
tion. The unhappy man, on hearing his sentence, exclaim- 
ed, Is this the reward of forty-five years' 
service ?*' and tried to stab himself to the heart 1766 
with a pair of compasses. His mouth was gagged, A.D. 
and he was taken in a common cart to the placfe 

of execution. Thus fell the third great leader of the 
armies of the French East India Company. The Freach 
East India Company ceased to exist in 1769 a.d. 
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CHAPTER YL 



Th« EiraLiSH in Bengal. — 1700 a'.d« to 1760 

* 



233. . The English settlements in Bengal had hitherto 
held but a secondaiy place to those in tbe Karnatio. 
Earruk Sijar had granted the Oompany seyeral oommeroial 
adyaatages, and given them penaiesion to piunehaee eight 
villages aroand C^cutta^ and eserciae lordship aww them. 

But Mmlild KnU KhaA, the fiist N^twab ql 
1700 9engpal, -Bihar .and Orissa, and from whom 
. A.D. Marshidabad takes its name, quickfy. saWf that 

inch an inorease of teiritoiy wonld give the 
1725 English oontrol over the port, and lort>ade the 
A.D. Zemindars to sell any land to them under pain of 

bis high displeasure. Under Murshid Knli Khan's^ ' 
1740 Bucoessors the position of the English greatly* 
A.D« improved, and, when Alivirdi Khan nstirped the 

throne, he took the English under his protection* 

234. Siraj-ad-danlah.— Alivirdi Khan died in April 
1756 A.D., and was succeeded by his grandson, Sirai-ad- 



cruel and profligate, insolent and sdf -willed. His mind, 
naturally weak, was pbscijured by intemperance* His 
companions were the dvQgs^of society, who pleased him by 
their flattery and buflboneiy*. Before he. ascended the 
throne be was > nniyevsajly abliorred. Siraj-ud-3aulah 
hated tbe English, and at once proceeded to pick a quarrel 
with ^em, A rich Hindu, whom lie had wished to rob 
of his wealth, had fled tp Fort WjUiam. England and 
France were about to draw ihe sword. The French had 
a settlement at Chandarnagar ; and Drake, the English 
Governor, mindful of the fate of Madras, began to repair 
the fortifications of Fort William. An order was sent to 
him by Siraj-ud-daulah to deliver np the refogee, and to 
demo^sh the new fortifications. Drake replied that he 



Alivirdi Khan. 
biruj'ud-daalfUi^ 
The Bla^ Hole. 
Marshidabad taken. 
Chandarnagar taken. 



Umachand. 
Battle o£ riassey. . 
Mir Jafar, Nawab. 
Defeat of the Daioh.* 
dive returns to Bnglahd. 
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could not in hononr deliver up a fngiiiTe that had sought 
his protection, and that h&had built no new fortifications, 
but had only repaired the ramparta against a possible 
attack from the French. The young Nawab was wild with 
rage. He plundered the English faotoiy at XasimbMajPt 
and took all the English officers prisoners, among whom 
was Warren Hastings* He then inarched to Calcutta 
at the head of fifty thousand men. 

235. The Black Hole of Calcutta.— When the news 
of Siraj-ud-daulah's approach reached Calcutta, the 
English were panic-stricken. The women and children 
were quickly put on board the English vessels, and the 
captains immediately weighed anchor and steered two 
miles down the river. Two boats were left. The Governor, 
frantic with fear, jumped into the one and made after, 
them. The military commander followed in the other. 
The soldiers and oflicers, thus basely deserted, elected Mr. 
Holwell, a civilian, as their leader, and they resolved to 
defend the Fort to the last. For forty-eight hours thoy 
held out. During that time they could easily have been 
rescued by the ships, but not a vessel was sent to their 
assistance. Holwell was forced to negotiate. The soldiers, 
worn out with heat and watching, broke into the arrack 
stores and got drunk. The Kawab's soldiers forced their 
way into the fort. The garrison surrendered. Siraj-nd- 
daulah entered the fort in triumph. He had formed the 
most exaggerated idea of the tre^isures to be found there, 
and great was his disappointment when he obtained only 
half a lakh. He sent for Holwell and expressed his 
resentment at having found so little money in the treasury ; 
but he promised H(Swell protection. The joy of the pri- 
soners^ on hearing tbat their Htss were sale, w:aa excessive. 
But tids joy waa soon .to.be disjielM* ' Onlj .one place, 
"could be »mnd in which to confine iihem. . It^^cfM a j^bom, 
not eighteen feet square, with only ^o.smaU windows 
with ixon.bites*-^ wm, henoefoHh.to be knowb as the 
flOUMk MM«.o£ChamUIS(. Iait(».thi«anuinapartmeiit,<^ a. 
hot Jnne cTening, one himdred undfarty^^ hnman beingc 
were fioieedrsit the point of the bayoaaeib, and the dioor was 
shut We may pass 4>ver the sufEerings of those poor un- 
f ortnnateB dunag that awfnl inght. 6a£co it to sajt that 
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the ghastly forms ol only twrnty-iwo men and one w&inan 
crawled out of that den into the light of a new day. 
1756 The Temaining one hundred and twenty-tkree were 
A.IX. corpses. The question as to whether Siraj-ud- 
daulah was to blame for this awful tragedy has 
been much discussed. The probability is that he was not. 
The prisoners liad been left in the charge of the officers. 
Siraj-nd-daulah himself had gone to sleep, and no one dared 
awake him. But, next morning, when the survivors were 
brought to him, he was utterly callous, and seemed only 
anxious to discover where the English had secreted their 
treasures. Holwell and four others were sent off to 
Mni-shiclfibad in chains. The remainder were allowed 
to go on board the English vessels. Siraj-nd-daulah 
returned exultant to his capital, and addressed a most 
glowing account of his victory to the Emperor at Dehli. 

ft36. Clive recoyers Calcutta.— The news of the 
tragedy of the Black Hole reached Madras in August, and 
a cry for vei^geance arose from every Hp. Within forty* 
eight hours the Government resolved to send an expedition 
into Bengal ; and in October, Olive and Watson set sail 
with nine hundred English infantry and fifteeU hundred 
sepoys. Olive was put at the head of the army. Watson 
commanded the navy. It was December before the fleet 
reached the Hugli. Clive at once landed his forces, cap- 
tured Bndge-bndge, routed the garrison that Siraj-ud- 
daulah had left in Foxrt Williauig recoYered Calcuttay 
and stormed anfl plundered fingli, 

Mt. OhwUlainiagFaip oaytiuP»d>*-Me»awhile Siraj-ud- 
datttkh had Tekised his fdimm* Be had hsgun fsel 
be had made a ttislake in diiying the Bngtish meitihaMi 
hom Ihe eoatiiiif. TMki had been intemiptod mmI hl» 
Myeame had o<rti8e()ii*n% dimlnighed; He wae aiu^knii IkI 
make peaoe with the IbifHrii, yet he dxeaded Utair power* 
Wateon was oppesed ten entering on negotiatbns, deofariiitf 
that i^e Nswab ought te be well thMhed." But C]it«« 
in Tiew of the Ffeneh Wsr tiiat .waa pndlng, ihengte H 
wise to make peaoe, and an agteeftieiit was eeme td$ hf 
which ike English ttMle Was t6 be restored ; oompensa*' 
tion was to 1^ giren te tlie Bufievere for the losses they 
had snetaiaed at the captore of Calesila by the Hawab i 
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and permission was granted to tlie Eagluh to fortify Foit 
Williain. Bat the Nawab had no intention of fnlfiUiiig 
this engagement if he could avoid it. He sent entreaties 
to Buss J in the Nozithem Oircars to come to bis aid agraiast 
the English. Clive and Wai»on heard of this. They at 
onoe attacked diandamagar, the French settlement in 
Beng^y oaptnff^ it, and took five hundred finropean 
troops prieoneie. 

239. Conspiracy against 9iraj -nd-danlah .—The vices 
and follies of Siiaj-ud-daulab had, meanwhile, alienated all 
classes of his subjects from him. A powerful conspiracy 
was formed to put him off the throne. The leaders were 
Raja Baidnrlahh, the finance minister, Jagat Seth, the 
richest banker in India, and Mir Ja&r, the Commander-in- 
Chief. Communication was opened between the conspira- 
tors and Clive, and the latter readily fell in with the 
scheme. Cliye believed the Nawab to be a villain that 
<2oald not he trusted, and declared that either he or the 
English mii£t fall. An agreement was come to by which 
• CHve promised to assist the conspirators, and, in return, 
Mir Jafar, who was to be proclaimed Nawab, was to give 
the English armyj the navy and oivil eervants, c(«npe96afeiQ9 
for their services. The plot wais laid. 3nt time 'wss needecl 
to make the necessary prepaTations fx>v carrying it Wh 
successfully. Clive, therefore, wrote Siraj-ud-daulah what 
he called "soothing" letters, expressing the utmost friend- 
^^ip ; while, at the same time, the same bearer would he 
carrying other letters lor Watts, the English agent, assnr* 
ing him iflmt an.amy munld be sent to Mir Jafar*s assisi- 
MQe» Commnniesto'ons hetwtexL ike finglisk and the 
were ossned on thsongli. ione VauuAasAf a crafty 
ReTigwJi mersluuitr'who had svSavsd eonsidezable loss op 
the capture of Oaiotttta by the Nawab. He knew all the 
tbnnds nf the pbt, and had the lives of the conspirators 
e^imly in his power. Umeobfkiid sndclenly thmtened to 
divulge the yfbpie (mspfara(^ unless he were promised 
thirty kJdis» and insisted that this should be inierted in 
the tieaty made between the Bns^iah and the consmratois. 
The CSomniitlee did not know what to do. But Clive was 
quite equal to tite ooeasion. Umachand did not deserve to 
get the monej \ but were he to go to the Nawab and reveal 
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what he knew, all would be lost. Clive, therefore, pro- 
posed that the money should be promised him, bnt, at the 
same time, resolved that he should never receive it. Two 
treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on 
red. In the former no mention was made of Umachand, 
while the latter, which was fictitious and the one to be 
shown him, contained the stipulation demanded by him. 
A new difficulty arose. Watson would be no party to such 
a deceitful transaction, and Umachand would detect the 
absence of Watson's name. Clive was not to be baffled. 
To his dishonour, he forged Watson's signature. 

239. Battle of Plassey.— All was now ready for action . 
Watts fled fi'om Murshidabad. Clive declared war and 
marched to XasimbaBar. Siraj-ud-daulah and Mir Jafar 
witli an immense army adranced' io Plassey. The twb 
armies approached withili a few miles of each other. It 
had been arranged that Mir Jafar should briAg over his 
division of the army to Clive's side. Clive waited, sent 
messages to Mir Jafar, but Mir Jafar never came. Clive 
iras placed in a most difficult situation. His army consist-* 
ed of tfaspe^ tliottsand men, only seven hundred and fifty of 
whem itete 'British. -with'niiiiB pieceB of aiitQIery; The 
nmj e/i iSt^ 'Nk^M eonsisted of fifty thousaad infantry, 
eightiMn'ibottsalld oftlmlry, wiHk fifty pieees o£ arlillety. 
OUve called a tpuiM'of war^ and was ond in a majority 
that voted .sot to engage ia battle. Babsequently, he 
retned into a grove, ai^yafteriui honr^a veflaotibn, oanie to 
the oondiunon thai; Obote, (para 228), n^o had decdaped 
•himself in fEMronr of engaging the «nemy, was right. Heart 
day Olive croesed the river- and nuunmed for FUuhmj; 

- Tim TStamh'B army was well covered by a grove, 
1767 remained on the defensive. Their cannon did 
▲.O. little injury, while Clive's artillery was very 
efEective. Several of the Nawab^a chief offioeiB 
were killed. Mir Jafar sepakrated his troops from the 
Nawab. Clive immediately charged. The enemy broke 
and fled in the utmost eonfusion. Siraj»^^iaalah, with 
two thousand horse, retreated with. all poadble ^ed to 
Murshidabad. The tents, baggage and - cannon of the 
enemy fell into the hands of the victors, whose loss in this 
memorable battle amonnted to twenty-two killed aoid Mkj 
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wounded. Next day, Olive saluted Mir Jaiar as Ifawab 
of Bengali Biliar and Orissa. 

240. Death of Siraj-tid-danlah.— Mir Jafar proceeded 
to Mnrshidabad. On his arrival, Siraj-ud-dauiah let 
himself down from a window of his palace at night, and 
with only two attendants sailed up the river for Patna. 
He "was captured and broaght back to Murshidabad ; and 
there, in a room in what had onoe been his own palace, be 
was murjlMc^ by Miian, the Bon of Mir Jafar. ' 

• • • 

Vila CWmyaaj «amivAad.-:-Meamfhila Clive 
arrived, and proceeded- to arrange for the settlement of fhe 
terms of the agreement. Vmeliaiid was now to learn 
how he had been deceived. He was informed that the 
paper he had seen was but a trick, and thatJie was to get 
nothing. The shock was too much for him. He fell back, 
insensible, and died, a few months afterwards, a drivelling 
idiot. The treasury of the Company was soon well filled. 
A hundred boats, laden with eighty lakhs in silver, sailed 
down the river to Fort William, with flags flying and 
trumpets blowing. All the servants of the Company 
received rich rewards. Clive himself acknowledged that 
he had received sixteen lakhs. On the news of those 
saccesses reaching England, Clive was appointed OoTaxnov 
of the Company's possessions in Bengal. 

242. Shuja-ud-daulah invests Patna.— Mir Jafar, 
however, was not to remain in undisturbed possession of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In 1758 A. d., the eldest son of 
the Great Mughal, known as the Shahzada, claimed those 
provinces, and, beincr supported by Shuja-ud>daulah, 
Nawab of Oudh, the Mahrattas, the Jats, and some French 
under Mr. Law, amounting in all to forty thousjind men, 
invested Fatna. Mir Jafar, in terror, wished to buy them 
off ; but Bam Narayan, the Governor, held out, and when 
Clive advanced with his small armj, the besiegers fled. 
Ghmt was Uie joy ol Mir Jafar. -In gnititnde, he bestowed 
on Clive, in the name of jaghir, the qnit^re&t due by the 
Company lor the territoijr around Oaicvttaj estimated at 
an annoal Talne of about three lakhs. The Company thns 
becsane the tenants of l^eir serrant. 
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848. T]i6]Niiohd«lbaM.--Tltegratit«deofMirJa&r 

did not last long* He felt how ingeoore his pesiliioii -wss. 
The English had raised him to power. They might take 
the power from him. The FreDych weze now powerless in 
India ; bat the Butoh had a settlement at Chinsnrah, 
They, might help him. He intrigued with the Dutoh. 
They sent to their settlements in the East Indies for troops. 
8eTen large ships soon arrived in the Hogli from JaYa» 

with Ofie thousand five hundred troops on board. 
1759 Olive, rega rdless that Engl and and Holland were at 
A«D. peacOy attacked them by land and sea, defeated 

them, and forced the chief of the settlement of 
Chinsorah to engage to build no fortifications, and to 
keep no more armed men than what were necessary to 
serve as police. Three mouths after thisi Olive sailed for 
lidiglaad (1760 A*D.). 



CHAPTBB VU. 
MiK Kasih.— 1760 A.D. TO 1765 a.d. 



Shvja-nd-dsnlah invades Biliar. 
Hir Jafar deposed. 

Mir Kasim. 

Death of Ram Narayan. 
Disputes with Mir Kasim. 



War with Mir Easim 
Mir Jalar restored. 

Massacre of Patna. 
First sepoy mntiny*- 
Battle of Baxar. 



244. The next five years, dnring whiqh CHve remained 
at home, form a dark page in the history of the English in 
India, and have left on the East India Company a stain 
not wholly elEaced by many years of jost and hamane 
government." 

a4fi. MtaUb besieged.— Scarcely had Olive tarned his 
hack on India when the Shahzada, now become Shah Alam 
II, assisted by the Nawab of Ondh, laid claim to the pro- 
vince of BUuuTt and advanced to Vatiia« 3tani Vaxayan, 
the braTe Hindn, who had defended tiie city when pre- 
viously attacked, again proved true to the Bnglish, and 
held the town, nn& Colonel OaOiand came to hie relief. > 
The Emperor then made a vapid march for Murshidabad. 
Calliand followed. The former wheeled, hastened back to 
Patna and again besieged the town« C^ptidn Ehoz wi^ 
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one thousand two hundred sepoys hurried from Burdwan 
to its relief. Patna was three hundred miles distant from 
Burdwan. But, by forced marches, under a scorching 
April sun, Knox, in thirteen days, came up with the 
besieging army and defeated it. He next crossed the river 
and attacked the Nawab of Parnia, "who had come to 
assist Shah Alamwith thirty thousand men. The natives, 
struck with the daring of this little army, crowded the 
walls of Patna to ^vitnes3 the issue of the battle. For six 
hours the struggle continued, and it ended in the total 
defeat of tlio enemy. 

246. Mir J afar deposed.— It was now quite clear to tho 
English that Mir Jafar was unfit to rule. He had lost the 
very little reason he ever possessed. The money in the 
treasury was exhausted. The troops were clamouring for 
their pay. The Company's treasury also w^as empty, and 
Mir Jafar was unable to pay the balance of his debts to them. 
Mr. Vansittart, who had succeeded Clive, as Governor, 
proceeded to Murshidabad, deposed Mir Jafar, and conduct- 
ed him for safety to Calcutta. Mir Easim, the old man's 
son-in-law, was appointed Nawab. In return, Mir Kasim 
made over to the Company the revenues of Burdwan, Mid- 
napnr and CMttagong, which then furnished one-third of 
the revenue of Bengal. He promised to pay the Company 
the debts due to them by Mir Jafar, and to make over five 
lakhs of rupees towards the expense of the war in the 
E[amatic. In addition to this, the servants of the Com- 
pany personally received large sums of money, ranging 
from thirteen to fifty lakhs of rupees. Such was the 
price Mir Kasim paid forbis cro^n* Snob were the means 
used by the serva&te of the Company to become rich. 

247. Mir Kasim.— Mir Kasim was a man of a very 
different stamp from his father-in-law. He proceeded at 
once to dismiss the worthless favourites that had surround- 
ed Mir Jafar, and to call in all arrears of rent that had 
accumulated under hia weak government. He revised the 
land assessment, abolished a host of useless and expensive 
office?, and called on the provincial ofiiccrs to give up the 
wealth they had amassed by exto|"tion and plunder. One 
of the first of those officers to be attacked was Ram 
Kamyan, the defender of Patna, whom the English bad 
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pronuBod to profteefe horn Ids a^eoiids. Ghaxges were 
tnunped up ftgainit lum. Bam Narayasi aj^ealed ta 
Calouita* H r. Vamdiiarfc sluraaik froxn condenmiiig a man 
-whose gntiUBad noi been proved ^bnfc tlie majoritT of the 
Council sided with Hir Kasim. Bam. Naxajaa was handed 
orer to him. The nnf ortun^ Hindu was at once despoiled 
of the little wealth he had secured. His friends and 
oflfcers were tortured to make known where his suppoeed 
treasure was concealed and, when birt little treasure was 
forthcoming, the brave Kam Narayan was put to death, a 
victim to disappointed greed. No act of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Tansittart did more to weaken the English 
influence in India than this. The nobles of Bengal had 
been wont to place confidence in the promises of the Eng- 
lish. They now saw them hand over a friend, who had 
been faithful to them, and whom they had promised to 
protect, to his most bitter enemy. The friends of the 
English could no longer trust them. Their enemies were 
emboldened, and, amongst the latter, Mir Kasim himself 
was soon to be enrolled* 

248. ms Skudai malc^ Xongldr his eayitaLr-Mb 
Eaaim was 8o<»i In a position to meet the wonls ^{ bis 
army, and to fulfil lus obligations to the Company^ He 
was a nan of abill^ and a man of will. Ha resoltod to 
be Nawab ia reaUly aa well as in name* Mttnbidabad 
wonld imi anit bis purposes as a oapitaL It was.ioo near 
Galentta*. AUbismevanentsoonldbe tooeasUj.wvhdied. 
Ha removed the 4Mat of bis GoTermnent to Mlwiii^fr, a 
distance of three bnndx«d and twenty miles from Cidoatta. 
Def enea wodsi soon s^fsng up around that eity* An arsenal 
was biiU( ^thia the waUs, and oannon and muskets ctf a 
superior kind were maDidSaetnTed. Within three years, be 
bad at bis command fifteen tbonsaad cavaliy and twenty- 
fire tboosand tnlantxy, trained lor the most part hy men 
yrho bad deserted from the Company's service. He was 
no less aetive in improving the adniinistratidn of the 
country^ and in consolidatii^ bis Govenunent* But Eng- 
lish greed and English oppression and extortion were soon 
to lead biui to take up arms on behalf of his rig^tSi and in 
the unequal ooatest be was to lose bis throne* 
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249. Hir Xasim quarrels with the Calcutta Council. 
— ^Under an old im^pmalfimany the .merchaiidise of the 
Company was allowed to paas up and down the connizir 
datj free, bj vixtoe of a acutak or permit^ signed hj tlse 
President. After the hattle oi Plassey, the servants of the 
Company claimed the same privileges for their priyaie 
trade. The grossest abases fqllQwed. Every beat that had 
the English flag %ing oonld pass the teUs nuiGhaUeng^i 
while the transit daties on native goods were heavy. Every 
servant^ every agent of the Company had his daaiak^ and it 
was saidi that the youngest hoy in the service coidd make 
twothonnoidrDpees per mensem by selling passes to the na-' 
tives. Every native trader began to hoist the English flag» 
andyif the officers of the T^awab made the slightest attempt 
to atop a boat with this flag flying, they were carried c& to 
the next factory, or sent to Calcntta in chains. Nor was 
tiiis all. The English carried on their trade in. the* most 
tyrannical way, feeing the natives to bnv dear and sell 
cheap. Trade, waa tiins disorganized. The Nawab was 
robbed of his revenues. What wonder that he should apply 
to Calcutta for redress ! Vansittart, accompanied by Warren 
Hastii^g% proceeded to Monghir. They felt that outrages 
80 gross could " bode no good to the Nawab*s revenues, the 
quiet of the country or the honour of England * T hey were 
well received ; and an agreement was come to, by which the 
Company's servants were to pay a duty of nine per cent. 
The duty Mir Kasim's own Bubjects had to bear was about 
twenty-five per ccnfc. On Vansittart's return to Calcutta 
he encountered the most violent opposition from his 
colleagues. They declared he had betrayed them, by 
surrendering their right to trade free of all duty, and 
resolved that they would pay no duty except on salt and 
that only at the rate of two-and-one-half per cent. Mir 
Kasim, thereupon, removed all transit duties whatever, 
and, thereby, gave his own subjects equal privileges with 
the English. When the news of this reached Calcutta, 
the rage of the Councilors knew no bounds. In "vuin did 
Vansittart and Hastings uphold the right of the Nawab 
to give his own subjects equal privileges with foreigners. 
The Council, by a majority, resolved to call on the iSawall 
to annul his decree, and to inform him that he had greitly 
wxojQged the power that had placed him on the thnma^ 
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Tiie Nawab refoaed to Te^impose ihe dntiea. BoUi sides 
prepared for war* EUis^ the Company's ageat atPatiia> 
saddenlj aitadLod and captured that city. When Mir 
Easim heard d this, he ordered the capture of eyeiy 
Snglishman in Bengal. Mr. Amyatt, araemb^ 
1768 of the Conncil, was taken and killed by the 
A.D. *Nawab*s officers,. Patna was recovered, and Ellis 
and many other Englishmen fell into the hands 
of Mir Kasim. 

2 50. Massacre of PsataSi.— Mir Jafar was bronglit out 
of his place of retirement. The old man, now seventy-two 
years of age, and a leper, readily promised to give the 
Company all they wished, and they re-instated him on the 
timme. An army of six hundred and fifty Europeans and 
one thousand two hundred sepoys left Calcutta. On the- 
2Bd Joly^ Mnrshidabad was captured. A month later, 
they came up with the Nawab's force at Oeriah. Never 
did troops fight better than those of the Nawab ; but, in 
iheeadi the Europeans and sepoys had the best of it^ and 
the Nawab's army retreated, leaving all their gnns and 
stores behind them* In November, the Nawab was again 
defeated at IFdwannllah. Xonghiir next fell. Mir Kasim, 
wild with rage, informed the English if they advanced 
farther, he would put Ellis and the other prisoners to death. 

Bat Mir S^im must beoverthrown, even though the 
1763 prisoners should be murdered, and Ellis and his 
AJ). companions were willing to meet their doom. The 
English army advanced. Mir Ka^im kept his word. 
He ordered the prisoners to be slaughtered. His officers 
refused. They were willing and ready to fight the English 
in battle; but they would not foe the murderers of defence- 
less men and women. They were sepoys, not executioners. 
A fitting instrument was found in one, Walter Reinhardt, 
better known by his nickname, 0iuiivil. This ruffian 
ordered the soldiers to mount the roof of the prison and 
fire on the prisoners. The latter seised bottles, chairs^ 
imything they could lay their hands on, and fought with 
the energy of despair. But not a single person escaped. 
One hundred and fifty defenceless soldiers, civilians, and 
women lay dead in that prison house on that woeful day. 
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251. Mir Saaiu, a fagitive.— The massacre of Patna 
thrilled with horror the whole British empire. Mir Kasim 
hoped it wonld frighten the English into making peace 
with him. But vengeance was the cry. Within a month, 
Patna was stormed and taken, and Mir Kasim and Somru 
were fugitives at the court of the Kawab of Oudh. 

359. • Fint Stpoy mutiny, •-Shi^aFiiMa'alaliinahed 
to secure Biliar for himself. The time was opportune for 
his aocomplishing his object. The forces that Imd advanc- 
ed to Patna bad expected to be liberally rewarded for their 
services. They received their ordinary pay. Provisions 
were scanty^ The English troops threatened to desert to 
the enemy. An entire battalion of sepoys actually went ofP. 
Bat Xunro. who had arrived with reinforcement^^, went 
after them, took them prisoners and blow eight o£ them 
from the gons. The mutiny was quelled. 

S 53. Battle of Baacar.— Shuja*ud«daulah» accompanied 
by ShflJi Alam !!» and an immense army» advanced 
into Bihar. Hunro marched against ^em« The 1764 
two armies met at Buar^and Shnja«ud«daiila3i, A.P. 
baviog been utterly def eated, fled into the Bohilla 
country. Sbab iJam II joined the English. The battle 
of Bazar was one of tbe most importont events in the 
history of the English conquests in India. It broke up 
the power of the iNawab of Oudh, who, after the Nizam, 
was the most powerful of tlio Mngbal Ticeroys. It threw 
into the x>ower of the English the provinces of Oudh, 
and established tliem as the greatest pow(ir in 1765 
India. Shuja-ud-daulah did onoe again take the A.D. 
field. But at Bteah he was again defeated, and, 
seeing that his cause was liopeles8» lie entered the English 
camp and threw himself on their mercy. 
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/Glive's Second Administration. 
1765 A.D. 10 1767 A,i>. 

The Biwaai of Bengal, Blliar Olive refonns the Civil Service, 
and Oriaaa gfeated .to the Reforms the Military SanrloOi 
Sni^h. 1 .OUve fetonis to finglaiid. 

254. On the dp-j tlie battle of Korah was fought, Clive 
arriveii in. Calcutta. At home he had beeu received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. He had been raised to the peero^e, 
the great Lord Chatham had spoken of him as a ' heayexi- 
I}om general' and 'a man who, ored to the labour of the 



the admiration qf Frederick the Great of Pmssia.' He 
had entered Parliament. 

255. Clive, Goveimor and Commander-in-Chief.— 
Reports of the disgraceful proceedings of the Company*s 
servants in Bengal reached England. The same ships 
that brought the news of brilliant victories won and con- 
quests made, also brought tidings of the army being in 
mutiny and the Company's excheq^uer being empty ; while 
hT>m each ship there landed yonng servanto of tne Com* 
pany, bringincf with them ibrtime% that enabled tbem to 
Tie with the richest noblemen hi the land, in the magnifl- 
cence of their honses and the luxniy of their tables. The 
IHrectoiB began to fear for their dividends* This system 
of private itading and selling of thrones mnst be put an 
end to* All eyes were tnmed to Clive as the only man 
fitted to bring order oat of this chaos. Bat Olive had been 
pre^onslj thwarted by the Council at C^loutta; and 
BnUivan, the ohaizman of the Company at home, was hh 
enemy. He would not return unless he was entrusted 
with independent powers* The Dixeetors had bat one 
course left open to them. Clive was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, and a chairman 
friendly to Clive was elected* 

S66. elite's foreign policy.— Such was the position 
Clive held when he landed in Calcutta, and he resolved to 
use his powers to crush out the evils that had c^pt iuto. 
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the administniAMm-of the Company. Mir Jaiar Jiad died 
while Clive was on his way out, and the Oompaay's ser« 
vants had placed an infant son on the thfone, iaxetam for 

which they had received fourteen lakhs. Clive proceeded 
to AHahahaciy where ffhah. Alan and Shi^a^nd-danlah 
were prisoners ia the £^lish camp. To Shuja-ud-daolah 
lie restored his provinoee. AUalukliad and Korah were 
given to Shah Alam, who conferred on the English the 
Diwaiii (i.d ) the right of oollecting the revenue) of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, in return for a yearly payment o£ 
twenty-six lakhs, thus pfiving them a legal right to admin^ 
ister provinces, that had been actually under their control 
for some time. The infant Nawab of Bengal was pensioned, 
and his descendants still live at Murshidabad^ as pen« 
sioners and subjects of the Craw 9. 

257. Clhre reforme the CIyII Sowioe.— Clive had so 
far been eminently snceesafol in his foreign policy ; but he 
had a mneh more formidshle diffioulty to enoonnter in 
rectifying the abases in the oivil and military services. 
The servants of the Company had hitherto received ex^ 
eeedingly small salaries. They had, however, been allowed 
to inide on their own acoomt and io receive presents isom 
the natives. In their haste to become rich ib^ had no4 
always been very scmpnloas as to the means nsed to 
acquire their wealth ; and, as their private interests often ^ 
clashed with those of the Company, the interests of the 
latter frequently suffered. The 3oard of Directors, while 
Clive was in England, had forbidden their servants to take, 
presents. Olive how put their resolution in force, ^e 
forba4e the servants of the Company to trade or to receive 
presents, and made each man sign an engagement to that 
effect. The wrath of the civilians was extreme. They tried 
to resist Clive, but in vain. His iron will and strong resolu- 
tion won the day. They had to yield% But their wrath 
against him for so interfering with them pursued him to 
his grave, Clive felt, however, that the salaries were toQ 
small. He drew up a scale of salaries such, that the Com- 
pany's servants could live in comfort, and, in the course of 
years, save a sufilcient competence for old age. To meet 
this extra charge to the Company, he set apart th^ revenij^Q 
derived l^pow the n^ono^ol^ of 9aU^ . 
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958. Olive refbvms the Military Sdrvioe.—Clive next 
tomed his attenticui to the annj. The troops Lad been 
aocnBtomed to receive what was called " donbla 1iatta»" 
when on service* This was nominally a subeiBtence allow- 
ance, but the amount was ezoessive. Clive proceeded to 
stop it. The officers mutinied. Two hundred resolved to 
resign in one day. England depended on heranny for her 
existence in the country. The Mahrattas were advancing. 
The officers thonght Clive must yield and continue the 
double batta. But they misjudged their man. As each 
officer resigned he was arrested. Clive sent to Madras for 
others to fill their places. Within a fortnight the mutiny 
was quelled and the ringleaders were punished* 

259. Cnive leaves Xadia.-<!llive bad now accomplished 
the work be bad been sent ont to do. He set sail from 
India, for the last time, early in the year 17^7 a.d., 
1767 ^ poorer man than when be returned to it eighteen 
l.D. months before. At home, the servants of the Com* 
pany, oivil and military, from whose rapacity be 
had reeened BengaV persecuted him with the utmost viru- 
lence and rancour ; but the Court of Directors passed a 
resolution, that he had rendered meritorious eervicee to 
biscoant^." Clive died in 1774 a.d. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BiSB OF Haidab Alt. Ths .Fibst Mixsua War, 
1766 A.n. TO 1769 aj>. 

Haldar All. f Battle of Ambar. 

Triple AUianoe. The Eng^Uah at Bangalore. 

Knam AH deserts ihe'Eaglislu Haidar recovers his tenitoviea* 

Battlo of Trinomali. Treaty of Madras. 

860. Triple AlUanee.— A few months before Clive left 
India, the English entered into an agreement with the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ali to attack Haidar All of Kait 

aw. The rise of Haidar Ali \yas a sign of tbo times. 

This adventurer was a Muhammadan soldier of 
1767 fortune. His grandfather had left the Panjab 
A.D. and come into the Dakhan as a Fahir, When 

Haidar was born in 1702 a-d., his father was a 
pettj offioer of police^ A few years later the father died^ 
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and tbe moiher and ber son were taken oare of by ber 
biotber wbo was a Naick, B^dar is said to bare served 
in tbe Fiencb amj' Sobseqnently, be gatbered togetber 
a band of lawless men, in tbe same manner as Sivaji had 
formerly done, and lived by plander. He was ][Mre8eikt 
witb tbe Regent of Haisor at tbe siege of Tricbinopoly, 
and reeeived an iJlowance for every man be bronght into 
ibe field. Chndnally, by tricks and treacbeiy, be raised 
bimself to tbe tbrone of Haisnr. He was now intriguing 
witb ibe Frenob, and it was on ibis aooonnt, that tbe 
Bnfflisb were led into tbe alliance witb tbe Nisam and tbe 
Mabrattas* 

261. Tbe First Maisur war.— Haidar was to be sur- 
rounded on all sides. But lie knew the enemies he had to 
deal with. He quickly bought off the Mahi-attas; and 
Nizam All was soon induced to turn his arms against the 
very force that had been sent from Madras to his aid* 
Fortunately, the English army of seven, thousand men, 
with sixteen guns, was commanded by Colonel Smith, a 
very distinguished officer. The united forces of the enemy 
were seventy thousand men. Smith retreated. At 
Cbangama, Haidar attacked him, but was repulsed. 
Smith continued his retreat until he arrived at Trinomali. 
Haidar followed and besieged the town. At the same 
time, Tippn, son of Haidar Ali, with five thousand horse, 
carried fire and sword to the gates of Fort St. George. 
The English army at Trinomali was soon reduced to extre- 
mities. Famine might have done its work and given the 
confederates a victory, but they would not wait its slow 
operation. Confident in their superior num- 
bers they made an attack. But Smith, by an 26th Sep. 
able movement of his troops, and by the skil- 1767 
ful way in which he used his artillery, gained 
a complete victory. A strange occurrence happened in 
connection with the pursuit. Haidar, feeling certain of 
success, had brought the ladies of his zenana, mounted on 
elephants, to witness the battle. They had been drawn 
up in a line in the rear, and now that the battle was lost, 
orders were sent for them to retreat from the field. But 
one of the ladies exclaimed, " This elephant has not been 
instructed so to turn, he follows the standard of ike 
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empire!'' and, though the bullets were flying around 
her, she refused to move before the flag had passed. 

262 . The XTorthem Circars granted to the English.- 

I^izam Ali had not expected to be defeated. He had hoped 
to inarch to Madras and recover the throne of the Kamatic. 
Ho now began to fear ho might lose what he already 
possessed. He, therefore, deserted his new ally, and 
made peax^e with the English, con firming to them the grant 
of the Northern Circars made two years previously. 

263. • Haidar ¥iatosftinuk--6mith was unable to foUow 

up his victory, and Haidar laid siege to 
1767 Ambur. Captain Calvert gallantly defended 
X»J>^ the place for twenty-six days, when Colonel 

Smith, coming to his aid, defeated the besieg- 
ing army outside the fort. Elated by this success, the 
Madras Government resolved to invade Maisur. Colonel 
Smith was sent against Bangalore ; while Colonel Wood 
invaded the fertile country lying along the foot of the 
Ghats. The latter soon accomplished his object. All the 
country between Bindigal, Falghat, and Vaniambady 
fell into his hands. The Bombay Government likewise 
sent troops into the west coast; and Mangalore, Onore 
and other places were taken. Haidar had thus in a very 
short time lost one-half of his possessions. He at first 
. put forth all his strength to recover his territory in the 
west, and was wholly successful. He next proceeded to 
Bangalore. Bat he did not consider himself strong enough 
to run the risk of a general action. He would fain indeed 
have made peace ; but the demands made by the Madras * 
Council were so enormons, that he resolved to Gonttnue the 
struggle. Meanwhile, Coloziel Smith had been superseded 
by Colonel Wood, and Haidar, seising an opportnnity that 
was giv^ bim, fell upon Ooloael Wood^s army by surprise, 
and pnt tb^i to rout. He then marched into the low 
eoimtry, destroyed or took prisoners, tbe snubll oompanieB 
that bad be^ etafnoned tbronghosi tbe disfoiet, and 
recovered tbe whole of bis lost possessions* .Haidar tb^ 
formed the daring resolve of attacking Madras. With six 
tboasand cavalry and* two hundred i^ice inlantinr be 
teade tbe wonderfal march of one hundred and thirty 
miles in less than four df^s^ and suddenly appeared witbia 
fire mUes of that oity« 
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264. Trea^ of Madras.— The Madras Council was 
panic-stricken. Colonel Smith was not far away. 
They could easily have held the fort till he came 1769 
to their assistance, but fear had got the mastery a.d. 
oyar.them. They conoladed a peace with Haidar, 
\jy which both pftrtiet wore allowed to retain the posses^ 
BionB th^ had hM before the war, and they mutually 
engaged to MBist eaeh ether in all d^enstye ware. 



CHAPTER X. 

Bengal: Waeken Hastings. 1767 a.d. to 1774 x,d. 



Double Government* 
Famine in Bengal. 
Hastings, Governor of Bengal. 
His admiiiistratioii. 



Reforms the Law Coartg. 
Treaty of Benares. 
Bohilla War. [tration. 
Besnlts of Hastings' adminis* 



265. Double Government —The Company's affairs in 
Bengal had again fallen into a bad way. The rich provin- 
ces of Bengal and Bihar had been granted to Clive in 1765 
A.D. Those provinces were placed nnder a double govern- 
ment. The administration of justice and thecollection of the 
revenue were left in the hatids of native governors and agents, 
who, in the name of the Nawab, oppressed and fleeced the 
people. The English garnsoned the country ^ and so long as 
the native agents brought a good round sum to the English 
treasury, the English in no way interfered with the civil 
administration. The native officials preyed upon the people. 
The agentff of the Company fell into their old ways, and 
quickly amassed fortunes. While the sums paid into the 
Company's treasury became smaller and smaller, otters 
were brought to a climax in 1771 a.i>. A famine 
and peetilenee visited Bengal, and the people died 1771 
oiE in hnndrede of thousands. Beports reached a.d. 
England that the offtcials were holoing back the 
rice in ordco^ to sell it at famine prices. The Directors 
were indignant. They determined on introducing radical 
reforms into the administration, and, to this end, appoint- 
ed Warren Hastings, a man of great ability and Indian 
experience, and up to this time, certainly, a man of probity, 
Governor of Bengal. 
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360. Wanm HaBtings. -From 1771 to 1788 aj>., 
the Imtonr of Bidift centres xoand this great xnan. HA8t« 
ings was born in 1732 a«d. He landed in India for the 
first time in 1750 A.D. He was taken prisoner by Siraj-nd* 
danlah at Easimbazar. He fled to Olive when he heard of 
CSire's arrival in the Hugli, and, as a volimteer, served 
nnder that commander in his victorioos-march on Oalcntia. 
Snbseqnently, he rose to be a member of the Oonnoil at 
Galcntta,and was one of theminoriiy that npheld Mir 
Kasim's right to give his own subjects the' same com- 
mercial privileges that the English enjoyed. He retnmp 
ed to England in 1764 a.d.» and so high an opinion did the 
Directors formof his ahility and npr^htness, that in 1769 
ii.i>., he was sent ont as Second Member of Oonncil at 
Madras* 

267. Hastings, Governor of Bengal— Reforms.— 
Hastings entered on his office, as Governor of 
1772 Bengal, in April 1772 a.d., and at once proceeded 
A.D. to take the administration of the country out of 
the haiids of the natives. The land revenues firsfc 
secured his attention. To put them on a better footing, 
he let the lands to the highest bidders amongst the 
Zemindars. English Collectors were appointed over 
districts, and in the civil and criminal courts of their 
districts, they were supreme. Two courts of appeal were 
established at Calcutta, which was now made the Capital. 
Over the one, the Sadr Dewani Adalat or chief civil court, 
the Governor, himself, presided. The other, the Sadr 
Viaamat-i-Adalat, or criminal coart, was presided over 
by a native jadge, appointed by the Council. The Nawab*s 
ftUowance vraa rednoed to sixteen laldbs a year. The x>en- 
sion list "was also reduced. HastiiTgs drew up a simple 
code of Hindn and Mnhammadan law for the reguUtion 
of the conrts, and pnt m end to ^ andent custom of the 
judges receiving one-fourth of the amount in dispute in 
civil cases. Many local taxes that pressed heavily on the 
people were abolished. The inland duties were revised 
and rednoed to a uniform level. Those and o^er acts 
reflect the highest honour on Hastings, and point bim out 
as pre-eminently the aUest and most successful statesman 
that ever governed Bengal* 
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M8. KkB §lsiMgxL policy.— Hafttinc 
policy, was equally fifdoedflgfal, thoi^h ma rightiiestf of tne 
means taken to aooomplieh hk ende is open to qnesiion.* 
His fint alliance im» with Shn jtt^tf d-danlali^ iSttb Skmh bi 
Oadlu SMi Abm II bad left tbe Btiglieli proteetion imi 
gon^ 6& with i|]t4l» to AeUL The Ifohiattas had oyer- 
ran BoiiillpliaikA. The Bohillatf had promised to pay thd^ 
Nawab of Ondh forty kikhs of rnpeea for hia protection. 
In 1773 A.D. Nartfyatia &ao, the Peshwa, wad murdered at' 
Pnna^ and in cotisequenc6 of this, the Mahrattas returned 
home. The Nawab claimed the forty lakhs. The Eohilla^T 
denied they had madtf vnth a proifiiisew Thoi^ cif com- 
stances^ g>ave Hastings a splendid opportunity of re](ftlenishv 
ing the Company's treasury. 

Shadk Alam had left the English protection. Hastin^' 
antionnced thai, by taking that step, he had forfeited his* 
claim to the ani^tial grant of twenty-six lakhs giveti to hird 
by Olive, for the JDiwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
KCtfoh and Jillahabad had also to be disposed of. Shah 
Alam had surrendered those provinces to the Mahratta^ ; 
bat the Mahrattas so near at hand would beoome a 
oontlttfioiia a6urce of dongfer io Bengal. 

269. baatj of BmaMa.— Hastings and Shnja-nd- 
daulah met at Benares, and entered into a treaty, by which 
Korah and Allahabad were restored to the Nawab, in return 
for which the Company received fifty lakhs of rapees. 
Hastings agreed to furnish a brigade to invade 
Rohilkhatid, the expenses of maintaining Which 1774 
were to be met by the Nawab, and, at the end of A.n. 
the campaign, the Company were to receive an 
additional forty lakhs of rupees. The fortress of Okimte 
on the Ganges was likewise ceded to the Company. • 

270. Rohllkhand invaded.— Colonel Champion march- 
ed with his' brigade into Rohilkliand, and near Katra put 
to rout forty thousand Rohillas under Hahmat Khan;. 
So long as the battle remained doubtful, Shnja-ud-daulah's 
troops kept at a safe distance. But, when the Rohillas^ 
broke and fled, they rushed in and plundered the camp. 
The disciplined English troops kept their ranks, and, 
looking with disgust on their worthless allies, said to each 
other« We have the honor of the day and these banditti 
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have the profit.** The Nawab's troops were let loose orer 
the country to mnrder, plunder and commit every species 
of atrocity. Rohilkhand was subdned, and from eighteen 
thousand to twenty thousand Eohillas were forced to leave 
the country. It was unfortunate for the good name of 
Hastings and the honour of England, that he should have 
had as allies such monsters of cruelty. But Hastings did 
all he could, by sending strong representations from 
Calcutta, to prevent such barbarities, and, therefore, he 
can hardly be held responsible for the atrocities committed 
by his allies. 

271. Sesvlt^ of Eastings' policy.— Daring thoee two 
years Hastings had proved himself to be possessed of the 
greatest administrative ability. He had reduced taxation, 
and yet, in addition to one crore of rupees received in cash, 
he had added forty-five lakhs to the annual income of the 
Company. The Law Courts had been purified. Trade 
bad revived, and millions of people had obtained 
1773 security in their possessions, and been made con- 
A.D. tented, peaceful and happy. Meanwhile, the Regu- 
lating Act had been passed in England, which 
placed India under an entirely new form of Government. 

CHAPTER XI. 
The Second Maisur War. 1780 a.d. to 1784 a.d. 



Haidar at war with the 
Mahrattaa. 

The English capture Mahe. 

The second Maisnr war. 

Incapacity of the Madras Coun- 
cil. 

Battle of PoUilor. 



The English Power in danger. 
Sir Eyre Coote. 
Battle of Porto Novo. 
War with the Dutch. 
Death of Haidar AH. 
Treaty of Man galore. 



272. Haidar Ali defeated by the Mahrattas.— Scarce- 
ly had Haidar Ali signed the peace of Madras when the 
^lahrattas invaded his territories in overwhelming num- 
bers. By the peace of Madras the English and Haidar 
had a^freed mutually to assist each other against their 
enemies. Haidar, therefore, applied to the English for 
help against the Mahrattas. But no assistance would the 
English give, and Haidar, defeated at every point, was 
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forced to cede to the Mahrattas a great part of his nor- 
thern possessions, and to pay fifteen lakhs as the price of 
peace. This desertion of him in a time of difficulty, when 
even his very throne was endangered, rankled in Haidar*s 
mind, and, foi^aerml yean lellowfaig, lie steadily gathered 
iioiind him a large aiid wM trained army, so that* whea 
a fitting opportanity should arise, he might take his 
feTeng<e, and if possible driye the English out of the soath 
of Inctia. 

273. Saidar recovers his lost territories.— Mad a 
Rao died in 1772 a.d., and Haidar at once took advantage 
of the disorders at Puna to recover his lost possessioi&s. 
Coorg was snhdaed. Haidar offered a reward of five 
nipees for every head that yihut brought to him, and not 
vntil he had been presented with, and paid for seven 
hundred heads, did ne give orders to his men to desist 
from the carnage. Calicat fell into his hands without a 
blow. €k)oty, the strong fortress of Morari Bao, was 
captured, ana all the territories Haidar had ceded to the 
Mahrattas were recovered. In 1778 A.n.) his kingdom 
extended as far north as the Krishna. 

274b Tlie second Maisur wsv.— In this year ihe first 
Hahratta war broke out. England also went to war 
with France. The Madras Government oaptored 1778 
Pondieherry. Mahe on the west coast was the only a.i>. 
other French possession in' India. The conntiy 
around Mahe belonged to Haidar. When the EnglisH 
advanced and captured that town, Haidar was indignant. 
Schwartz, the celebrated Missionary, was sent to Maisur, 
to make peace with Hdidar, but, though Haidar received 
him kindly, he refused to be reconciled. 

Haidar had other aims. The English had as yet been 
very unsuccessful in the first Mahratta war. Now was his 
time to mrenge their former desertion of him. He entered 
into aa. alliance with the Mahrattas and Kisam Ali* With 
ainei^ thousand men, the finest army that had ever been 
seen in Soutiiern India, he burst throi^h ihe pass 
d Oh—gamn and piooeeded to lay waeta the 1780 
Kamatio. The Gowmor and the Council o£ Fori a.o. 
St. Georgie were but ill-qoalified to meet such 
an emergency. News had reached them that Haidar was 
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prf^pi^nng^furmjIoBtlierayMfoiioltlieEa^ Thej 
wovid nit believe it. Vor were anj prepajf^tioiia bmmIo 
l^iiui(t saoh a po&sible wmkxagenaay, Beports were brought 
taai Haidar bifd aotnally paaiiBd Cbangania and W9a oanrfs 
ing fire and sword tbroUghout the cOantrj ; but the duU- 
h^^ed Gpyemor would not credit such a report, until 
Cqiijeyeram had been taken, moat of the forte of Muham- 

AU l|%d b^en treaphexously mvvmiim^ wad daA * 
columns of smoke, mingled with flame, were aoean witbift 
a few miles of Madras. 

275. Tb^ battle of Follilor.— Sir Heo^r Munro, the 
hero of Baxar, (1764 a.d.), Commander-in-Chief with 
five thousand men ; and Colonel Baillie with two thousand 
eight hundred men was on his way to occupy Gantur. It 
was desirable that those two armies should be united. 
Baillie wheeled. Munro went out to join him. Haidar 
threw his army between them to prevent a union. At 
Follilor Baillie 's force was cut to pieces, and his stores 
and guns fell into the hands of the enemy. Baillie himself 
and two hundred Europeans were taken prisoners, and 
sent to Seringapatam, where they were treated with the 
greatest crueltv. Munro was only two miles distant when 
Baillie was defeated. Had he advanced to the assistance 
of the latter, the result of the battle might have been very 
different. On hearing of Bail lie's defeat and capture, 
Munro retreated to ]^adraa. Haidar advanced to Vellore 
and captured it. ' 

276. Eastings se^ds re-inforcements.— Never was 
the English power in India in greater danger of being over- 
thrown than now. The Mahrattas, under Nana Farnavis 
and Sindia, bad become strong; and were engaged in a not 
iuie(}nal contest with the English in Central Ind^. Haidar 
was aU bni mastec of: the-Ettnatie. KMrnsleof Banur was 
meditating an attack on Bengal, and, bad be oanried out 
bis design, Bengal might bave fallen into his bands* Bat 
^e genina o£ Bastinga saved ibe empixe. Wben tbe newa 
of Baillie^ ddeat voaobed CalciLtta» Sir Byre Goote. was at 
once sent to. Madraa hj sea with §y9 hundred and sixty 
Bmopean troops, while Cobnel Pearce, witb an, army of 
aopo^ was ocdenddto march to the scene of danger, adia* 
tance of abont seven hundred miles. Pearce. bad to advance 
tbrongb Bhonsle'e. territorieB i and Bbonale waa as, yet an 
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eniBmy. Bnt, before the English army reached Barar, 
Hastings, by a large bribe, had succeeded in withdrawing 
Bhonsle from the Puna confederacy, and, when Pearce 
entered his territories, instead of meeting with opposition, 
he found himself strengthened by two thousand Mahratt-a 
horse. The Raja of Barar, as Hastings said, had been con- 
verted from " an ostensible enemy into a declared friend," 
and Bengal had been saved "from a state of dangerous 
alarm, if not from actual invasion, and all the horrors of a 
predatory war." 

277. Battle of Porto Kovo.—When Sir Eyre Coo<» 
landed at Madras, Vandivash, the scene of his foriner vic- 
tory over Bossy, (1760 a.d.), was beBieged, 

was being defended by a young lienteiSliiit, nained 1781 
rUMy 'ivitk'all the (Soozi^ A nd 'ski]! Of a JsWoond . AO). 
-OxfB' Ooote habftened to Flint's reli^. At the 
-mere news of his approach, the enemy retitoated and this 
.siege ivto raised. Other forts were similatl^^ itoliered. 
While Coote was resting his troops tit Fovto If oVo, hie 
heard that Haidiir had' adyanced Inth an army of tentim^ 
his nnmbers to proTont his retnm to Cxtddal6te. . Nothing 
oonld have suited Gbote better. He had idl klong beeh 
anxious to meet Haidar in a regular battle, but Haidar 
had always evsded him. With the utmost skill Goo^ led 
his men to the attack, and, after six houhi'filghting, carried 
ail beiote him. When Haidar, wh6 .was iftanding on an 
eminence, saw his army flying, he could sciEKrCely believ^ 
his eyes : nor could he be moved from the spot, till his 
attendants by force mounted him on a swift horse, which 
carried him quickly out of danger. 

278. Second Battle of Follilor.— Pearce ha^, mean- 
while, advanced with his army from Bengal, and Coote 
joined him at Pulicat- Haidar had defeated Baillie the 
year before at PoUilor- Having a superstitious belief in 
the day that battle was won being for him a lucky day, 
he attacked Coote and Pearce at the same place and on 
the same day of the year. The English solcliers, 
marching over the nnburied bones of their country- 1781 
men, that had fallen the year before, gained a a.d. 
victory, though not nearly so decisive a one as 

that of Porto Novo. Those successes were followed up 
by a great victory at Sholingar (Sept. 1781 a.d.), in 
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,/wKicli Haidar lost five thousand men, while the Bttglisii 
I088 was bat o^e hundred men.. The war between Haidar 
.and the.Siifl^i^h continiied with YBiTinff sucoesd. 'MMt» 
captured . Guddaloine* Ooote again raieTed Yaadm^. 
Near the Eoleropn ibefEngJiah susttttned A^pMt diMier. 
.C<4oiiel 'Bfaithwaite, at tiie h^ of the troopa that had 
'taken Negapatam, allowed himself to be :8iimiiii6ed b^ 
Tifypuy and after a. stmggleibr tweikty-gix^boius was forced 
.to eumvder. On the other bund, the garrison at Telli- 
cheri, whioh had been besieged for eighteefi.monih8» issued 
.from their defenees» ancl-eaptnved aoa tlnnisaiid andliwo 
Jin^dred o€ Haidar-s troofiBy together with their stores, 
guns and ammunition* Coorg and Majabar^* th6reufM>n» 
rae against Haidair, . 

279. Batlla of Anii,--*-Meanwhile, Hastings had not 
been idle. ' He had snooeeded in conoluding the Treaiy of 
Saltiiai with the 'ICahrattas, and, by tibat treaty, not only 
were the Kabrattas withdrawn from the side ol H«dar, 
'but th^ bound themselyes to see that Haidar restored 
his conquests to the English and to the Nawab of the 
Jkamatic. Haidar, therefore, felt very anitious as to his 
future^ and even meditated withdrawing from the Kamatic, 

^when a French fleet arrived with three thousand 
17811 men, Strengthened by those, Haidar again laid 
A»iK -siege to Vandivash. Again the news of Coote's 
arrival brought relief to the town. At Arait 
Haidar and the Frenoh were defeated* 

280. ' Chaxaetar of Saidar,— Of the mai^ Indian 
adrentnrers we read of, Haidar AH is one of the most 
remarkable. .Unable to write or read, with no influence 
derived from birth, he worked his way to the throne of a 
mighty kingdom, and governed it with great ability and 
politifnd WL<)dom, though without any regard to honour, 

. or principle, or even humanity. ' He died on the 7th 
December 1782 A.D., weary, as he said, of waging war 
**with a nation, whom he might have made his friends, 
but whom the defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites 
would iu»ver destroy.'* 

281. Tinpn Bidtaa^T-Tippu was on the west coast 
when the news ol his father's death reached him. He at 
once hagteineA to Seringapatam, where he was pnoolaimed 
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,«OTeraign, and iomid -liiiiuidtf at ttie hmSi ol'sn 'uapmj of 
one hondied ibomand men^ with throo Ofovon <rf rapoM 
•in: the treasury, besides immense -wealtii in jewels. Pesicie 
liias iortnnately made between Engiaiidand IV8noe, and 
.all ibe Eieaoh in Tippn^s asmoe wese at once recalled. 
9ipp« maardhed 'intor ta» west coast and osptored Badiieip 
'aBul.]Baagate<a. Ookmel rnUerton, on- iuie otiier band» 
took Dindigal, Palghat» and Goimbatore. He was on his 
'Way to attaok Seringapatam, when he was stopped fay the 
Gomner of Madras, who had foolishly sent envoys to 
Tippu flniDg for peace. Tippa's pride was gratified. The 
English had come to him as suppliants. What more oonld 
he desire. They must be humiliated to the ntmost degree. 
Not until Maagalore was in his possession and only 
after muoih entreaty, would he agree to a peaoe^ 1784 
by which each side retained its former posses- aj>. 
sions. This treaty is known as the XMtttjr «f 
JKangalore. 

282. War with the Dutch. — At this period war broke 
ont between England and Holland. Sir Hector Munro 
was immediately sent against Negapatam, the 
chief Dutch colony. He captured it, as also 1781 
Trincomali in Ceylon and other Dutch possessions. a.d. 
Those were finally made over to the English by 
the peace of Versailles in 17^3 a.d. 



CH APTEB XU. • 
TSE G0VEBN0RS.G19NBBAL OF BUmm INDIA. 

Warren Hastings. 1774 a.d. to 1785 a.d. 

Chait Singh. 
The Begams of Oadb. 
Pftl'a Bill. 



The Regulating Act. 
DisBensiong ia the Oaloutta 

Kundkumar. 
8ir Elijah Impejr. 



Hastings resigns. 
Death of Hastings. 



983, The Begn^ating ▲ot«— The Regulating Act w^s 
passed by the English Parliament in 1773 a.d. and came 
into force iu India in 1774 A J). By this Act, the Governor 
of Bengal was made Governor-General» and, assisted by a 
Goiiniou of ioar Members, was entmsted with snpreme 

Sower oyer all the British possessions in India. A 
upieme Ckmrt of Justice was established at Oalcatti^ 
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Iprasided t3(vhr hy a Cbief Justice and otiber tliree Judges^ 
'>with powers independent of the Governor- General in 
'CoiinciL Wmnea Hastings was aoodrdinglj^poiDted thie 
^ first Qt>yernor- General. The first Members of Council 

WeteMr. BarweUyA-iriend of Hastin^/aiidMr. Fraiioifl« 
'Ctoaeiral Olavering and Colonel Moaflon. The lasi^tiaoil^ 

Were sent out from BngUuid. Xlie>fi#8t .Ohiiei Jmtioe was 

Sir Xa:yali Impey. 

284. Disseiudoiifl in the Council.— N'o sooner had the 

three oonncillors from England taken their seat, at the 
Council tablet than they began to show an intense hatred 
towards Hastincrs. Regardless of his great experience and 
his knowledge of the wants of the country, they strennons- 
ly opposed all his measures. As each Councillor had a 
vote in Council, the three from England could always form 
a majority, and thuH for two years the Governor- General 
was almost powerless. The first cause of dispute had re- 
ference to the treaty of Benares. The triumvirate in the 
Council, led by Francis, called on Hastings to produce all 
letters, public and private, that had passed between him 
and his Agent at Oudh. Hastings refused. The majority 
in Council recalled Hastings' Agent, ordered the brigade 
setit into Rohilkhand to be withdrawn, and threatened to 
withdraw the troops from Oudh, unless the Nawab at onoe 
paid np all monies due by him. Sfauja-ud-dau1ah died 
the following year, and wae eoeoeeded by hie young son, 
Aaafpud-danlah. Fianqis, with his majority, immediately 
pressed down upon Asaf-nd-daalah, forced him to sign a 
treaty by which be snnenderdd to' the Company the re- 
venues of Bena'res-'^the Z^itaindarheing made afendatory 
Baja, paying an annnal tribute of two lakhs and a 'half to 
the Company— «nd isaised by rupe^ fifl^ thousand per 
mensem the subsidy which his father had Mn^eed to paj 
for the English troops stationed in Ondh. N6r was cths 
all. The young Nawab bonnd himself to pay tio the Eng- 
lish the debts due by his father ; while, at the name time, 
Francis forced him to pay to his father's widow almost 
the whole of two crores of rupees, which his father had 
left in the treasury. Against such harsh proceedings Hast- 
ings protested, bat in vain. The Nawab was left with B.ii 
empty treasnry, an army damonring for pay/and a heaTjr 
debt to the Company. ' 
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t86. VuaUuuur.-^The powevel Hastings was appa« 
vsntly gone. Ths natives were not slew to diseoTsr tbis. 
Tiie trimmTtxate wese ready to listen to any tales against 
tlM CbTomoEuGeneml, aad* like kundieds <tf erows pmsking 
i^i m wownded eagle, oame bnndieds of infoimers to .Unst 
the fair nftme oi Hastings. Chief amongst those, was m 
Smlunaiiit naarad Hwdkuuupp who had many years bslove . 
this been desoribed bj Oliva and Hastings as the worst 
man they knew in India. He acoosed Hastings of having 
taken faribes from the wife of the late Mir Jafar. No^ 
thing could have pleased Francis more than this. He 
brought the charge against Hastings in the Connoil. 
Jifi^tings treated it with scorn. Francis insisted that 
i^'apdknmar shQnld be heard. Hastings denied the right 
of his colleagues to ait as his judges, aiid left the Coiinoil» 
followed by Bar well. Suddenly the news ran through 
Calcutta that Nundki^mar had been arrested on a charge 
of forgery, and cast as a common felon into the common 
gaol. The four judges of the High Court tried the case. 
A jury of twelve Englishmen was empaunelled : a unani- 
mous verdict of guilty was given ; and the four judges 
agreed to the sentence that Nundkumar should be banged. 
In the early morning of the 5th August the seutence 
was carried out on the maidan outside Calcutta, in the 
presence of an immense crowd of Hindus. The sentence 
was cousidered a severe one by the natives, forgery, 
though at that time a capital crime in England, not being 
regarded so by the Hindus. Hastings has sometimes been 
accused of having procured the execution of Nnndkumar 
to screen himself; but Hastings himbelf declared that he 
had in no way countenanced the prosecution. The majori- 
ty in the Council, who were Nundkumar's f riendfi, aud who 
might have saved him, took no steps to do so* On. the 
other hand) when the eohvicted man sent a petition to the 
Connoily Franqis himself demanded that the paper should 
be bnmed by the oommon hangman. The fate ol Nnnd- 
knmar strack terror into all Uie natives,, and, dnring the 
rest oi Hastings' rule in India^ no one was darine enon£[h 
to raise his voice against him. -Bylto deatii m Monson, 
Bastiags was eaabM to seottre a majorit;y in Conncil, and, 
thereby, to aoqaise a power, which he alone a4 that time 
had the ability to use for the good ol tkff oovntitf* 
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a86. ChAift Mngli.— War had already 1)v6ke& Oat 
betveen thei Bombajr QoYemmeBt and tlie Hahmttas ; and 
in 1780 A*D« HatdfMT Ali again invaded the Eliunatie. The 
ezpenaea of time wars were ehormoaa, and Warren Hast- 
ings was forced to use every means in his power to pfooara 
money. He first tamed to COudt Waglip the Raja ol 
. Benares. In 1775 a-d., as we hava seen, Asaf-od-danlah* 
had transfened the right of collecting the revenue of that 
Zemindary to the English. , Chait Singh was appointed 
Kaja, as a vassal of the Company , and was bound to aid them 
with men and money when ealled on to do so. Hastiogs 
demanded five lakhs of rupees and two thousand horse. 
Bat Chait Singh pleaded poverty, and delayed to send the 
men or the money. Hastings proceeded to Benares to 
enforoe his demand, and Chait Qingh was pnt under arrest. 
He was • ex|oeedingl J popular among his subjects. They 
rose in arms and attacked the sepoys that had been placed 
as a guard over their Raja.- The sepoys had forgotten' 
to hrmg their ammunition with them and were cut to 
pieces. Daring the tumult the Raja quietly sUpped out of 
the palace, and escaped to Bamnagar on the opposite side 
of the river. Hastings was now. in the utmost peril. He 
had but a handful of men with him, and the Residency was 
surrounded by an armed infuriated mob of many thousands. 
But his presence of mind did not desert him. He secretly 
sent messages to the nearest garrisons, and even wrote out 
and despatched the terms of a treaty he was making with 
Siifdia. During the night he withdrew to the fortress of 
Chunar. The brave Popham was the first to come to his' 
assistance. Chait Singh's army, now forty thousand strong, 
was defeated. Chait Singh fled to Gwaliar, where he 
lived for twenty-nine years. The troops seized the treasure, 
and divided it amongst themselves. Hastings, thus balked 
in his object of securing money to fill the Company's 
treasury, consoled himself by appointing Chait Singh's 
nephew, his uncle's successor, and by demanding twice the 
amount of tribute that had been hitherto received. • 

287. Tkm Bagams of Oudh.— Hastings was mate Buo* 

cessful in accomplishing another object of his journey. 
A^f-ud-daulah of Oudh had never paid his debts. He 
complained that> by the treaty ol 1775 Aj»^, he had been 
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deprived of tbe money that properly belonged totbe State, 
and that, inntead of its liirTiilff Mtti gilW to Uie fiegams, 
H sbonld htm been giyea to him to pay bie totdien iad 
the debte doe bit ibtber to the Company. He hAd no 
Bumej now. Indeed be was udie inrolYed in debt 
ibMierer. Tboonlywaj in wbieb he oonld eee * 1781 
relief xnigbt be obtuned, was by taking frott the a.pj 
Begams the money they sbonid never haye pose* 
eased. The Begams were bat ill-disposed towards the 
English. They had assisted Chsit Singn in the late insnr- 
rectioD. Hastings agreed to the proposal of Asaf-nd- 
daulah. The Begams were forced to yield np serenly* 
six lakhs» which were handed- orer to the Company. 

288. Pitt's Bill.— These measures were condemned by 
the Court of Direotors. Indian a^irs had likewise been 
discmssedin Ftoliament, and a Bill^iiitrodnced by Mr. Pitt, 
had been passed, by whieh the power of the Dirsotors was 
to be eonfided to three of their nitmber who wers to form 
a Secret Committee. The anthonty of the Dureoiors was 
thus confirmed s bnt (1.) a Board of Control oonasting 
of six members was appointed by the Crown to ezerdse 
snpreme 'authority, the Fk«sident of the Board being 
directly responsible to Parliament. (2.) No alliances were 
to be formed with natire states, nor was' any war 
to be entered on, except in self-defence, without 1784 
the consent of the Court of Directors. (3.) The ▲.D. 
GoTemor-Generars Council was reduced to three, 
one of whom was to be the Commander-in*Chief» and the 
pther two, Bengal civilians* Similar Councils were estab* 
lished at Madras and Bombay. (4.) No servant of the 
Company was to engage in any monetary transaction with 
native prances. * 

SM* BaatSiiga Mtlgiiii.— Hastings resiened-. On th^ 
1st February 1785 a.d., he sailed lor finglan^ In England, 
Hastings was at first receired with great favour by ih6 
king, the ministers and the dii^sctors. But his inveterate 
enemy, Francis, who was now in Parliament, pursued him 
even there. The great orator, Burke, and the leaders of 
the Whig party turned against him, and impeached him 
for his conduct in India. After a trial which lasted over 
seven years (lathFebruary 1788 a-d. to 23rd April 1795a.pO 
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he was fully and honorably aksqnitted. Once tliert^ 
after did Haetiogs appear in pdblic. In 1813 a.d., he ins 
fiommoned before the Houses of Parliament to give evidence 
on Indian affairs. In both places the noble, grey-haired 
^old man was offered a chair while giving his evidence, an 
hononr but seldom granted, and, on leaving the liouaOf 
both. Lords and CommoiiB rose to do him honour. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
LOBD COBNWALLts : Thb Thibd Maisub WaB. 

1786 A.D. TO 1793 A.B. 

fianealore stormed* 



Policy of Lord Comwallia. 
Tippn over.nms Ooofg. 
Tippa attacks TraTanooro. 

Tripartite alliance. 
War with Tippa. 



igaior< 
Battle of Arikenu 

Retreat of ComwaTlia. 
Serin^patam attacked, 
PecMse of Seringapatam. 



290. ^rd Comwallis.— On departure of Warreri 
Hastings from India, Mr. McPberson, the Senior Member 
of Council, acted as Govern or- General, until the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1786 a.d. It was felt that, under thef 
new form of Government in India, it would be better 
to have a Governor-General, who was not a servant of the 
Company. Hastings, great though his ability was, bad 
again and again been forced by the opposition and intrigues 
of the servants of the Company, who had at one time been 
his equals, to make compromises with them, and his 
authority had thereby been weakened. By appointing an 
English nobleman, altogether unconnected with the Com- 
pany, and in no way fettered by local ties, those vf^k Oonld 
Aot aiise. Lord Comwallis,. a xioUeman Of greAt xniKtary 
and diplomatic ability, was, therefore, appointed Haiitings' 
sacoesBor, with powers io act, if ueoessary, independontly 
of the opinion of his OonnoiL Lord Cornwallis wae tcboItl 
ed to carry oat the policy laid down in Pitt*s Bill, and to 
aToid, by eveix possibje means, war with tibe Native 
States. Bat circumstances arose that preveated him 
from carrying ont those intentions. 

801. Tippn's v^Ugknui warn.— The treaty of Manga- 
lorOf (1786 A(.D.), had scarcely been conchnded, when l^ippu 
Hfxote to the Prenoh at Pondicherry, that he was omf 
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waiting for an opptfirtiiiiily io cmsh ike MahiailiMlliiui the 
Kizaidf add to ezteMsiinate the'Sn|^lisIi. From ifattb time 
lie pToeeeded to strengthen Ids afmy. He attacked the 
native (^rietiane ef *ltMlimi ftnd loreed thirty thoiuaiid 
of them to prof 668 the MnaHm fuitfa. OiOfV nie* over-nm, 
and eereiity thoaeeiBd persons of- all and hdh sexes 
eatried off to Seringapatam, and imedto beoome 
MnaalmadS. Blated by his suceess he no longer aoknow- 
ledged the Emperor at Dehli, as his Suzerain, bntmssmned 
the title of Fadiehah liim6elf, and pnbUo pra y er t were 
offered for him instead of iUiah^Alam II* » 

292. Tippn defeats the Nizam and the Mahrattas.— 
The growth of Tippu*s power was a source of danger to 
ihe Nizam and the Mahraltaft. They, accordingly, formed 
an alliaiioe againsthim, bat Tippu bad tiici- <» it in the 
War that followed, and a peace 'was eondlnded, whereby 
Tippu agreed to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees as the 
^bnte dne by -Haidar, and to restore all the tenitory he 
had token during the war. In retdm, they adcnOWledged 
him €K>vemor of almost th^ whole ^ India south of the 
TangfaMiadra. 

293. Tippu attacks Travancore.— After those succes- 
ses, Tippn, puffed up with pride, began to look upon himself 
as a second Muhammud, whose duty it was to extend the 
Muslim faith by every means possible. He led his army 
into Malabar against .the Nayars» and gave them the choice 
of death or conyersibn to tlie faith of Islam. Thousands, 
true to their faith, suffered death, fthousands fled to the 
jungles* Uany took shelto in Travancore. Eight thousand 
temples were levelled with the ground. Tippu next 
attacked ^nmraaeeve. The Kayars that had fled before 
him had obtained shelter there. The Haja Tramncore 
had purchased two forts from the Dutch, which Tippu 
maintained were within his provinces. The Baja had 
also built a wall for the prbteetion of his State^ which 
intercepted Tippa's advance to a portion of his own terri« 
tory of Cochin. At the head of fourteen thonssnd men 
he attacked the fortified wall. A breach was effected, 
and Tippu's soldiers mounted the walls. But, being 
suddenly fired on by a small company of Hindus, a panic 
seised them, and they turned and fled, carrying with them 
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Tippu and Lis train. Those behind weie forced off the 
iriuB into the ditoh below, and Tippu ma -oarried over 
the confused mass of dead and straggling men that filled 
up the gap, Tippn receiyed braises, which lamed him 
for life. His palanqoii&f jewels^ seals and rings fell into 
the hands of the victors. Two thousand of the flower o£ 
his army laj dead under the walls. Enraged and humili- 
ated at this catastrophe, Tippu sent to Seringapatam for 
battering trains. On their arriral, he quickly demolished 
the f ortilcationsy and converted Trawcoro into a desert. 

294. na thM XflUm wav.--The Baja of Travan^ 
core was an ally of the En^Hsihy and they were bound -to 
protect him from this Maisor tyrant. Boih Kizam Ali 
and Nana Famavis were in mortal dread of Tippu's 
increasing power. The former bad just ceded Gk.ntur to 
the English and received a subsidiary force at Haidarabad. 
The latter liked the English little, but he loved Tippu less. 
A Tripartite Treaty was entered into, by which the 
English, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam agreed mutually 
to defend each other from their enemies and to unite their 
forces to crush Tippu. On the conclusion of the war, the 
claims of the two latter on the territories of Maisur were 
to be granted to the fullest extent. War was declared. 
In January 1791 A.D. Lord Comwallis arrived at Madras 
to take command of the army himself. Within a month 
aft-erhis arrival- he set out on his march, and, by a clever 
movement, arrived on the high plain of Maisur without 
Tippu knowing of his approach. Bangalore was taken 
- ' ' by assault. The English army then advanced to 
1791 Seringapatam. Tippu in the greatest state of 



iaken, ordered the fool woitBi of .ininilt to the 
English with which the walb were oovered to he wadied 
off. l^he pfieoners we^o mnrdered^ that no tales might he 
told of the iniseries they had sniSered. On the approach* 
of the En^iishi Tippu drew up his army .in the most skilfat 
mahner at ArilAra. But he was completely defeated, and 
had to take refqge inside the walls of ms capital. 

295. Ketreat of the English.— Complete success 
would now have crowned tlie campaign. But the English 
commissariat was in a bad way. Provisions were scanty. 




ect of his capital being 
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Tippn bad laid mvto ikeoohnfarj. The oxen wete MMA 
Uy mere ekekiens. Disease, more deadly than 1raa% 
wyaded the oamp. Comwallis was forced to retre»fe| 
leafing his heavy eiege train behind him* The day after 
the retreat was begpin Bbai Pant appeared with hia 
Mahrattas. Had he come sooner, Seringapatam would 
haTe fallen ; but the Mahrattas had been busy |4iuideriagy 
heedless of the asaistanoe they ahonld haye been giving to 
tlMir allies, 

296. CornwalUs again advances.— Loixl Oomwallis 
remained in Bangalore till fresh troops and all necessary 
eqnipments should arrive from Madras. He employed the 
army in the interval in taking the hill forts or droogs, 
considered impregnable by the people of Maisur, and in 
over- running the Baramahal. In January 1782 a.d., his 
arrangements were completed, and he again set out for 
Seriogapatam. The campaign was begun on a scale not 
seen in India since the days of Aurangzeb. The infantry, 
battering train, field-pieces and baggage moved in three 
parallel columns, while a hundred waggons loaded with 
liquors, and sixty thousand bullocks, belonging to the 
mmiatis or hereditaiy oxeib-driyers, loaded wiUi proyi- 
dons, bxoiight up the rear. The aathres were straok with: 
amaaexaent at the leBonrees of the English. Tippa is said 
to have ezclauiied, ^ It is not what I see of the reBonroes 
of the English that I dread, bnt what I d^ not see.'* The 
Nizam's army of eight thoasand men, gaily dressed bat 
badly armed, and Hari Punt's small body of Hahrattas 
accompanied the English. Tippn «waited their arriyaL 
His defences consisted ol three lines, protected by three 
hundred cannon, the earth works bemg covered with 
priokly plants, through which it seemed impossible for 
man or beast to penetrate. DuHng the night Lord QofOk* 
wallis himself led his men to the attack. Before morning, 

• the enemy's redoubts were taken, and the English had 
gained a footing on the island on which Seringapatam 
is built. Tippu's loss in this attack was four thousand 
men, while probably four times that number took advan- 
tage of the defeat to desert. 

297. Peace of Seringapatam.— Tippn was bewildered. 

He began to fear he might lose his crown and his king- 
dom. The siege works of the enemy were being adyanced 
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iHUi tlie utmost ezpediiioii* . It was now onlf % qMstum 
of time and Seringftpatam mnst fall. Nothing conld save 
Tippti l>ui pyompfc sabmission. One of tlie English pri* 
soners was sent to Lord Gornwallis. The Governor-Gene- 
ral offered peace on eendition, fint^ that Tippa should 
SimeDder one-half of hie territories to be divided between 
the English and their allies ; second, that he should pay 
three crorcs and thirty lakhs of rupees; third, that all 
prisoners should be set free ; find foicHh, that Tippu should 
deliver to the English his two sons as hostages, till the 
treaty was fulfilled. Tippu assembled his officers in the 
great mosque. The terms of peace were read, and the 
question was put by Tippu, " Shall it be peace or war ? ** 
No alternative was left. Their only hope of retaining any 
power or territory was by acceptiug those conditions, and 
Tippu put his signature and seal to them that very day. 
The Mahrattas and the Nizam, though they had given no 
assistance to the English during the war, received equal 
shares with them of the treasure and territory. The 
Mahrattas extended their boundary to the Smigablia* 
dva ; the Kiflan io Urn. VMmar ; while tiie English secure 
ed to thenuelreB the MaaamaHud on the east, Bladigal 
en the sonth, aad a large extent of territory on the 
Hakbar coasty iaohiding UUielMny and Oalimfe. The 

Voaoo of Sasliigapatasii was finally oonduded 
1792 OA the 18th March, much to the disappointment 
A.i>* of the Bnglish soldiers, who had hoped personally 

to have freed their captive countrymen from their 
dttngeons, and to have revenged the sufferings they had 
endured. But an opportunity of punishing Tippu was 
still to he gianted them in 1799 ▲.D. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Lqb]>Cobvvallis: Tbb Pbbmavbmi: Bbtbv.db BmmsMwn* 

17d8 



Mode of coUectiDg the revoaue. 



Kise of the Zemindan. 
The Feniiaiwiit RevMiiie 



Cornwallis reforms the civil courts. 



Changes in the orimlsal eoorifft 
Natives excluded ttom high'offloea 
under the Oempaiiij* 

* Brilliant to were the 8110008868 of XlOtd OOTU* 

wallts in tbe war againBt Tippu, and great the otvdit ^^ope 
enooeasearefleotod on him, the fame of his adminietfation 
rests still more on the changes he introdnoed into the 
lerenoe and the jndioial institotioiis of the oonntty* 

299, Tka Bevien«s.— From time immemoml aU the 
land, in the country was the property of the Baja or the 
Em^eorori and his rerrenve was chiefly obtained from re«' 
eeivmg a certain proportion of the prodnoe. To determine 



Todar Mali, in the reign cs Akbar, had all the lands 
moasared and taxed according to their fertility. Agents 
were aj^pointed to collect what was doe as the Emperw^ 
shaii^ and great power was given them, even to the levy* 
ing soldiers, in carrying out their work. As was the case 
in almost all Hindu institutions, the office of collector 
became hereditary, and in course of time, the collector's 
power became so great, that he set himself up as a Raja 
or Zemindar, and became entire master of the district. 

Hastings, as we have seen, did not acknowledge those 
Zemindars as masters or proprietors of their districts, but 
simply as collectors of revenue, and ho farmed out the 
lands to the highest bidder. But this system had proved 
a failure. The agents who thus secured the land had no 
certainty of retaining it. They might be turned out in 
favour of still higher bidders. The consequence was, 
neither agents nor ryots would expend their money in 
improving the soil. The land, accordingly, deteriorated. 
The crops became poorer and poorer. The Government were 
forced to make remissions, and their revenue suffered. 
When Lord Cornwallis landed in Calcutta^ he declared 
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« ihat no dass of society appeared to be flourisliiiig, ezoept 
the money iMiderSy and that botii onltivatots and land- 
lords were sinking i^to ppverirf and wretohedness." The 
Oonrt of Directors resolyed to remedy thoso evils. In 
April 1786 A.Db, iJiey wrote, condemning the system of - 
letting out the revennes to men who had no interest in the 
land except to squeeze as much money as they could out 
of the ryots, and ordered that the land should be restored 
to the old Zemindars, and engagements made with them. 
The settlement was to be made for ten vears, and if it 
skonld prove satisfactory, to be then declared pmoonent. 

3<IOr The BtCTuuint a crw i ue B^Mmmx^.^Jn 1 798 

A,j>,i the permanent settlement was promnlgated. . The 
Zemindars were created the landlords or proprietors of 
the soil, and were made responsilile for a fixed permanent 
revenue to Gk>Terament. A large and noh class of land- 
lords was thus created, who, safe in the possession of them 
estates, might be expected to advance cnltivation, and 
thereby add to, the wealth of the^conntry. But, in the 
settlement, the interests of the lyots were somewhat over- 
looked. They could base a claim to the land dating 
centuries before the Zemindars existed : and though, from 
this time, the Zemindar was appointed as only the medium 
through whioh the resident cultivators paid their rent to 
the , Government, still these cultivatoa:*s have gradually 
diminished in numbers, and the rjots are bow almost 
exclusively at the mercy of the Zemindars. The result of 
the settlement has probably been good on the whole. 
The revenue of Bengal and Bihar has increased. Cultiva' 
tion has been extended, and generally the people ai^ more 
comfortable and happy. 

301. ComwaUis reforms the Civil Conrts.— Lord 
Comwallis also introduced changes into the judicial insti- 
tutions of the Presidency. The English Collector had 
hitherto not only administered the revenue of his collecto- 
rate but had acted also as judge and magistrate. The 
dtities of the Collector were from this time limited to 
znatierS .affect^ig the revenue, and be was placed under a 
Boacd of Bemne ; while judges were appointed over civil 
courts, . that weio ^tablished. in the distrioto. Change* 
vm abo.maido iii tha criminal conrtsi but too mnoh 
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fU>wer yhd givon io ihoopoHoo. Oomwaltifl pkoed ilia 
whola admhiiiitgatton of the coindxy iiito' the liMidsol tfaa 
Gompaaj. Under hie role no wtiva oonld hope by induBtry 
and abilifcy to rise to high empVofpoBixb in the service, not 
even in the judioial department. How differeut from the 
present rule, by which there is almost no office under the 
Grown which the native may not aepbe to and oltimai^y 
gain. 

In 1793 A. Dm Lord Cornwallis returned to England, and 
was snoceeded by Sir John Shore. Early in that year, 
Pranoe and England ag-ain went to war, and Pondicherry 
^as taken by the English for the third Him. 

CHAPTEjft XV. 
Sir John Shoks (Loan TeionhoutHc) 

A.D. TO 1798 A.D. 

Sir Jelm Shm's Peace Folic/. The Oadh aacoeision' 
War between the ICahrattas Vizier AH. 

and the Nizam. Saadat AU. - . ' 

302. Sir jTolUDt Sliore.— Sir John Shore, a servant of 
the Company, was appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis. 
He had shown the greatest ability in the preparation of- 
the Permanent Bevenue Settlement, and td him as much 
credit was due as to Lord-Comwallis for the promulgation 
of that measure. He was a man of the highest honor and 
probity, and was considered by Mr. Dundas, the President 
of the Board of Control, to have a peculiar fitness for the 
high and responsible office to which he was appointed.^ 
Sir John Shore was pledged to a non-intervention policy, 
and the strictness with which he adhered to that part of 
Pitt*s Bill of forming no alliance without the consent of 
the Home Board, greatly weakened the English authority, 
and set both the Mahrattas and Tippu free to carry out 
their schemes for their aggrandizement. 

303, Battle of Kurdla.-— The Mahyatta leaders, far the 
last iime^ assembled under the banner of the Peshwa and 
attacked Nizam Ali. The Nizam applied to the English 
for assistance. By the Tripartite treaty formed against 
Tippn, each of the allies was bound to protect the others 
from their enemies. The Nizam and Nana Farnavis had 
both been parties to this treaty. They were now at wav 
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with each piher. Who was Sir. John Shore to hftlp ? The 
Malifattas woald be oertahi to crush the Niaam and their 
ower would beedme a great danger to the Englidu. Siv- 
ohn Shore, however, stugk to his insiractions and rtoiain- 
ed neatral. The Nizam, confident of Yiokoajt marohed 
from Haidarabad, the dancing girls in prophetic- 
1796 songs glorifying his triumphs, and the soldiers con- 
A.D. fidently declaring that they would plunder Puna. 
But at KurdXa they were utterly defeated. The 
Nizam fled for refuge to the fort of Kurdla, where, after 
being besieged for two days, he agreed to cede to the 
Mahrattas territory yielding thirty-five lakhs a year, and 
to pay up all arrears of tribute. 

304. The Oudh snoceaaion.— The ohiof event in the 
administration of Sir John Shore was the change he made 
in the Oudh succession. In 1797 a.d., Asaf-ud-daulali 
died. His rule had been as weak as it had been oppressive. 
Honey had been wrung from the ryot and had been 
squandered in wasteful luxury and debaaoheiy at the 
capital. The precience of the British brigade was the only 
power that prevented internal anarchy or foreign invasion. 
On the deatn of Asaf-nd-danlah^ Sir John Shore recogniz* 
ed Viiier Ali^ as his snooessor^ Subsequently, it was ron 
ported, that this Yiaier All was not a son of the late Hawab, 
but tible offspring <of a man of the lowest caste. Sir John 
Shore proceeded to Luoknow to investigate the case. 
After the most careful enquiry he found that Asaf-ud* 
daulah had left no legitimate heir, and Saadat Ali, brother 
of the late Nawab, was placed on the maniad. Yizier Alj 
was sent to Benares, and a liberal pension was allowed 
him. In 1798 a.d., Sir John Shore, who had been created 
Lord Teignmouth, sailed for England. Sir John Shore's 
settlement of the Oudh revolution gained him gvo&t favour 
with both the English and the natives, because they felt 
that " the right had come to the rightful.** But, in his 
policy with the Nizam and Tippu, he showed great weak- 
ness, and, although on leaving India he declared, that 
Tippu would certainly avail himself of any fair opportunity 
to re-establish the power and reputation be had lost in his 
former contest with the English, he had taken no efficient 
steps to keep the army in a state of readiness for such an 
emergency. 
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CHAPTER XVh 
ilCAiQfDi8 or^WcLLBSLBT— Fourth Maisua Wab. 

1798 TO 1805 A.D. 



305, The Maarqnis of Wellesley.— Lord Mornington, 
better known by his subsequent title, the Marquis of Wei- 
lesley, succeeded Sir John Shore. He had been but a short 
time in India when he saw that the policy of trying to 
maintain peace .by a talance ofjpower, that is, by not allow- 
ing any one State .in India to become so powerful that it 
miglit swallow up anoiher State, must be given np, and 
tliat the only security for British intezests, was to establish 
the Brilash as the paramount power in the land. The 
French influence was at the moment very strong. The 
If izam and Sindia had both of them French armies in their 
service. Tippu's forces were being drilled by French offi- 
cers, and Tippu was trying to form an alliance with France 
to drive the English out of the Peninsula. The Marquis 
of Wellesley proceeded at once to countei-act this French 
influence and to bring about the fall of Tippu. To this 
end, he first formed an alliance with the Nizam, by which 
the Nizam agreed to receive a subsidiary force oi six 
ihoosand meui with artillery. 

806. The Subsidiary System.— This system, which 
WW introduced so largely by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
may be briefly described. Under it the native states snrxen* 
dered their international life, that is, they could form no 
alliances either ofEensive or defensive, without the consent 
of the British Power. They could not entertain a French- 
man in their service. They had to maintain a force con^» 
manded by British officers, the charges of which were met 
by the assignment of territory to the English. In return, 
the English pledged themselves to defend those states 
from foreign enemies. @uoh was the nature of the treaty 
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with the Kisam. The French sepoys at Haidatabad were 
aooordinglj dishandedy ahd a subisidiary force under Eng- 
lish oflloexs was stationed there. The Goremor-General 
tried to form a similar treaty with Nana IVmaTis, and 
snbseqnentljy with Sindia, but neither *of them .wonld 
listen to bis overtures, altbongb they continued on friendly 
terms with the Eziglish. They feared Tippu : but tbey were 
not prepared to b<roome fendatories of t^M English Power. 

307. War with Tippn.— Meanwhile, Tippu had been 
strengthening his forces by every means possible. His 
army, magnificently equipped, and well-drilled by French 
officers, was now in a high state of efficiency, and it was 
well known he was only waiting an opportunity to lead bis 
soldiers against the English. In 1798 a d. the storm burst. 
Tippu had sent envoys to the French in the Mauritius 
proposing an offensive and defensive alliance. The Gover- 
nor of that island, in the wildest joy at the prospect of 
forming an alliance with the mighty Raja of Maisur, issued 
fi proclamation, making known the objects of the mission, 
iand ctiUing on the citizens to enlist Roder the banners of 
tCippn^ This proclamation reached Calcutta. The news 
also arrived that the great Napoleon Buonaparte had land- 
ed in Egypt, and it was mmonred that a French expedition 
was actaially on its way down the Bed Sea, bound for 
India. Tippa likewise receiyed an embassy from the 
Mani^tius and enrolled himself as a dtisen of the French 
Bepnblic. There was notiung for it but war. The 
Msffquis o| Wellesley set out for Madras that he might be 
near the scene of operations. General Harris, the 
1799 Commander-in-Chief, at the head of eighteen 

A^D. thousand men with one hnndiied and four cannony 
marched from Madras. He was joined by a force 
of sixteen thousand men belonging to the Nizam, which, 
nnder British officers, formed now an effective body of 
troops. General Stuart was oi-dered to march from Mftjabar 
and join the main army. Tippu 'r policy was plain enough. 
He must if possible prevent a union of those armies. He 
hastened first to meet General Stuart and took liim by 
surprise at Sedasir ; but was defeated with a loss of two 
thousand men. He next hurried on to meet the army 
adyancing from Madras hut, at MaUavtUi, thirty miles 
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from Seringapatem, Tifypn's troops fled before the ckatge 

of the English infantrj, and Tippn was forced to sec$k 
safety behind the walls of his capital. General Harris 
followed and took up his position outside the city, and wa» 
600U joined by the Malabar force under General Stuart* 

Tippn, now driven into his capital with little chance of 
efloape,- lost all presence of mind. Insteed of taking^ 
means to defend the town and protract the siege, he gave 
himself np to grief and despair. He summoned his conncil 

and asked them what was their determination. 
" To die along with you" was the unanimous reply. 1799 
Astrologers were consulted, and the Brahmans, a«d« 
whom he had so hated and persecuted, were sent 
for. Large sums of money were given to them to perform 
incantations, by which the fall of his kingdom might be 
averted. Prayers were ordered to be offered in Muslim 
mosques and Hindu temples. But Tippu*s doom was 
near. He sent to General Harris asking for peace. Peace 
was offered, but on such terms as to reduce Tippu to the 
position of a nominal Baja, like the Nawab of Bengal. 
Tippn, enraged at such a proposal, resolved nkther to die 
than add one more to the number of Bajas, who were 
pensioners of the ' infidel* English. 

308. Death of Tippn.— Meanwhile, General Harris 
continued to bombard the town. On the 3rd May a 
breach was effected. The following day. Sir David Baird, 
who had been a prisoner for four years in the dungeons 
of SeriDgapatam, a^t the head of foos thonsand men, stormed 
the breach^ and in.a few minutes planted the Englidi flag 
on tibe. balitlements. Q^ippn's . troops fought with the 
utmost bravery^ It was of no araiL The English forced 
their wayr * The city wi^ taken. Under a low gateway, 
where the fight had been the thickest, amongst a mass of 
dead and dving, Uy Tippa« scarcely diatioguishable in 
death. The body was carried to the palace and buried with 
royal honors in the tomb erected for his father. 

8M« Otaumtov of Sinpa.--Thus ended a ^ort, but 
while it lasted, a powerful and vigorous dynasty. It has 
h&oa Biid " Haidar was born to create an empife^ Tippn t<$ 
lose one." Tippu, unlike his father, was a considerable 
scholar* He canied on a large correspondence himself 
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and wrote an aoeouni of his own exj^lallt. In his pMof 
of religions intoleraapei of waging relt^os wars on all 
sides and compelling the people to become Mnsalmansv 
he was a liiarked contrast to Haidar, who, caring little 
for religion, granted the utmost toleration to his sabjciets. 
The cruel way in which Tippa treated his piisoners, 
and the bitter enmity he showed to the English haV9 
led him to be regarded as a monster of cruelty. But, when 
the English entoi'ed his territory, they found the lands 
well cultivated, the people happy and strongly attached to 
their sovereign, indicating that, within his own k^Vig'^IP, 
his power and inftueuce had been used for good. 

810. Besnlts of the war.— The family of Tippn was 
deposed and his two sons were sent to Vellbre, a Uberal 
pension being allowed them. Ctauiara, Coimhatore, and 
the Wjaaad were taken possession of by the English. 
Territory adjoining the province of Haidarabad was given 
to the Nizam. This territory was subsequently ceded to 
the English to meet the expense of maintaining a subsidi-. 
avy force, and it consequently became known as the 
" Ceded Districts.'* An infant son of the old Maisur 
family was declared Maharaja of the remaining territory. 

311. Tanjore teought under English mle.— The 
Harqnis of Wellesley next turned his attention to Tanjore. 
For years the people of Tanjore had been groaning nnde^r 

oppression and mis-govemment. The cultivators were 
ground down by t-he renters, and frequently the servants 
of the Raja would carry off the whole crops, while the 
ryots looked helplessly on. In 1786 a.d., it was reported 
that as many as sixty-five thousand of the inhabitants fled 
from the district. The Raja died, and there was now a 
dispute as to the succession. The Madras Government 
were asked to settle the dispute. The Marquis of Welles - 
ley did so, by taking the Government of the X30untry 
into his own hands, and giving a pension to each of 
the claimants. 

312. The Kamatic taken over by the English.— 

Affairs in the Karnatic were equally bad. The aged 
Mnhammad Ali died in 1795 a.d., and was succeeded by 
Umdnt-nl-Untra, his eldest son. In the late war with 
Tippn, this HtmBii had again and again put obstructions 
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bk tke way 6f ihe-lftequs ol WelM»ff ftiid, oa ih^ oap«i 
tliie of Seringapatam, tveabheioitt correspondence between 
him and Tippn had been diacoyered. On tlie death frf 
Umdut-nl-Unm in 1801 a.d., all civil and military 
authority was taken from the Nawab's fiBMoily, and the 
entire administration of the Kamatio was transferred to 
the English. As in the case of Tanjore, a liberal pension 
was granted to the new and nominal Nawab. Thus, dur- 
ing those three eventful years, the Madras Presidency was 
extended from the Coromandel coast to the Malabar coast 
and southward to Cape Comorin ; while on the nQrth it 
reached as far as the Krishna and the God^veri, 

819J VovUfc-lPftst Provinces cedadio iih% Siigliiih.— 

The Marquis of Wellesley had also to "hifterfere in the 
94bAn of Ondh . Saadat AU was opptdBm^ his s objects 
wegy mnch. His army was not kept in the efficient stato 
praaiaed by the subsidiary treaty. There was danger of 
aa invasion by Zanian Shab» a descendant of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Governor-General, therefore, forced the 
Nawab to cede those territories now comprising a jgreat 
part of the North-West Provineas, for the ■ mi^intananCtf 
ol a i^3troe sofficisnt to defend the oOautry. 

dl4.-. ^nio. Xair^iiis of WisUoiAoy's pc)ic7;^1*h!e' 
remaining yeays of the adniinistratibn of the Marquis, ot 

Wellesloy were occupied with wars with the Mahrattas. 
In 180^ ▲•D. he returnied to England. The Marcniis qi 
Wellesley wa9 a sta^ieBDian of the highest order. HaTing* 
none of the narrow ideas of the servants of the Company, 
who regarded their own int-erests as all-impoi-tant, he iden- 
tified British interests with those of India, and, instead of 
stooping to intrigue in attempting to adjust a balance of 
power amongst the native states, he established the Bri- 
tish Sovereignty as the Paramount Power in the land. 
He was the founder of the Indian Civil Service. He 
considered that a counting house training was not at all 
suitable for men that were to be administrators of pro- 
vinces and judges of courts. He, therefore, established a 
College at Calcutta, where the young servants of the 
Company might study History, Political Economy and the 
Indian Languages on their arrival in the country. The 
Marquis of Wellesley was of small stature and was knows^ 

16 
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amongst his friends as ''the glorious little man/' And 
80 long as the History of the British power will remain^ 
60 long will this glorious little man occupy one of the 
highest places amongst the goodly roll of statesmen, ihat 
haye extended and oonaoUdated that power in India. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Lord GoRWALLiii : Sir Geosos Bablow. 
1805 A.p. TO 1807 A.i>. 



Nbii-iiit6W8iitioii polipyv 
Death of Lord Coramima* 
Sir George Barlow. 
Peace with the Mahraitas. 



The TeUoie miitioy. 

Causes of the mntiny. 



315. J>eat]i of Lord CornwaUis.*— Great and glorious 
bad been the administratioii of the Marqnte of Wellesley; 
He had raised the British name and influence from the loW 
position into which it had fallen in India, had added very 
extensively to the British possessions, and had firmly estab- 
lished the British Power as paramount in the land. But 
his policy, successful though it had been, and the only 
policy that could have brought peace to the country, was 
condemned by the Board of Directors in England. The 
Governor-General, in the face of an Act of Parliament, 
had engaged in war against prince after prince from Capo 
Comorin to the Satlej. He liad brought vast territories 
directly under British rule, and had concluded treaties with 
such powerful rulers as the Nizam and the Pesh wa, by which 
they maintained subsidiary forces and acknowledged the 
English Power as their Suzerain. The responsibilities thus 
thrown on the Company were enormous. The expenses 
of the late wars Imi en^tied their treasury. The new alii- 
anoea might lead ilma into farther wais. The Directors 
beoame Sn^BAmxeA, and Tfqiiealied &ord Cornwallis to 
prooeed to JJidia as GoYerooivGeaeml. Lord Oomwallis 
was opposed toihe policy of Wel]eslOT,ttnd no flooner had 
lie landed at Gakmttat ihi^ he .made laiowQ. the ehange of 
pQli<^ that was to be lidlowed.* H^set^oatlor the upper 

Srovmces to anaiige peace with Helkar and Sia^ ; bat» 
nring the journey, his health gare way, and Ite died- at 
^, • on the 5th October liS)5 A^p. 

11 
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. 316. 8i* Mmaf 3iurlow^7iM«*ii>t-«liij*9riiM poli^ 
Bur Oeorgft .Bavlowt the Senior Member of Orancil^ 
MeasMd Ae.offiod ci Govenior«GeiiemI. He IumI sleedi^ 
trntielM tuod Hrooglj upheld the Minqmis of WeUesky m 
hie pottoy odE- estiSbUehitig ilie Britisn as the paramotitit 
power* But now all was cbanged. As a servaiii of tbo 
Company he felt it to be his doty to obey their instrnctional 
to the letter. He quickly concluded a peace with Sindia^ 
Though Lord Lake had Holkar in his powar and was 
the point of utterly crushing him, a treaty waa alao OODi- 
oladed with him, by which Holkar's territories were re-i 
atored to him. Nor was this all. The Rajput States had 
done great service to the English during the Mahratta 
wars, and the English had Ipromised to protect them 
from their enemies. Sir George Barlow, notwithstanding*, 
the protest of Lord Lake^ broke faith with the BajputSy> 
annulled the treaties, and handed the Rajputs 'over to be' 
ravished and plundered by Holkar*s brigands. Lord Lake, 
thereupon, resigned in disgust and sailed for England.^ 
The Court of Directors wanted Sir George Barlow to go^ 
still further, to annul the treaty of Bassein, and the- 
treaty with the Nizam; but to his credit be it Btated^] 
that he rof oaed to perpetrate anch folly* 

317. The Vellore mntlBy.— While peace was iihiiB 
being procured at any price in the north of fiidiai 
the whole of the Peninsiila was thrilled by the 1806 ; 
news that the sepoys at Vellore had mutinied, and a.d . ' 
killed their officers and many of the Enropeaa 
soldiers.' On the capture of SeringapatMn, the two sons' 
of Tippiii who had been taken prisoners, were iiemoved tcr 
Vellore, where they lived on ahberal pension granted them* 
by the Company. At Vellore there was a garrison of three' 
hundred and seventy Earopeans, and one thousand five 
hundred native troops. Many of the sepoys belonged to 
Maisnr^ and had formerly served under Tippn. Early on' 
the moxniog^ of the 1st July, they seised the main guard; 
took possession of the powder magasinei and attack- 
ed the Europeans in their barracks, firing at them 1806 
through the Venetian windows. The oflBcers' quar- A.]>, 
ters were next attacked, and thirteen of the offi- 
Q0SB slain* ThesBrrivorsiOfficers and men, tried toj£ight theit' 
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Sergwnt Brodie tibea took iilie commaad, and, under eoter 
of a tMBtion 'ol Ihe gaiemj^ nudnteined a brave delenee. 

Wh^n the news of the matiny reaohed Aroot^ Colonel 
GiUeepie aib the head of the 19th Dragoons, with two field 
gaaB, galloped off to the relief. Soon a clond of dast was 
seen in the distance. Nearer still it came. The hearts of 
.the little band, that were so gallantly defending them* 
selves, beat high. A company of their own countrymen 
was coming to their aid, and far in front of the relief 
party eamo the commander galloping as if for life up to 
the gute of the fort. A rope made of the soldiers* belts was 
let down and Colonel Gillespie was pulled up the wall. The 
field guns were brought up to the gate, a breach was quick- 
ly made, and not until between three hundred and four hun- 
dred sepoys had paid with their lives the penalty of their 
treachery, did the English soldiers desist from the carnage^ 

' 818. .Chkoae of tlia mntiny.— An investigation was at 

once made, 9Bbfi the cause of the mutiny discovered. The 
Commander-in-Chief, with the consent of lord William 
Santini^f the Governor of Madras, had introduced several 
innovations into the army regulations. The sepoys were 
no longer to appear on parade with ear-rings or their 
distinctive caste marks. They were to shave their chins, 
and trim their beards after a certain modeT, and, what 
irritated them still more, they were no longer to wear 
their turbans, but a kind of head dress that somewhat 
resembled a European hat. A rumour was circulated, that 
those changes were introduced as preliminary to the sepoys 
all beiug forced to become Christiaiis. This rumour the 
followers of Tippu^s family greatly encouraged, and when- 
ever a sepoy appeared, he was mocked and upbraided by 
the Muhammadans for wearing this hat, which was re- 
garded as a symbol of Christian belief. Such were the 
causes that led to the mntiDV. No doubt the Tippu family 
had also much to do with it. They and their followers 
loneed for the restoration of their house to the throne of 
Msisnr, and, when the mutineers took possession of the 
fort, the royal flag of Maisur was hoisted on the flag*staff. 

319. Results of the mutiny. —The members of 
Tippu's family were at ouce removed to Calcutta. Sever^ 
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of the ringleaders in the mutiny were executed ; others 
were dismissed the Korvice. The new regulations were 
cancelled, and the Governor of Madras and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief were recalled to England. 

820, Miflsionaries interdicted.— Religions interfer- 
ence with the eepoyg hail led to this mutiny. Sir George 
Barlow, therefore, deemed it right, in the interests of the 
Company, to stop the labours of Carey, Ward and 
Marshman, the distinguished missionaries of Serampore, 
last they, too, should l)o considered as interfering with the 
religious beliefs of the neople. He was evidently nnable 
to see the diffoi'encG between a Government forcing a 
change of religion on a ctjuntry, and private individuals 
preaching a new roligion, or discussing i*eligious questions 
vrith. the people. 

Loi'd Mlnto, who had been President of the Board of 
Control, was sent out as Qovernor^General, and Sir George 
was appoiiited Gowmor of Madraa.. . • 



CHAPTER xvni; 

Lord Minto : 1807 a.d. to 1813 aj>. 



Btate of Bnndolkhaiid. 
Amir Khan. 
&ise of dho Bikhfl. 
VanakSbslk 
Gurn Go?iD4* 



Ranjit Singh. 
Mutiny at liadrag. 
The Tent Contracts 
The Ifaniltiiis oaptared^ 
Renewal of the Cmurler. 



Mi. abort aBttto.-i8a7 A.B.-MM jLisHU»a 

WMo batee out to Isidia intending to oaitry pdt tHe jjeM 
policy. Be had eoitToelj been a few weeu m jCaJosM 
wbien the riot and anaroby prevailing in BttiUflMuulA 

attracted his attention* Bundelkhand had been given to 
the Snglish for the rapport of tbe eabeidiary foroe at Puna. 
The weak Sir George Barlow, rather thaa go to wal% had 
allowed this fair province to be overwnn with bandittL 
A hnndred and fifty castles were now held by as many 
ohi^,,who were at eomtant war with each other. Those 
ohiefs maintained their power by plunder and violence, 
and, thereby, converted one of the richest provinces of 
ladfa into- a desevt* Lord Minto fek soeh a state ol 
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pftttifl tor be 4ifle r ed ifa i b le to tbe BnglUh Qovenyaenti find 

Sir# aofcxoe of Ms inteation to lead 99 pmoy into tb# 
[Strict Many of the pettf bUefa yielded at ounetaiid 
when the fort of SaUng^Vf wMoh the great Ifilimiiid .of 
Ghazni bad failed to oaoinre, submitted, peaoe and ^ros* 
|Mrity irere veatored to the dlstrietk ' ' ^ 

' 822. Amir Kkan,-*Other oiroamstanoes arose that 
oorapelled Lord Minto to abandon the non-intervention 
policy. Amiv Khan, an adventurer, had raiged himself 
to be ohief of the Patans, and possessed the will, if he 
had had the ability, to rereatablish the Afghan authority 
in the country. In the name of Holkar he claimed from 
the Raja of Barar certain jewels that the Baja had received 
from hiip, and invaded the country to enforce his demands, 
He was defeated by the Baja's troops, and, when he heard 
ihal Zmid Hinto bad deepaiobod a tooe to tbs Baja's aid, 
liB qniekly vetomed to HidoK 

323. The French scare.— Dnrlng this time, fear of a 
French invasion seized the Government, and embassies 
were sent to Kabul and Teheran to conclude treaties, by 
which the French should not be allowed to march through 
Persia and Afghanistan. But, as the French scare died 
away, nothing <;ame of those. It wa* otherwise with an 
embassy that was sent to the Sikh chief, Rao^it Slagh, 
" The Lion of Lahor." And here it may be weU to traoe 
the rise of the Qikh power. 

324. Blae of the SiUui.— The word Sikh meana 
diiclpU^iaP deroted follower Jhe Silte wew origiiMdly 
W 2<eligiouB sect, the followers of their founder, Vanak 
MiUi. Nanak Shi^h was bom in 1469 a.d. From childhood 
be gave himself mnoh up to devotion and to practisiag 
austerities. He visited almost all the sacred places in 
India, and went even to Mecca, He began to preach about 
1490 A.D. He was more a reformer than the setter up of 
a new religion. His great aim was to reconcile the two 
gi'oat faiths of the Hindus and the Mnhammadans in one 
religion, He called on the Hindus to oast aside their 
idols and return to the worship of the one God. He 
ealled on the Muhammado-ns to abst^^in from killing the 
eowf and to desist ipom i?eligioas perseoatiout. I^ove ^ 
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Qoi Md lo79 to ottr feQowinoii WM doetrin^ lit 
ipMiilcated* Tbt third .Outbi qr * spiritual teader/ alMr 
Kanak Shah, wm xmrdmA hy the Mnhaniqiadang Ui 1006 
A P. The Sikhji, who op to this ixm In4 be^^ an 
iooflmiye peaoeaUe saoti took toamus nod^r Hap Ooyiikd» 
a sou ot the mnrder^d Guni» and unmeiHafidly put to 
death every one that thej sogpeotpd of being concerned in 
the muzdov- From thii time» th# Sikhs b«|^n to form thfliflf 
seljes into bands of soldiers, and, when T^gh Bahadlir, 
tho ninth Garu, also fell a victim to the Mahammadan 
porseoution, Gmni Govindf his son, who was the tenth and 
last QuTO, formed them into a nation of warriors. He 
saw that to contend sucoessfully with the M^hammadans, 
the way mnist bo left open for all classes of ihg Hindu 
comiixi^^nity to join his standard. He, therefore, aboUahed 
all caste distinction, AH that snbsoribed to his creed 
were on a level, and advancement depended on merit* 
He changed the name of his followers from Sikh to Singh, 
* lion I* thus giving them the honorable title hitherto 
gpranfced only to !BUjputs, AH Guru Govind's disciples 
wepe required always to carry steel in some shape or other | 
to wear a blue dress ; to allow their hair to grow ; and t^O 
exclaim, when they met each other,. " Success to the stato 
of the Guru I Victory attend the Cbiru.J' The Sikhs, 
henceforth, instead of aotingon the defensive aa the^ had 
done iinder'Bar QoTlndl began to propagate ^heii^ faith by 
thf dWord, ' Vavj wer6 the battles fought between ihftQi 
fmd the UnhanoiLadaiis. Bigii in 1708 4f b,, 0uni OoTind*^ 
forces wore nttepljr biok^n upt and he hiid to flee nnd^ 
ooyar of the night from Cbanikoiir, His ohildren. wm 
massacred, his followers mutilated in the most omel wa^y 
fknd he» himself, was fopoed to lead the Mfe iNEta vaqderer. 
On film death of Qora Govhid, Bandaf a gfwti friend o£ 
the GiurUi took itp arms. Gatheirii^ the scattered Sikhs 
iQgetiier, he entered 8avhind, avenged the massacre of 
Govind's family by putting the governor, his family and 
almost all the inhabitants of Sarbind to the sword, He 
polluted all the mosques of tlio city, and subdued all the 
country between the Satlej and the Jumna, Banda was 
subsequently defeated by the Emperor and put to a 
horrible death. The Sikhs were hunted like wild bpastg 

from onifovt to anothovi mi tt?Qrjr ^eaus was toil^ut not 
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only to destroy their power, but to extermmate the race. 
A proalamation was issued from Dohli ordering the death 
of all professing the f^ith of Kaaak, and offering a reward 
for every Sikh head. The few Sikhg that escaped this 
order fled to th& hillg in the north.eaat of the Pan jab. 
ifdihing more was Heard of them for chirty years, whe^ 
thej svLddenly issued from their &ste0B8e9 and 
1788 Miaod. some of tlie plunder Nadir Sliab waia 
ArD. oarsying oil to Persia* From tliat iamQ ibe Sikfaf 
'formed ihemselFes in^ a kind of repablio, Tbere 
were many chiefs* saoh with his loUowem; but, at 
Aeir €hirii«Mata or national eonnoll, a milita^ leader 
was always selected/ Their history for many years 
is ono of varying snoeess. At one time we find them 
masters of Labor; at another time we read of them being 
defeated with a loss of twenty thousand men by Ahmad 
Bhab, On the death of that Afghan monamiii, dissen* 
sions broke out at Kabul, and, as the House of Timnr 
liad fallen from its pvond position in India^. the. Sikhs, 
with determined oourage and indomitable perseverance, 
Bf^in over-ran and conquered Labor and Sarhind. But 



under Guru Qovind, Every chief was desirous of increas- 
ing his own power and territory. This led to continual 
interoal wars. And, when in 1805 a,d, Holkar, fleeing be- 
fore Lord Lake, sought their aBsistance, only a few 
1805 of the chiefs attended the Guru-Mata that was sum<. 
moned, and those, that were absent, threatened to 
resist any resolution this Council (whioh w^iS the 
last that was held), should decide on. 

895^ S«Bjtt Magk UMr«-^Tlie most pswetliil 
ohi^ at that time' wts Binjit Siagb, Be bad assisted 
ZamttH £ttiah, when he entered the Panjab in 1999 l*J^i 
and'in retam, had been rewanSedl^ a grant of tha town of 
Iiabor* He had gradually extended his power, until his 
authority was acknowledged throughout the Panjab as far 
as the Satlcj, Between the SatleJ and the Jnmna lay the 
provinoe of Sarhind, whioh for the most part was. under 
miVk ehief tains* Ban jit Singh claimed authority ovw 
^em, and they applied to the English for proteelson. It 
WM OA this aoooonti us else to seenni Mi' sNiMNi^ witk 




united body they had been 
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RENEWAL OF THE CHABTEB. 



Baajii Singli, tbat Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe was 
sent to Labor. The Miasion was wholly BUooesBfal. A 
treaty to establish fierpetaal amiiy between the British 

Government and the state of Labor*' was concladed ; and 
80 high an opinion did Qanjit Singh form of the English, 
from the bearing of jonng Metcalfe^ that, mitil his death 
in 1639 A.D., he remained their constant and firm ally. 
The Sikh states between the Satlej and the Jumna were 
taken under the protection of the English, and a garrison 
was left at Ludhiana. Thus, after six years, the policy of 
the Marqnis of Wellosley was again adopted, and the 
British standard advanced from the Jumna to the Satlej. 

326. Xutiajat Madras.— Meanwhile, Sir George Bar- 
low bad been niaking himself very unpopular at Madras. 
He had been called on by the Court of Directors to reduce 

expenditure in that Presidency. He, thereupon, proceed- 
ed to abolish the Tent Contract, by which the officers 
were furnished with a fixed monthly allowance for provid- 
ing tent equipage to their regiments whether they were in 
the field or not. The officers mutinied and encouraged 
the men in rebellion. A skirmish actually took place 
between a mutinous regiment marching to Seringapatam 
and a body of faithful sepoys and English troops. Lord 
Minto arrived at Madras, and by energy and tact put down 
the mutiny. Sir George Barlow was recalled. 

.327. The Mauritius captured.— There was peace in 
India during Lord Minto's administration. But as the 
Indian trade was being greatly interfered with by French 
men-of-war from the Mauritius and Bourbon, expeditions 
were fitted out, and those, islands were captured. The 
Mauritius still belong to the English ; but Bourbon was 
restored to France in 1814 a.d. Lord Minto returned to 
England in 1813 A.n.'and died the same year. 

328. Renewal of the Charter.— In 1793 a. d. the 
(Company's Charter had been renewed for twenty years. 
It now came up again for consideration and was 
again renewed for other twenty years. Trade 1813 
with India was thrown open to jthe whole nation. A.Pt ; 
The Company were allowed to haye the monopoly . 
of the trade only with China. . The intoidiot on mlimit* 
aries was removed* 
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> CHAPTBB XIX. 

• • • 

« 

1813 A.i>. XQ 1823 A.P. 

« 

*War with Nipal, 1814 a.p. to 1816 a.d. 

Nipal. Kumaan conqnei'ed* 

The Ghnrkas. . Sir David Ochterlony. • 

Amar Singh. Battle of MakwaDptUT* 

Maloun taken. Peace declared. 

329. Thm Xi^qiiis of HtuitiiHnB.— When Earl Moira, 
better known by his snbsequent tkle^ the Marqais at 
Hastings, landed at Calcutta, there was peace in Indi^; 
but it was Uke the calm thai often ffrecedes the s to inn.* 
Within a very short time wars were raging from Madras 
to ihe. -Jiainaiayaiiy from Oiusa to Qnjajnat. 

330. WaviiL WpaL-^Tho fitei war was in iVipaLTbe 
vaUey of Kipal is. sitiiaied in tlie abntliern slopes of the 
fiimalayas. It is bounded on tbe sonth by a lower range 
of the mountains, from whose base stretches the broad 
belt of tikaishy plain known as the Terai» whioh shnto 
Nipal oft from Hindustan. From a remote period iifais feptije 
ralley'had been inhabited bjr an indnstrions and peaceM. 
Hindu people called Newars, who devoted thcmselyes to 
trade and commerce, and, in religion^ were followers of 
Buddha. Bnt about 1767 a.d., ten yeani after the battle 
of Plassey, a race of Rajputs and Brahmans from Kashmir^ 
who called themselves Ghurkas, oveor-ran this happy valley, 
massacred every Newar of distinction, committed the most 
horrible atrocities on the inhabitants generally, and took 
possession of the land. The Ghurkas formed themselves 
into a nation of warriors, and began to make raids on all 
the territories around them. They had the daring even 
to invade Tibet and plunder the temples of the sacred 
town of Lassa. But this brought in upon them a largo 
army from China, which forced them to restore their 
plunder and to pay tribute. They invaded British terri- 
tory and gradually absorbed one village after another. 
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Sit George Barlow afad Lord ^iinto had remonstrated in 
vain ; but rather than go to war tbej both had allowed 
the Ghurkas to remain in possession of the lands they 
had stolen. It was calculated that, during the quarter 
of a century preceding the arrival of Lord Hastings, 
as many as two hundred British villages had been added 
to Nipal. Finally, the Ghurkas claimed and annexed twD 
targe territories in Oudh, and as there was no doubt that 
those belonged to the British, Lord Minto, before his de- 
parture, called on the authorities at Khatmandn, to restore 
the territories, otherwise war would be declared. Lord 
Hastings had succeeded Lord Minto before an answer was 
received, and,a3 the Nipal Government again asserted their 
right to the territories, Lord Hastings fixed a day when they 
must be given up to the English. The day passed. The 
Nipal Gt)vemment remained obstinate. An army was at 
once ordered to take possession of the district. This had 
a wonderful effect on the leaders of the Ghurkas. They 
summoned a council. Amar Singh, their most renowned 
general, declared against going to war. Fighting against 
the Newars," he said, was like[hiinting deer t htft fighting 
against the English would be like battling with tigers." 
Bhim Sein Thapa, the chief minister, held i& different 
opinion. Alexandei^ ihe Great conW nol peneteaie th^ hst- 
nesees of the monntttinfi* The English hid ndt been Able to 
ca ptore Bhartpar< whieb was bvt Ihe work of men's bands. 
How then could they rednee their sirongbolda, wbicb were 
tiioworkof the great Creator? Instead yielding, tbo 
GFbnrkas must extend their frontier to ^ Ganges. War 
was resolved on. In tme Ghurka fashion, an army was At 
once sent into the district that had been taken 
possession of by the English, and, when they had 1814 
kitted eighteen pofioemen, tb^y ret&Med to tbeir A.». 
strongholds in the mountains. 

331. Capture of Malonn.— -Four Biitish divisions, 
amounting in all to thirty thousand men, with sixty guns, 
entered Nipal at four different points. The eastern column 
advanced on the capital, Khatmandu j the western column 
On the Satlej ; and the other two between those. The 
operations of the year 1814 A.d., were anything bnt 
saooessfnl. One.of the divisions oommanded vj General 
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Gillespie, the liero of Vellore, advanced agsiatt the 
fortress of Kalixig^a and tried to take it by stofiii. Bat 

it was repnlsed and the brave but fool-hardy commander 
teas killed. An attempt was next made to take the fort 
of Jytak, but without success. The division of the army 
acting on the east fled before the Ghurkas. It was 
different with the division in the west, which was com- 
manded by General David Ochterlony. He was a General 
of the Clive stamp. He had acted under Sir Eyre Coote, 
against Haidar Ali, and had gallantly defended Dehli 
when attacked by Jaswant Eao Holkar. The work 
assigned to liim was the capture of Malonn. This 
fortress was situated high np the Himalayas, on a shelf of 
the mountain, with steep precipices of two thousand feet 
on two of its sides. Three ranges of hills, with deep 
valleys between, had to be crossed before MaJomi coald be 
leaehed, and on each wero strong fortmsea. The 
GHrarka arn^ was under Amar Singh, the genecal tint 
had dedared against going ta war. The difficulties 
General Ochterlony had to ovevcQme mse enoinaowh 
He had to march an airlny np those mooittains ; alom^ 
narrow peases and |»reiiipicesi aoia thrpn^h intricate defiks } 
to make roads by blasting roeks and knocking down 
obstraetions ; and to drag his heavy gnns with him. For 
five months, with extraordinary patience and daring, in 
the face of snow-storms and tempests, he pressed on, 
taking fort alter fort, nntil he reached Malonn. The * 
Ghurkas, entrenched behind stockades, fought with the 
«tmost valour. The British charged with the bayonet, 
drove the enemy before them and secured the outposts* 
Amar Singh then came to terms, surrendered the fort, 
a^d was allowed to depart with the honours of war. 

332. Battle of Makwanpur.— On the fall of Maloun, 
Jytak surrendered. On the east, the Ghurkas were 
defeated near Almora, and Kumaun was conquered. 
Bhim Sein Thapa, thereupon, was glad to sue for peace. 
The terms offered were, that all the conquests of the 
Ghurkas west of the Kali should be surrendered, together 
with the whole Terai, and that a Resident should be 
received at Khatmandu. Amar Singh, who had arrived 
at Khatmandu, advised the Regent to refuse such terms, 
and to fight to the bitter end. The war was renewed. 
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BOW Sir thmA OohterlbtiT, was appointed to iho 
command, 'the Ghnrkas were defeated at SafcwupWr 
and tliefort ol SftidlUtfpwr was captured. 

333. Peace of SegowHe.— Sir David Ocliteilonj then 
advanced to il^hatmanda. But the defeat at Makwanpor 
had so mnch alarmed the Nipal GK>yernmeDt, that 
thej hastened to comply wjth Lord Haatiugs' 1816 
former terms, and a peace* was concladed at A.D*. 
g < g o i r l l»« In the temtories taken by the Eng- 
lish are now situated the. hill stations of Simla, Masnrti 
Laodoor and Naini TaL ' 



CHAPTER XX. 
Ths Mabquis of Hastings. Thb Pindabi Wab^. 

« ■ 

1813 A.D. xo 1823 A.D. 



334. Biae of the Pindajfia^While Sir David Ochter- 
Icmy was bringing the war in Nipal to a close, the Pin- 
daris made incursions into British territories. The origin 
of the Pindaris is lost in obscurity. They first come into 
notice as a low class of freebooters attached to the Mah- 
ratta armies daring the wars of the eighteenth century. 
Their object was universal plunder. They were bound to 
no chief, except to him, who, for the time, held out the 
highest prospects of rich booty. They were the off-scour- 
ings of the Hindus and the Muhammadans and were bound 
together by only one tie — that of plunder. On the con- 
clusion of peace with the Mahrattas, they continued their 
ravages under two notorious leaders, named Crhitn and 
Kharim Khan. At one time we read .of them, making 



the territories of SEolkar and Smdia, and again, entering 
the Dalehan, and plandering the teivitories of the Nisani 
and the Bi^fK of Kagpnir. Tliey genera^jr ilvaded a 



The Fmdarifl. 
Chita and Kharim Khan* 
Their mode of warfare* 
Hastings resolves on war. 
Plan of tho campaign. 



Treaty with 8india* . 

Peace with Amir Khaii« 
War with Holkar. . . 
Battle of Mahidpnr. 
Extirpation of the Pindarffl. 
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they orossed th^ frontier, thej divided off into sm&U 
parties of two or three hundred. They advanced with 
such rapidity that their entrance into and plunder of a 
village were the first news the unfortunate villagers had 
of their approach. They took no tents nor baggage with 
them. They carried only their arms, and they slept on 
their saddle cloths. Both men and horses were accustomed 
to make long marches. They never halted except to 
refresh themselves, or to plunder or commit the vilest 
atrocities on women. They lived on the grain they obtaitied 
in passing through the country. All that they found of 
value in the villages they either carried off with them or 
destroyed. On Lord Hastings* arrival in India in 1813 
A.J>.9 iheie were no fewer than fifty thousand of those 
Pindftii lohbers living by plunder in Oentral In^. 

335. Hastings resolves to extirpate the Pindaris.— 

In 1815 A.D., twenty-five thousand of tliose Pindaris entered 
the Madras Presidency and destroyed over three hundred 
villages on the Coromandel coast. Another band swept 
the Nizam's kingdomi while a third entered Malabar. 
Otim Findavi raids on English territory fpUowed in 
1816-17 A.D« Lord Hastings saw that there never eonUt be 
peace or security in India till this predatoocy peqple should 
DC extinguished. To lead an army against mkm bL the 
hope of engaging them in a regnlar battle was not to bo 
thought of* To utterly crush this people they must be 
surrounded, and hemmed in, so that thoy could -have no 
means of escape. The Mahratta powers were known to 
k>ok with a kindly eye on the Pindaris. Lord Hastings 
made preparation, therefore, not only to extirpate the 
Pindansi but also to settle those Mahratta powers. 

336. VlAA of the campaigm— -Lord Hastings called 

together the armies of the three Presidencies, numbering 
in all about one hundred and twenty thousand strong, by 
far the largest army the English had ever put into the 
field. General Hislop, with the Madras army, was to cross 
the Narbada and drive the Pinduris north towards the 
Chambal, where the Governor-General, himself, at the head 
of the Bengal army, would be waiting to receive them. 

wldk, ths rdalioiii between the English mi 8ibdi% 
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"BoSkup and Amir Ehaa rnxuri be settled^ They thzee 
Wm« known to b» well diepoBed iow»rde the PindttiBy and 
iliej liarbonred tibem iu their territories. Sindia especial- 
ly, was secretly intrigaing with the Periiwa and the Nipal 
Ministry, to form a combination against the fingUsh. His 
correspondence with Nipal was intercepted and presented, 
to him in open Darhar* Sindia was undone. He was 
foioed to enter into a treaty, by which he pledged himsell 
to assist the English against the Pindaris, and to prevent 
any new gangs beiadg formed in his territory* The 
temtory of Ajmir was ceded to the English so as to. 
strengthen their inflnence in Rajputana. Negotiations' 
were next opened with Amir Khan, who agi*eed to disband 
bis army ; to sell his guns to the English ; to prevent any 
predatory gangs from 'being fonnd in his territory ; and to 
oppose the Pindaris. In return, he was confirmed in the 
jaghirs he had received from Holkar. He became a f euda- > 
tory prince, the founder of a Mnhammadan dynasty, which, 
is still reypresented by the Nawab o£ Tonk in Bajpntana. 

338. KoUcav siiMud«*->Holkaa^s lemtoirieB were in a 
different condition. Jaswant Bao bad gone xoad, andL 
after bis death, Tnlea Bai^ the queen-mother, wbo acted 
as regent for the young prince, jinlhar Rao Holkar, was 
at tbe mercy of . the ajnny. The militarT leaders resolved 
to wage war against the English and advanced to Maliidi-', 
jgmxm Tulsa Bai was with i£e army and was anxious to' 
make friends with the English, who, nnder Sir Thomas 
Hislop, had moved np to give battle. Her troops, infuriat- 
ed at her, carried her to tbe banks of the river, cut oSt^ 
her head and cast her mutilated body into the stream. 
Sir John Malcolm . led the English army to the attack. 
Holkar's artillery did great execution ; but the sepoys, not* 
withstanding the heavy fire, continued steadily to advance. 
The batteries were taken* Holkar*s infantry fled, and the 
cavalry, who had remained inactive, galloped off the field. 
The entire camp, with sixty-three guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Holkar was glad to sue for peace. Certain 1818 
territories were ceded to the English. The grants A.D. 
already made to Amir Khan were confirmed. 
Holkar's state was made a subsidiary state under 
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BnidBli proieciioii^ In oihmr xespecto the jowag Molhair 
Bao HbiuEftr was iraaied ae ma uid0peiid«iit prinoet sabjecfc 
io'ihe adyioe df a Bri^h Besident* Tiiis iB known as ilie 
VjfaaljT ioC SKandlNMrav*. 

a89« BstirptttiOB of tiM Vi&daci*.— The position of 
ilie Pindaris was now desperate^ Ther had expected the 
Hahiattaa to lielp them ; bat now 'no ifiahratta would daxo 
to^ve tiiem eren a place of shelter for their families* 
Kmirim and Ohitn had still twenty-three thonsiliid men 
between them, bat what was snoh a force as this against 
the armies with which they were surrounded ? In what- 
ever direction they tarhed they were met by the English 
forces. Defeat followed defeat. One gang made their es- 
cape to the south leaying all their baggage behind them. 
Many fled to the jungles and perished miserably. Others 
sought refuge in the Tillages, and the villagers, mindful 
of the sufferings they had inflicted on them, killed them 
without mercy. Kharim surrendered, and received a 
email state beyond the Ganges ia Gorakpur. Chitu was 
hunted by Sir John Malcolm from place to place, till, with- 
out a follower left, he plunged into the jungle near 
1819 Asirgarh and was devonred by a tiger. The fort 
A.D. of Asirgarh was taken by Genei*al Dove ton. Those 
of the Pindaris, who survived, mingled with the 
population, and within a very few years no trace of their 
once dreadful gangs was to be found* 

CHAPTER XXt 

The Makquis of Hastings. Oveutiirow of the Peshwas. 

* 

1813 A.i!t. TO 1823 A.i>. 

Trimbakji Dainglia. 
Murder of Ganghadar Sastri. 
Treaty of Pima. 
• Battle of Kharki. 
Appa Sahib of Na^nr. 
Battle on the Sitabaldi Hills. 
^agDDr annexed. 
Battte of KoTegBm, 

340. Ever since the treaty of Bassein (1805 a.d.) Baji 
ilao, the Pe^hwa, had maintained, au English subsidiary 



Office of Peshwa abolished. 
Death of Baji Rao. 
Jhb Raja of Satara banda ow 
the Qomaineni to t]i0 Bo^p* 
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Effects of the eonqnest. 
Lord Hastings retnrns to 
land. 
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force at Puna. He had no love for the English and trouM 
gladly have dispensed with this force. Bat to maintain 
it was to him a necessary evil ; for, without it, he had nor 
secority of maintaining liis position against the other 
Mahratta leaders. For ten years, he oppressed all the 
•nallsF diiefs that had taken up arms against his liouse, 
•nd, hj extortioii and miAerliness, amassed a fortune of 
five erores of rnpeet. 

Ml. TrimMdilNaglia -About 1813 A.P. Tri^ 
ji Dainglia rose to notice at hia court. He was origi- 
qsUt a spy; butf by ^ ability, and by pandering to the 
Pesnwa's vices, he gained a complete ascendancy over his 
mind. He hated the English with the intensest animosity, 
and in d need Baji Rao to intrigue with Sindia and Holkar 
to overthrow the English and to reunite the Mahrattas 
under the Peshwa's authority. He next turned to Gujarat. 
There was a dispute between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
war a« to the possession of Ahmadabad' Oangbadar 
Sastri, the Gaikwar's prime-minister, under the guarantee 
of English protection, was sent to Piliia to settle the 
dispute. At the iDstigation of Trimbakji, the Sastri was 
murdered, when leaving the sacred shrine of iPandhai^xir. 
The murder of such a distinguished Brahman under such, 
circumstances produced the greatest exciteftietit. Mr4 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, the British Resident, de-^ 
manded the surrender- of Trimbakji, and he was sent stA 
a prisoner <» the* fort of Thana on the island of Salsette. 
Within a year he made his escape. A fellow-countryman 
took service as a horse-keeper under one of the English 
officers in the fort, and, as he led his master's horse up 
and down ttnderrtbe window of IMmbakji's cell, be sang 
a-Hahratta song telling him how be might gain his free- 
'dom* Trimbakji got over die walls, was Joined by a' 
eompany of horeemeft 4kiaA were waiting lor him, and fled 
fbr rejf^ge to the Bhfls in Khaadesh, Large* snms of 
money^ere secretly sent to him by the Peshwa, and he 
used it in raisiBg fovees to act against the English. 
Elphinstone remonstrated, aad finally forced Baji Biao to 
dlgn a treaty at Fwto| compelling him to cede Ahmad- 
nftffar and other territory, to deliver np Trimbakji, and to 
hoSl no commoiiicaUon with any power bnt the jBnglish*- 
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* 342. Battle of B!harU,--But Baji Rao had no inden- 
tion of abiding by the Treaty of Puna, Ho set out ogtennibly 
on a pilgrimage to yarioas shrines, and returned to Puna 
with an enormous number o£ cavalry in his pay. He began 
to repair hig fortresses and to strengthen; ais gairisong. 
Blpbumtone was not deoeiTOd aa to Baji Bike's lioalijfi in* 
tentloniiy bat, as ha did not wish to haatea * rnptnre, he 
fire'^ared very oautionsly for hig defenM. .He Minoved 
the Britiah forces, which oonslated of t^o thonaand sepoya 
and eight hna^d Enxopeana, from -Ptiiia to StaiUt ^ 
village fonr mileB distant. He himself IblloVed. Thiat 
vpry day the Mahrattaa under Baji Bad and his Com* 
mander-in- Chief, Bapn Oolclai attaohed the British foroe 
at Kharki. Though the Mahrattaarmy numbered eighteen 
thousand horse and eight thousand foot, with fourteen 
pieces of artillery, they were easily defeated. The same 
night the Besidenoy "was burned. A foroe under General 
Smith was, meanwhile, on its way back to Puaa, and on 
its approach Baji Rao lost heart and fled. 

84a. Hagpiuf tahan by tho gagliali,— Meanwhile, the 
Baja of Kagpur had been secret^ intriguing with the 
Peahwa* BaghujiBhpn8lediedinX816A,i>. Ayp»8aMb 
was appointed regeivt and finally became Baja. To aeonre 
tha aid of the Engliah he entered into a aiibsidiaiy tveaij* 
Notwithstanding this, he'seorathr took paart in. the*ooii* 
.i^iraoy to . oTsvnirow Hhs BngliaL With iieijB Mahratift 
awinlag, he went to Mr. JenUss, when he heard of the 
BeBideaey Ponar having been bunked* aai4 danounoad 
Baji Bacrs ingratitude! while, at the aame ttme, he was 
pk>iting to act similarly against Mr. Jenkina himself. He 
secretly accepted the honorary title of oommaude? of the 
Peshwa's army, and, on the 25th November, he prepared 
to attack the residency at Nagpur. The residency was 

situated on the Sitabaldi HUls. There were no 
1817 European troops there, as there had been at 
A*B» Kharki. The sepoys, however, fought with the 

greatest bravery • and the Bengal cavalry, under 
Captain Fitzgerald, charged the enemy with such force 
that they fled before them. Another army of Maln'attas 
had, meanwhile, been defeated at Jubbulpur. Appa Sahib 
was arrested and sent to AUftMadi buti on the wayi he 
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auide Ui aBoape, and lor many years be was a fogittys in 
tbe Yindliya and SatPiura sooimtaiDs. He ^lally f onnd 
fefpffe in ^odlipw* A mndsDii ot Baghuji was placed 
m we timo^f aand, on ms djing wUhoQt.iBBiie in 1858 
A*P»i XTagpttF was annezed (o the BriUsh po^seBBions. 

944, Th§ Fesbwa dt]^M»d.--Tlie Peshwa bad still 
about thirty tho^uand men with him* With these he fell 
on a detachment of sejfK>js nnder Captain Stannton at 
Koregam. - The sepoys were wearied with a long 
night^B march, and they conld obtain neither food 1818 
nor water. Their only hope of safety was in A»D. 
•fl^ving battle, Pnring the whole day the battle 
raged, Staunton and Dr. WylUe leading on the men with 
the greatest bravery. At nightfall the spirit of the enemy 
wae broken. Next day they refused to renew the battle 
and disappeared, Baji Rao fled to the Kamatic. 0atarA 
wa« taken (10th February 1818), A. proolarcation was 
issued, declaring that Baji Rao and Wb family were exclud- 
ed from all share in the Government. Baji Rao at last 
surrendered, A pension of eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum was granted to him- Bithany, near C/awnpur, 
waa given him as a rosidonce, Ho died in January 1851 
AtD, Trimbakji was captured, and retained as a prisoner 
in Cbnnar till his death. After the surrender of^BaJi 
Bao, tbe Baja of gaiararwas restored, and eeated ott imB 
thrcme by the British aatbority* Bnt be immediately 
•issued a pr<kilianaAion, ffiving over the governmftni to th^ 
British Sesident.' AXli^ Mshyatta coimti7' was soon 
theveaftsv Biibdiied, 

340. 8t0sltieftiiaiM:--'TKepoB6y'of the Marquis 
of Hastings was not altogether ajiproved of in Bnglsndt 
Bnt the results have shown the wisdom of it* The oentve 
olIndia» which, for half a century, had been* soene o{ 
anarchy and rapine and bloodshed, was now restored to 
peace and order. Villages, that had been plundered and 
destroyed, were restored, and fertile fields, that had been 
made a desert, soon waved with golden corn, Jjord 
Hastings returned to England in 1823 A.D. He will 
always bo remembered as the Qovernorr General that 
carried out the Marquis of Wellesley's poHoy to its legiti» 
mate conclusion, and firmly established the Biiitisb 

Government as the Faromonafc Power in India* 

• ■ 
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OHAPTBft XXII. 
Loftp AiiaJiBST, TftB FiftST BoftHBSB War. 
1823 itb. TO 1828 k.B, 

Bamose War, • Sepoy mntiay* 

Baogooo token, Jat rebelUoo, 

B^1« of Pagabo. Bharfcpar oaptored. 

PWMW of Yeodabn* Bemito of tho taAl of Bb«rt|nir. 

346, XK)Vd Amhmt, who suooeeded the Marqais of 
Haetings, had goaroely assumed tho reins of Govemnient, 
when he found himself involved in a diBcussion with the 
Court of Ava« About 1753 A.d„ Alompra, an adventurer 
like Haidar AH, had resoqed Burma from tho yoke of 
Vtgtty and founded a dynasty at Ava. Sinco then the 
Government of Ava hftd been goingp on steadily adding 
to their temtories. In 1787 a,d. tiiey aimeied tbe in- 
dependent state of Aiftlpw, and treated th^ inhabitaate 
«o omellj, tliat thonflands fled f <mp pioteotion into BritSsh 
tevritory. The Qoveminent of Ava damanded that Aoee 
fugitives ehonld ba flnrrendoved* Snaoeaaiva GoTemoxa* 
Geinval had refused to do so. In order to avoid war, if 
posabloj thay had sent several missuMis to the Bannese 
ooariv bnt thosp missions had been Interpreted bj tho Bur* 
mese as a sign .of f^^* Each sucoessiva wissioa b&d been 
iiroated with more indignity than its prod^owor, and the 
language of the Oonrt had become more and vu>re insolent* 
In 1832 A,i>n Vaha Bawiinla, the igreat national hero, 
0Ter«ran and annexed Aaaaan> and entered Gaaluuv. This, 
together with the uniform suooess of the Burmese arms 
durin^y the previous tifty years, so puffed them up with 
pride, that, from the king to the boggar, the whole com- 
munity waa anxious to go to war with the ^ngli^h, of 
whose power they knew ahsolately nothiogf 

347, Ovigi^ of. the Btmaaa wm.— The Burmese 
were not long in giving efEect to this deter mi nation. They 
claimed the island of Shahpnrit whieh had always been 
considered ^s belonging ko the Coxnpany, and sent a thoa* 
sand men, who took possession of the island. Maha 

Bandola was sent bito Arnkan to drive the Knglish ont of 
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Bengal and to brinr ihe Oov8niov>€toiiemI to Axa, bound 
in golden: chanis^ "miQli'ke koA witH him for the purpose. 
J^m JkMhmt^ amuom to ftvcrid war^ addzesBed a letter to ! 
the kiiig. In reply, the QoTernor* Geoexal waa inioKsned thitt 
no further communication ehonld be sent to the golden 
feet^" bnt that he might send a j^e^'on to Maha Buidola. 
War iww declared (24th February 1824 A.D.)« An expedi- 
tion yvAs fitted out under the command of Sir Archibald 
Gampbell and sailed for Rangoon. The Burmese proved 
a most despicable enemy. At the first discharge 
of the British guns, the Burmese soldiers took to 1824 
flight, and the inhabitants of Rangoon retired to ▲.];• 
the jung-lcs, taking with them their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. When the British troops landed, 
they found the town deserted. The rains setting in, they 
had to remain in Rangoon, and obtain their supplies from 
Madras and Calcutta. At Ramn^ in Chittagong, Bandula 
annihilated a small body of sepoys that were sent to guard 
the frontier. On the arrival of the British troops at 
Rangoon, Bandula was recalled to take the command 
against them. In December, he appeared at the head of 
sixty thousand men. The British force was soon surronnd- 
ed with stockades- The Burmese burrowed themselves in 
hdes they dag behind those* The British took tiie stock* 
ades by storm, and Hafaa Bandnla fled to Bo&alm. There 
he collected his scattered army, and constmcted stockades 
and othev defence' works. Early in 18Slr ajk tha Britidi 
force advanced np the river. On their arrival before 
Bonabu, a few* shells were fired*. Next day, the heavy 
guns were brought into position and began to play upon 
ther Burmese camp. But there was no response. Bandula 
had been killed by one of the shells fired the night before* 
The courage of the troops had failed them, and they WMSS* 
'gone. Prome fell without a blow. At Pagalm, a BunnesB. 
army of eighteen thousand strong was pntto'fiight 
by two thousand British troops. The success of 1836 
the foreigners struck terror into the people. The A.D. 
Burmese began to look upon them as demons that 
were invincible. Stories were spread abroad that the 
English fought in spite of ghastly wounds, and that they 
had doctors, who, after the battle, picked up arms and 
legs and replaced them on the rightful owners. 
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M8. PaaM of TttAalm.'^IAte king was fonsed id 
sae for peace. At TeaArim a troat^ ma signed, ' 
1826 bj which the king of Ava agreed to cede ^^f&^i 
A»]>» Axatett and Timnaaitlm to thjB Company, to 
pay a orore of rupees towards the expenses of the 
w^,. and to receive a British Minister at his Gonrt 

3M. Sepoy matliiy. — A mnfciny of sepoys broke out 
at Barraokpnr in connexion with this war. The mntineers 
were qaicldy snrrounded, and, on their rinsing to march, 
were fired on and sabred by the Baropean troops. Meaij 
were lolled on the spot, and seyeial of the ringleaders 
were afterwards tried and ezecated. 

350. Felitical importance of the Biirmese war—* 
The first Barmese war was not in itself an event that eonld 
cause any alarm to the English Government. Bnt the 
various States in. India had not yet had time to settle 

auietly down under the new (jovemment, under which 
aey had been placed by Lord Hastings. There were stiU 
xnany Mahrattas, Jats, Pindaris and Bajputs, who woiUd 
be ready at any signal to join a powerful leader, if any 
prospect of final success presented itself. The course ol 
events in Burma was, therefore, watched by the natives 
with the greatest interest^ and the news of the defeat at 
Bramn was known in the bazaars before it reached the 
Council Chamber. 

'381. Pifl to a tt— a* Blkaartyw.— Suddenly a difficulty 
arose in the At state of Bhartpur, whioih had been under 

British protection from the time of Lerd Wellesley. TSie 
Baja died in 1^25 A.D., leaving a son named Bnlwant 
Wiigli. He was only seven years of age, and his unfile^ 
was appointed to act as regent. But a cousin dE the boy 
Raja, having gained oyer the amy, put the regent to 
death, cast the little prince into prison, and ascended the 
throne. Sir David Ochterlony was the British Besident 
at Dehli. He at onco recognized what a dangerous efPect 
this would have on the whole of India if not at once put 
down, and ordered a British force to advance against the • 
usurper and support the rights of the infant prince. Lord 
Amherst, however, countermanded the advance. Sir David 
Ochterlony, thereupon, resigned, and died some two 
months after. 
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Wd. CaptuM of Bliartpiir.— ^ift nmkof LorA Am- 
limt'B aotion wat to mye courage snd boldneBB to tiie 
tunirper, who Qow dsdbt'ed be would hold Bhartpar m 
defiance of the Goremof-t^eiieral. Jats, Pindaris, and 
others flocked to his alaadard. Lord Amhenrt saw the 
niiitake he had made, and the Ooaacil at Qakatta were 
nnaiumoiis for war. To engage ia an attedk on Bhaitpnr 
was an important affair. Bhartpur had successfnlly with- 
stood the attacks of the English before. It was looked 
upon as impregnable. Were the English to fail 
again to take it, their power might be ehaken in 1826 
India. Should it fall before them, their power .u>« 
would be more firmly established than ever. An 
army under Lord Combermere advanced to Bhartpur. The 
heavy artillery made little impression on the mud walls, 
and the commander resolved to mine thera. Ten thou- 
sand pounds of powder were put into the mine. The train 
was fired. A terrific explosion was heard. Vast masses 
of hardened clay and rock Wv?re sent flying in the air. 
The British force rushed into the breach and bayonetted 
the defenders. The fortress, that had withstood Lord 
Lake, was in the hands of the British. The UFurpfer' 
was imprisoned, and the young Raja re-established on the 
throne. _ 

OHAFTEB XXni. 
LoBi) William Bbntinck— Social Refoems. 

A.D. TO 183^ A.D. 

Gooig annezed. Chaoget in the Odmpany's Char* 

Affairs in Ualaar* tcr. 

Reforms. Bnssian intrip^nes. 

Abolition of Sali. Treaty with Hanjit Singb. 

♦ 

3S3. ZK>rd William BontliiolB— Lord William Ben- 
tinck was the next Govemor-Gteneral. Twenty-two years 
before this he had been Governor of Madras, and had 
been recalled, because he bad sanctioned the changes in 
the army regulations that led to the Vellore mutiny. His 
administration was not rendered famous by any great 
war; but the reforms, social and judicial, that ho intro- 
duced into the country, mark the seven years of his mel, 
as one of the brightest periods in the history of India* 
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3M. Coorg aimmad^BMHCfooff ttid llalflvim 

b^nff sbamefnlly miBgOTemed, and Lord William BentiBiiil: 
loomd to intoitoe. The Baja of Ooorg was mad^and 
im infiiotiiig ihe most ornel barfattrrities on bis snbjecto. 
The Englisb deposed the Haisi sent him sis a {nrisoner to 
Benaxes, and, **^iii consideiatMm of the unanimous wish of 
the people," annexed -the tmritorj. 

355. nCaisnr nut under ZZnglisli admiiiistration.— 
On the doYi^nfall of Tippu, a child of the former dviiasty 
was plaoed on. the throne of Itbiisur. Daring lus mmoriUr 
the oonntry was well goyerned by an able minister, named 
Vnrnia. But the young Baja,when onlj sixteen years <^ 
agei took the government into his own hands, quickly 
squandered his treasnres, and, when the treasury was 
empty, oppressed liis subjects- In 1890 A.D., the people 
revolted. The English Government sent a force to put 
down the rebellion, and, when peace was restored, took the 
mansgement of the countiy into their ownhands, gi^^g the 
Baja a handsome pension. In 1881 a d., the adopted son 
of the Baja was restored to the ancient throne of Maisor. 

356. Beforms.— Daring the peaceful reign of Lord 
William Bentinck the Judicial coorts were reformed; the 
vernacular languages were substituted for Persian in ail 
civil and criminal courts; tlie extra allowances given to the 
army, when on service, were abolished ; the village revenue 
system was introduced into the North-West Provinces ; 
and natives were much more largely employed in the 
public service. The study of English was introduced into 
all government schools ; and the most active measures 
were taken to suppress the Thugs. Lord William Bentinck 
also laboured to establish steam communication between 
England and India via the Red Sea. But of all the reforms 
with Avhich his name is associated, that by which he will 
be best remembered, and for which a grat^f al posterity 
will ever thank him, was the abolition of Safi, 

357. Changes in the Company's Charter.— In 1833 
A.D. the Company's Charter was renewed. From that time, 
the Company ceased to be a trading corporation, and 
became a ruling body. The monopoly of trade with China 
was consequently abolished, and liberty was given to Euro- 
peans to reside and trade and acquire property in India. . 
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SM, AMigr wfiUi Bui^ftiBitli.— We haTe seen, in 
a proTiooB chapter, how the Gkyrmga&ettt ef ittdia became . 
ab!aa Imb ihe Fxeadh dioidd'liMde Iirihia 
anrahiaff atrarasy through jtatiaaiid Afghaafai: 1888 
tan, and how eniMBsies were Boait tO'^Ieheran and. A*i>* '. 
B^alml to enter into d^oilTa.tmties with those . . 
Courts. In 1833 a.d., a new scare frightened the Govern- 
ment-— fear of Bassia. That power had beeii 
considerably to its territorial ia Centiftl Asia, and waa 
intrigning with the Afghans ft|faaist the English. It was 
desirable, therefore, to be on friendly terms with the chiefs 
in the Panjab and the north-west of India. Lord William 
Bentinck, swjcordingly, set out for tlie Satlej in the 
greatest state, and had a meeting there witli Ranjit Singh, 
which led to a treaty being made with liinjt as also with 
the Amirs of Sind. In May 183.5 AO)*,. Lord William 
Bentinck left Indian 
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Lord Augklakd. The Afg&ak Wab» 
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Bisorclerg in Afghanistan. 
Herat attacked hj the Pertianfr 
The Afgban War. 
Tripar&e TMty. 

Kabul taken. 

Dost liahaminad sunoiden. < 



The Khiljis rovolfc. 

Sir Robert Sale at Jalalabad. 

Uproar in Kabul* 

Murder of Macnaghten* 

Retreat of the Eoglish. 

WariulkOliiiia. 



359. The kingdom of Kabul under Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli or Durrani rose to be one of the most powerful iu 
Asia. It included the greater jmrt of Afghauietau, Kash- 
mir, Balkh, Herat and Sind, and contained a population of 
fourteen millions. But, under Shah Shtija-Ql-Malk, dig- 
orders broke out in the State. Mahmnd, the bfotl|Or of Shalk, 
Shnja, di-ove bim from ihelftirone. . Hahmud in tnxB was 
murdered by tbt Bwa^Hil tribe of Af ghaos, to whom he 
owed his elevailos. The coBntiy was, thereupon, divided, 
Gabnl and Ghaani fell to the bi of Jh9k MilWMwmM^ 

18 
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one of the Barakzai cbifiltMsa* Bhth Sii^ja flad to ibe 
Englisli at Lndliiana* 

360. BuMdaa intrigues.— Meanwhile, the BhMh of 
SPonda, at the instigation o£ Bnssia, adyanoed 

1837 against Herat, with an tamy forty thonsazkd 
▲•!)• strong. The Heratia, nnder an English officer, 

named Eldered Pottiiiger, gallantly defended the 
town, and, in the following year, the Persians were forced 
to retreat with disgrace into their own territories. Nor did 
the Biussians intrigue with the Persians alone. Their 
agents were sent to Kabul, and, under their influence, 
Dost Muhammad declined to enter into a treaty with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Bnmes, who had been fient 
thither by the Governor- General with that object. 

361. Canse of tlio A^Wn war.—The situation of 
afEaira in Afghanistan now seemed to Lord Auckland to be 
very serioos. With Afghanistan and Persia united in a 
confederacy and supported by Russia, the north-west of 
India would be liable to invasion at any moment. To 
preserve peace in India, it was necessary that Afghanistaft 
should be friendly to the English. Shah Shuja was be- 
lieved to have a larger number of supporters in Afghanis- 
tan than Dost Muhammad. It was, therefore, resolved to 

replace Sliah Shuja on the throne. A tripartite 

1838 treaty was entered into between him, Ranjit Singh 
A.D. and the English. " The army of the Indus*' was 

at onco formed under the command of Sir John 
Kean, and set out for Afghanistan, taking Mr. Macnaghten 
with them, as British envoy at the court of Shall Shuja. 

362. The English advance.— After meeting with a 
slight resistance from the Amirs of Sind, on account of 
which, Kurachi was taken, the army proceeded under 
many difficulties through the Bolan pass to Kandahar, 
which they reached in May 1839 a.d. Shah Shuja was at 
once proclaimed king. But it was observed that very few 
of the Afghan chiefs attended the ceremonies, — a certain 
indication that Shah Shuja's cause was not so popular in 
Afghanistan as the British had been led to helieve. While 
the ixoopB w«re lestiiiff at Euidahar, the newB reached 
them of the death of fimjit Singh, by which both Sbah 
Sbtijn tad ih» BagVah loet a TatuaUe friend. 
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363. Kabul taken.— The Britisli army poshed on to 
Ghazni, find captared it On ihe.7tii Axmst, Kabnl was 
reached ; and, as Dooit Muhammad had flied to Bhokara, 
the British armj ocoiapied thd town without resist* 

anoe. Withio a few weeks, the army was stMig- 1889 
th^ed by a division 'that had advanoed through 
the KhiShiir pass, captoxing Ali Ifoqid and 
Jalalabad on its way. The object of the campaign had 
now appaoently been accomplished. Shah Shuja was 
again sufweme jn Kabul. The English had no desire for 
conquest. A great part of the army was, therefore, 
ordered back to India, a small force being left under 
General Sale and General Nott to garrison the country. 
Liberal rewards were bestowed on the conquerors. Lord 
Auckland was made Earl of Auckland; Sir John Kean, 
Lord Kean of Ghazni ; while Mr. Macnaghtenand Ck>lonel 
Heory Pottinger were made Baronets. 

364. Boat Muhammad surrenders.— That portion of 
the army that was sent back to India attacked Kelat 
on their way, and many seyere encounters took place 
before the country was reduced to a state of quiet. The 
last encounter ^as at Varwu, in the Fai^shu Tslley, near 
the Gcsbooidpass, where General Sale gamed m complete 
Tictoiy. Dost Muhammad then preaaoted him- 

sett at the English camp witk only one attendant^ UMO^ 
and surrendered* He was sent to ImdhiMia send ▲•d. 
allowed a pension of two lakhs a year* For some 
time the Afghans appeared to be satisfied with British 
oopfipation. Large sums of money were distributed 
amongst the ohiefiii, and so long as money was forthcom- 
ing, there was no want of loyalty to the British and Shah 
Shuja* But the British could not be doling out money 
for eyer, and, as tiie contributions diminished, the loyalty 
of the Afghans waned. The order and regularity of 
British administration did not suit their wild and lawless 
natures. They began to get tired of British rule ; to get 
tired of their nominal sovereign, Shah Shuja. Conspi- • 
racies were formed. Outbreaks took place. The Khiljis 
and others occupying the passes, being no longer kept 
friendly by bribes, gave the utmost trouble. Notwith- 
standing all this, the Europeans at Kabul seemed to have 
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HP aoxlefy BM to iheiir own aaftfly. Oa tba olhecltedt 

the officers brongbt up their wives and Ittmilfea irbm..the . 
plains ol Iadia» that they might enjoy thecdol oliiiuite lyf 
JCabnL 

M6. TkB Al|t1iftn» ai—gaeted.— The Afghans became 
more and muM dkaffeoM. In October, the Khilji chietB 
revolted* 8il* Bobert Sale left Kabid, to '|mt down the 

rebellion and re-open commvi^aildns with JTali^ 
'1841 bad. After a long tiiamggle, he forced his way 
' A*D'. through the pfliS8«8 and reached Jalalabad, bnt 

fpnnd the place so weak that he had at once to 
throw up defence worlcs. The. gallant way in which Sir 
Bobert Sale defended himself in this town, when again and 
ligam assailed by overwhelming nnmbers, was One of the 
most heroic events of the war, and gained for the defen* 
dm, the name o£ The iUostrioos garrison." 

366. Insurrection at Kabul.— Meanwhile, sad events 
wore taking place at Kabul. The BngHA forces, at the 
request of Shah Shnja, had removed from a strong fortress 
nam^ the Bala Hissar, where they might have been able 
to hold but against any rebellion, to cantonments qnite 
improtectedi tiiree milBB tarn the city* * Sir Alezandtt 
BnrneB and other offioers Hved in the omtra of the cil^* 
On the 2nd N6vembei% there was an uproar in the streets 
Qf KU>nl* Sir Alexander Burnee and the other English 
offioers were besieged in their houses. They sent to the 
cantonments for a batlalipn of infantry and two guns. But 
General Elphinstoh, an old man, who had succeeded to the 
command, delayed. He was afraid to offend Shah Shujau 
From eight o'clock in the morning till two in the afternoon, 
Sir Alexander Barnes and thirty-two others maintained 
their defence. But still no aid was sent to them. The 
mob at length forced their way, and twenty- three persons, 
including Burnes, fell victims to their fury. This insur- 
rection in the city, which might easily have been suppress- 
ed when it first broke out, spread over the country, and 
the whole Afghan nation was soon up in arms against the 
English. 

367. The English in difficulties.— Brigadier Shelton, 
with a detachment, occupied the Bala Hissar. The British 
force was fi?e thousand five hundred strong. Had such a 
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force been led under an able General against the enemy, 
most probably tliey would have been rewarded with a 
victory. But in the British camp there was divided 
council. Shelton recommended a retreat to Jalalabad. 
Sir William Macnaghten urged that the anny should 
remain at Kabul. And General Elphinston did nothing. 
Moan while, the Afghan tribes were hurrying from all 
direeUoQS to Kabtil, and hemming in the British on all 
sides. Akbar Khao, the eldest son d Dost Mnhemmad, 
put hunseli at the head of th» Afghans. First one fort 
was taken aod th^n anothw. Shelton left the Bala Hisssn 
and joined the main body. Frovisione were ronninff 
shortb There wsa but one road hy which sunplies conld 
now be bsoncrht, and the Afghans ooonpied the village of 
Bemanru through whioh this road lay. It was necessary 
for the safety of the army that this village should be taken. 
Shelton was sent out with a ocmsiderable force to storm it. 
But the soldiers had become ipom^etely demoralized. 
They fled before the Afghans, and robbed beok to the 
eentonmeots in the ntmoi^ disorder* 

368. 8ir William Macnaghten shot.— The British 
army was daily pressed closer and closer. Provisions 
conld not be obmned. Famine mnst follow. Sir William 
Macnaghten entered into negotiations with Akber Khiln. 
Arrangements were made for aii interview, which was to 
take mace in an open space near the cantoimient. On the 
23rd December, Sir Williun Macnaghten advanced thither, 
accompanied by other three officers. Suddenly theywere 
snnonnded* Macnaghten 'waa shot by AJnm UiaiK 
His body was hacked to pieces, end his head carried away 
and exposed in the basaar of Kabal. Of the three oftoerai 
one was killed on the spot. The other two were made 
prisoners. Such base treachery would hare stirred uptha 
i|idignation of most armies, and raised from every lip a crj 
for vei^peance. Bat with this army and its leaders it was 
otherwise. Th^ would still pot faith in Afghan promisee* 
They would sanmder their guns and treasure to the 
mnrderers. They would hand over hostages to their care, 
and retire to India, trusting to Akbar Khan and his 
associates to supply them with all things necessary on the 
journey. 
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369. Retreat and massacre of the English— On the 

6th January, the British forces commenced tbeir retreat 
from Kabul, leaving Shah Shuja behind them. They still 
numbered four thousand five hundred fighting 
1842 men, with about twelve thousand camp followers. 
A^D. It was the middle of winter and the snow was fall- 
ing. They issued from their cantonments in the most 
disorderly way. At two o'clock next morning the last of this 
straggling mass reached their first place of encampment, 
iAily five miles distant ttom the cantonments. The cold 
ita sereie, and seyeial died daring the night. Kecct day 
fhey proceeded on their way. Thok commenced a series A 
treacheries, sach as aire perhaps unparalleled in lustoiy. As 
the retreating mnltitude taarohed throagh the passes, the 
Elhiljis manned the heights and ponred on them a des^roo* 
tire fire. In the terrihle Kurd Kabul pass, as many as three 
thousand perished. Akbar Khan followed in the rear, 
Ineaking every promise he had made. More hostages were 
demanded hy him. More hostages were given. The wives 
of the officers, amongst whom were Lady Sale and Lady 
Macnaghten,- were handed over to Akbar Khaif, as the 
only chance of saving their lives. General Elphinston him* 
self surrendered. The remainder pressed on. Thousands 
difii from cold and hunger. Thousands were shot down by 
the bullets of the Afghans. Some deserted to .the enemy. 
Of the sixteen thousand five hundred that left Kabul, only 
one, a surgeon, named Brydon, succeeded in reaching 
Jalalabad, and making known the direful tidings of the 
utter annihilation of the army. 

370. Tirst Chinese war-1840 A.B.— 1842 A.2>. 
Dnring Lord AncUand's administratton there was war 
with China, oonse^nent on outrages that had heeii offered 
to some British ships hy the Ohineee authorities, wlio were 
engaged in putting down the smuggling of opium from 
India into Ohina* An Indian foxee, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
greatly distinguished itself in the war, which eiSled in the 
C^nese surrendering Hong-Hong to the British, aud in 
four ports heing opened to British pommeroe« 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
LoBP Elukboboitqh. Thb ArGfiur Wab. 

1842 A.D. TO 1844 A.b« 



Qeneral Pollook sets ont for 
Kabul. 

Akbar Khan defeated. 
Kabul entered in triumph. 
Ghazni utterly desfcrojed. 
The prisoners restored. 
Th« Biitlflh amy xetiim to 
India. 



War in Sind. 
Annesation of Sind* 

Troubles in Gwaliar. 

Battle of Maharajpnr. 

A Council of Regency appointed* 

Dangers in the Fanjab. 



371. Lord EUenborongh.— The news of the sad end 
of the Afghan army had reached Calcutta only B ^ew 
weeks before Lord EUenborough anivea there, to take 
the place of Lord Auckland, as GovernorwGeneiBl (28tti 
February 1842). The news of the tzeaoherooB movder of 
the envoy, and of the utter destmctioii of sixteen tbou- 
sand men, filled every l^gliehman in India "v^ith shame, 
and with a desire to wipe out tlie diegiaoe that had fallen 
on the British amis. 

372. The Afghan war renewed.— General Sale, witl) 
his illustrious garrison, was still holding out bravely at 
Jalalabad. An army was assembled at Peshawar to pi^^ 
to his relief, and, under General Pollock, they entered the 
Khaibar pass. Akbar Khan, with the keen eye of & gT^t 
general, determined, if possible, to overthrow Sir B«Jert 
Sale before General Pollook conld oome to his aid. With 
an army of six thousand men, he advanced to Jalalabaa, 
closely besieged tlie town and kept np a continuous fire on 
the parapets. Sir Bobert Sale had one thousand three 
hun£ed and sixty infantry, with artillery and cavalry. 
He resolved to give battle. The garrison issued from 
the town. Captain Havelock quickly drove m Akbar s 
advance. The whole army then charged with such impet. 
ttosity. that Akbar's forces gave way at all points and fled. 
Their camp and tents were set on fire. Their artillery 
which included four guns taken from the Kabul army, tell 
into the hands of the victors. Meanwhile, General Pollock 
had forced his way throngh the Khaibar pass, and shortly 
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after the defeat of Akbar joined General Sale at Jalala- 
bad. About the same time, General Knott, who had 
been gallantly maintaining his position at Kandahar, was 
reinforced by General England, who had led an army 
through the Bolan pass. 

373. Anarchy at Kabnl.— Meanwhile, Kabul was in 
a state of anarchy. The supporters of Shah Shuja, (the 
Durranis), were fighting against the supporters of Dost 
Muhammad, (the Barakzais), and Shah Shuja shut him- 
self up in the Bala Hissar. The Barakzais called on Shah 
Shuja to lead them, against the English- He appeared 
oatside hie fortress, and was immediately shot- At this 
crisis, Akbar Khan arriyed at Eabnl, and succeeded in 
nnitinffthe two fiusUons* Shah 8ha ja's son §ed for refuge 
to iho^ritish camp. 

374. btal re-talwa.— -About end of August, Hie 
British forces at Jalalabad und at Eandahar set out for 
EbI»u1. The foxmat had to pass through the giaiiia 
vaUey, whero so many of. their countrymen had perished 
90 miserably eight months before. The remains of tluir 
murdered oMBxadeB still strewed the ground, and the sight 
infuriated tiie soldiers. Akbar Qian came, out to meet 
them. They rushed on his forces^ and drove them before 
them, giving them no quarter. On the 15th September 
they entered Kabul in triumph, and the British flag again 
floated over the Bala IJissar. General Knott soon joined 
General Pollock. On his march from Elandaliar, he 
utterly destroyed the fortress of Ghazni. 

375. The prisoneva recovered.— The only anxiety the 
British now heud. was as to the fate of the prisoners. But 
this anxiety was soon allayed. Akbar Khan with his 
u.sual treachery had sent them off to Turkestan to be sold 
as fclaves. They had succeeded in bribing their keepers, 
who allowed them to escape, and Sir Eobert Sale had soon 
the gratification of leading his wife and daughter and the 
pther unfortunate prisoners back to the British camp, 

376. Kabnl bazaar destroyed.— The fortress of Ista* 
IxflF, whither a large number of Afghans had fled, was 
next stormed, and an immense amount of property, that had 
been carried from Kabul, was reco veiled. The great bazaar 
1^ Kabul, in ij?hicb tbp heft4 9f Siv William ^M^naghte^^ 
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btti Jbm exposed^ was Uom np by gunpowder M 'tt 
pnmaluiMiit to ihe'ctf^. Kotfaing more renuttned to be 
done* VevgoMioe liad been taken for the mnrder of the 
envoy and the masBaore of the soldiers. The hoQonr of 
the British anns had been vindicated. Shah Shnja wag 
dead. The asmy was led quietly back to India. Dost 
Hnhammad was set at liberty, and the Afghans were left 
&ee to manam their owitaffiKire in thm 

' 377* Amiexatleilllffltiid.— Scarcely had the Afghan 
war been brought to a doset when Lord EUenborongh 
wee forced to interfere in Siud. ' Daring the early occapa- 
tion of Afghanistan by the British, i& Amirs had been 
friendly, but, after the retreat from Elabul, they had 
sbown considerable hostility. A Resident had been sent to 
Haidarabad, and a subsidiary force had been stationed 
within their territories against their wishes. In 1842 a.d. 
Sir Cliarles Hafte was appointed to the command of 
the subsidiary troops, and a treaty was concluded between 
the Amirs and the Commissioner, Major Outram, by 
which the Amirs agreed to cede a certain amonnt of 
territory, and to furnish fuel for the English steamers on 
the Indus. The Amirs had most unwillingly consented 
to this treaty. The day after the treaty was signed 
they attacked Major Outram *s house. Sir Charles Napier 
quickly brought up his forces. He defeated the 
united armies of the Amirs at llEiani. The follow- 1843 
ing month another victory, gained at Haidar- A.D. 
abadf was followed uj) by the capture of Mirpur 
and Amarkot (the birth-place of Akbar). The rest of the 
country was soon subdued. The Amirs were sent as 
prisoners to Benaves, and Sind was annexed to the Britiab 
possessions. 

378. Tronbles in Gwaliar.— Daulat Rao Sindia died 
in 1827 A.D. His successor died in 1843 a.d., leaving a 
widow only twelve years of age. She adopted a little boy, 
a relative of the family, as successor. A dispute arose iis 
to who should be regent. The young Maharani supported 
the claims of Dada Xhasji : but Lord EUenborough caused 
one, Mama Sahib, to be appointed chief minister* With- 
in three months, the young widow dismissed the nominee 
of the Governor- General, and appointed Dada Khasji to 
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tbe offioe. The arm^ of Gwaliar was large oat of all propor* 
turn to the neoessitm of the State, and absorbed neaily 
two-thirds of the reyeniie* ^helr pay iras greatly in arrears. 
They became insolent and turbulent, and, as the dominant 
power in the State, they might at any time proye dauge- 
ipiis to the British Government. At the seme time, dis* 
orders had broken ont in the Panjab. There were seventy 
thousand Sikhs in arms there,' and they might at any time 
cross the Satlej. Were the armies of Gwaliar and the 
Panjab to unite, Hindustan might be over-run and the 
British power imperilled. To prevocit the possibility of 
such a contingency, it was necessary that peace and order 
should be restored in Gwaliar. 

An awny was got ready under Sir Hugh Gongh ; and the 
Govern or- General, himself, set out with it from Agra. It 
was thought that the mere knowledge that an English 
army was on the way to Gwaliar would be suf- 
1844 ficient to induce the authorities there to submit. It 
proved otherwise. Even though the authorities had 
had the will, they had not the power to do so. The 
chiefs and soldiers saw that their very existence depended 
on their defeating the English, and advanced to Maha- 
rajpnr to give battle. They fought long and well, but 
were finally defeated with the loss of their guns and am- 
munition. On the same day, another division of the 
Gwaliar force was met at Funniar by an English army 
onder General Grey* and with a similar result. The Maha* 
vani was forced to submit* A pension was allowed her. A 
Cdmieil of regency was set np, which was required to aet 
<m the advice of the Residents The army was rednoed to 
six thoasand cavalry and three thoasanid iofantry with 
thirty-two g^s ; and territory was ceded for maintaining 
a contingent, henceforth known as the Gwaliar Contingent. 
Since that time the Maharaja of Gwaliar has been a faith- 
fol feudatory of the British (Government. 

379. Lord Elleuborough reicalled.— Lord Ellen* 
borough was recalled. He had had many differences with 
the Court of Directors. But the ability and energy he had 
displayed had raised hiiii hiffh in the estimation of many in 
India. He had vindicated t£e honor of Ids oonntiy's nftme 
in Afghasnistan; and suppreiaed a disorder in G-waliaorf 
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irlttolit had it \mtt aUawed to oontiihie for aaoiber year, 
and the Ghraliar axmy Ind Joined the Siklig, would liave so 
ondangwed the empire of uidia* that it coald soarcely kate 
bean saved without a miiaele. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
LoBD HABDttcm. The 7iBS*r ^kk Wab. 

1844 A.D. TO 1847 A.D^ 



The Khalaa. 

The Sikhs cross the Satlej. 
Battle of Madki. 
Battle of FirnzBhahr. 
Golab Singh. 



Battle of AliwaL 

Battle of Sobraon- 

The British advance to Labor* 

Peace ooncladed. 

Social refonaa. 



380. - The Slialsa.— Ever since the deatli of Ranjit 
Singh in 1839 a.d., the Panjab had been in a Btate of utter 
disorder and anarchy. One murder had followed another 
in the royal household. At last, Dhulip Singh, an infant 
Kon of Ranjit Singh, was set up as Raja. The chief 
Sirdars formed themselves into a council of state, known 
as the Shalsa, " the saved or liberated," and carried on 
the whole government of the country. But the army of 
the Khalsa grew turbulent. They clamoured for an in- 
crease of pay, and committed the grossest outrages. The 
Khalsa had to yield to the troops, and the army, conse- 
quently, became the dominant power in the State. The 
soldiers obeyed their officers ; but in every regiment there 
were punchayets, or committees of five, who directed the 
affairs of the army. Guru Govind had promised that 
wherever five Sikhs were assembled he would be in the 
midst of them. Henee» those committees of fire in each 
regiment were ccmsidered to be directly under the guidance 
of the iuTisible Gum, and tbeir united opinion guided the 
whole action of the army. 

381. The First Sikh war.— The regent mother ap- 
pointed her own brother and Lai Singh, her ministers : 
but the former offended the Khalsa, and was tried and 
condemned to death by the punchayets. Lai Singh 
and the regent mother were in a sad way. The soldiers 
became more and more clamorous for money, and there 
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mm no inoaey to give tbem. To keep tibani eiigtgiady 
they were eent agunst Mnliaj of Mnltan, and lie was' 
glad to purchase peace at a cost of eighteen lakhs 
of rapees. This gave Lai Singh and the Maharani 
only a short respite. The Khalsa amiy was soon as 
turbulent as ever. The only way to prevent them sack* 
ing and plundering LahOri was to send them across the 
Satlej to plunder Dehli and Benares. The utmost care 
was taken to inflame the minds of the soldiers against the 
British Government, and, at the tomb of Ranjit Singh, 

they met to renew their vows of fidelity to th« 
1845 Khalsa and to the farthering its greatness. Tej 
A»i>» Bingh was appointed to the command of the Khalsa 

army. On the 11th December they crossed the 
Satlej, to the number of sixty thousand soldiers, forty 
thonsand armed followers with one hundred and fifty large 
% eons. The Sikh army had been greatly underrated by the 
BritifllL GoTemmeni. Trained as liiey were by European 
officers, and bonnd togeth0rin&commonxeligioiis.brouier« 
bood, they vrere eapable of presenting an opposition socli 
as no othw native army bad erersbown. Bat wblle tbe 
soldiers in tbe amy were eager to OTeroome tiie Britisb, 
Lai Singb and Tej Singb were not. Tb^ wished to see 
tbe Siu army crippled, for, nntii it was crippled, tbey, 
tbemselvesy could neyer hope to obtain the power at Labor 
tbey desired* Tbeir treachery tbrougboui tbe war wbicb 
followed saved Hindustan. 

382. Battle of Piruzshabr.— When the Sikhs crossed 
the Satlej, Sir John Littler was at Firuzpur, with ten 
thousand troops and thirty-one guns. The Sikhs might 
easily have surrounded him and annihilated bis force : but, 
for some unexplained reason, instead of doing this, their 
army was divided into two parts, and Lai Singh, with 
thirty thousand men and forty guns, advanced to Mudki. 
Meanwhile, Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, were 
bunying to tbe front with a large force to relieve Littler. 
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joined tbe tomy, and placed bimself under Sir Hugb 
Gough, as seoQod in commaiid. Tbe SUdia badzetind 
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%ii gfymahahr and were airotigly enimioliing thexnselTM 
fiiere. Sir Hugh Gongh lescdyed to attack ^em. XeftT* 
iDg tho sick and wounded at Mvdki, he set oat for 
Firuzsbahr without higgage or camp equipage. On tlft 
2Lit December, he arrived in front of the Sikh 
entrenchnMnts, and Was strengthened by a force 
of five thonsand five hnndred men with twenty-two llD; * 
gnhS) which Littler had succeeded in bringing from 
Sirnzpnr. Jn the afterDoon the attack was made. Th 
British were ordered to charge right up to the muzzle of 
the cannon, and carry the batteries at the point of the bayo- 
net. The fire of the Sikhs was overwhelming, and mow- 
ed down the assailants as they advanced. British "guns 
were dismounted and the ammunition was blown into the 
air : squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion 
after battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks, 
arid it* was not till after sunset that portions of the 
enemy's positions were finally carried." Darkness and the 
obstinacy of ttie contest threw the English into confusion ; 
and men of all regiments-aiid asttiui were mixed, together. 
During the early pari of the night, which haa been weii 
dmcsLbedaa4 '* night of horrors/' the Sikhs Icept np a 
ntnideroBS fire. At midnight ibie -GAvemor-GanenJ led'a 
division of the army against one* of their heavy guns^ 
trhioh lie succeeded in spiMng/ The morrow was looked 
forward to with the greatest anziefy. Bnt, nnki^wn to 
the British, there were bitter quarrels and many deser- 
tions in the Sikh camp during the night, and the treasniy 
of Lai Singh was plundered by the soldiers. Next morning, 
when Sir Hugh Gongh led his men to the attack, -he met 
with a comparatively feeble resistance. The ariny that 
had defended their position the day before, with a conrage 
worthy of a Homan legion, were now, on account of the 
cowardice, if not treachery of their commander, seen flying 
with all speed to the Satlej. The British were thus vic- 
torious ; but tbe victory had been gained at a tremendous 
cost. As many as two thousand four hundred and fifteen of 
their army lay dead on the field, and, of those one hundred 
and three were officers. Sir Hugh Gongh was unable to 
follow up his victory. In the two battles of Mudki and 
Firazshahr, he had lost one-fifth of his men and had exhaust- 
ed his ammunition. He was compelled, therefore, to wait 

10 ' 
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for zeinf orcemiania ftnd snpplies. This dela^ on iiie pc^ of 
^ British gave the Sikhs im» ixi%§itiier their scattered 
forces. Within a montb, they again croBsed the Satlej mn^er 
9olab Siiigh. of Jammn, who had been snmxnoned to snper* 

aede Lai Singh. Sir Harry Smith was sent against nira 
vith a small force, but at Baddiwal he was oat-£lanked, 
and the greater part of his baggage fell into the hands of the 
Sikhs. This partial success gave confidence to the Sikhs. 
Their army was soon strengthened by an additional four 
thousand men. At Aliwal, they awaited the advance of 
Sir Harry Smith, whose force had been increased to^levezi 
thousand men. The Khalsa army fought with unflinchiDg 
courage ; but in the end they were forced to fleo leaving 
sixty-seven guns behind them. Many found a watery 
grave in trying to cross the Satlej. 

383. BattU of Sobraon.—Sir Harry Smith joined Sir 
Hugh Qough, amd tiie Infcler iwmftmd to mm. m* Sstlej 
aadtelrepoflMaionof fhoFtaijiib. Tlie Ehailm ftrmy had 
thrown op a aanes of the itvongeet defence mnm at 
|laitea«i. They c onuate dof aemi^cifeiilKr antrenohmenia 
with the- rim TO their hue, and waii^ aitrronnded hf ft 
deep ditoH; *irh3a» on the orooaite aide of the rivm^ was 
animiar encampment^ irith heavy gniw ao plaoed aa to 
aweep the left bank. The two encampmenia were eon^ 
tieoted by a bridge of boats. The British army advanoed 
to thaattaok. They ll^mmght with them their heavy guns, 
to pour io a oontinnoos heaTv fire of shot and shell, aftec 
which they were to carry the entrenchments by storm* 
The Sikhs were prepared to conquer or die for their 
Khalsa. No wonder then that Sohraon proved to be one 
of the hardest fought battles in the history of BHtish 
India. Early in the morning of the 10th February a 
dense fog overhung the battle field. At seven o'clock the 
fog rolled up like a curtain, and the great guns were 
opened on the entrenchments. For two hours those 
heavy guns played on the Sikh encampment but with 
little effect. Sir Hugh Gough, thereupon, gave orders to 
charge. Again and again were the British forces rolled 
back under the murderous fire of the Sikhs. Again and 
again did they advance to the attack. At length the Sikh 
entrenchment was pteroed in three places. The traitorous 
$ej Singh fled acroaa the hridge, am then ^ bridge waa. 
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Mitel. 'JBObttSingh, arelenii, resolved not to ouldivd 
.Olotlunff huiiaelf in^to gftin^ lie ^oitted 
oa Ite troofNi io'wit for tfaab Gunt, aiiid,m]i&lg atiiMAp 
licad agaiiiet ibABritiBli bayoaidtgy^mei ihe.dttiili he liftA 
cbveteoLl The Sikfaf» piMed od ihred sidety irere drhm 
into a oonfiued maes. Bui tii^ oontested everj- Intolt at 
ground, and, finally, as tlie bridge liad been broken, iibey 
preferred to plunge intaiihe river to -silrrenderine to the 
victors. There had been no such carnage in India since 
the battle of Panipat> The Sikh loss was estimated at 
eight thousand men. The English Ipst two thousand 
three hundred .and eightj-three men* But a complete 
victory had been gained. 

884. Vtaee of Salior.— Three days later the British 
anny crossed the Satlej and advanosa to Labor. There 
the GfbyeraorwGenenil diotated irn'omu ienaa of peate, 
wbiob, nnder tlie ciionmstluipes, wsire exceedingly mode* 
late*' The terms were, (1) The Jfttofihar Doab was 
annesed; (2) DhnUp Singh, was ackno^^ledged Baja ot 
Labor, with a oonncii of regency, who in all matters were 
to be directed and controllMi an EngliQh BeeideAt ; (3) 
the Sikhs were to pay the* expenses of the war; (4) a 
British force was to be stationed at Lahore to support the 
new Government. As the Government was tmabkr to 
• fnl£l the third stipulation of the peace, the province of 
^^hntiv sold to Golab Singh of Jammu for one 
crore of rupees. Rewards were liberally bestowed on the 
army for their success in the war. They received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 8ir Henry Hardinge 
was created Viscount Hardinge, and Sir Hugh Gough, 
Lord Gough. Sir Harry Smith was made a Baronet. A 
present of one year's batta was £[iven to every soldier ix^ 
the army, 

889* Selbrms.— For two years after this war there 
was peace in India, and Lord Hardinge applied himself 
With heart and will to the advancement of the good of the 
country* He gave a great impulse to the project of con- 
structing railways. Lord William Bentinck had put an 
end to sati within British territories, but the immolation 
of women, human sacrifices and infanticide were stiH 
common in the native states. liord Hardinge used all the 
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iBkfilumce of a paraoioaiit power to indnoeilie'iukHTe tUA&i 
Ifo iibdliih BM& eoBbomBi laid with gxwt ratatos. Sniidij 
Mbofar. m QoivmoMfhlk offioto.Ms aboUdi^. Oefeni didaas 
irerd ddne amy irltti* . Ni^ves wofre lavg^y employed in 
the pubUo flmioe; . Laid Hatdisge left'OaloBtlii xuiHavdi 



CHAFT£&XXVIL 

Lord Dalhousie. The Second Sikh Was. 
1848 A.i>. TO 1856 A.i>. 

Hnlraj, Viceroy of Multaa. Battle of Gajarat. 

Mr. Vans Agfoew. Thd Ftojab annaced. ' 

Oaptnre of Multao. Form of GpyejguaaBt. > ^ ^ 

, Battle of Gbilianwalla. Beforms.' 

. 889. &esrd Ptrihimiiiftj' the new Govemor^G^nenili 
landed at Caloaifcft m January 1848 AJi.* He was only in 
luft ihirly-radbk yeer«'. Hie Im ^Bofc in the Honse of Com- 
mons for some' yeardf ftad, as President of the Board of 
Txadei had shown pre-eminent ability and fitness forbnsi- 
nBiB8> For eight: yean haxnled India^ «iid the effects of his 
ndninistration were seen in the happiness and peace he 
brought to the millions of inhabitants in the land. Lord 
Hardinge, on leaving Calcutta, had intimated a belief that 
he had seenred peace to India for the next seven years. 
But he had not been seven months out of the country 
when all was again in a blaze. The Sikhs had been defeat* 
ed in war, but they had not been subdued. 

387. The Beoond Sikh war.— A Sikh, named Mulraj> 
was Viceroy of MuUan. He had been called on by th6 
Khalsa so far back as 1844 A.D., to pay one crore of 
rupees as succession duty. But, though he had succeeded 
in getting the amount reduced to one-fifth that sum, 
he still delayed payment. Now that the first Sikh war 
was over, and an English Resident was stationed at Labor, 
be could no longer avoid fulfilling his obligations. He, 
therefore, resigned the Government of Multan. The 
English Resident and the Council of Regency accepted his 
resignation. One, Khan Singh, was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and Mr. Vans Agnew, a Bengal civilian was sent 
with him to introduce the new revenue system, that had 

••••• w • * •* 
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hekn. A^opfced «i Lahor, into Malton. Mulraj Tiiited 

Mr. Agnew and Bubmitted hia accounts for the yeiir* 
Mr. Agnew called lor tlie accounts for the past six years. 
Mulraj agreed to comply with Mr. Agnew^a reqnest : but, 
he left his presence, there was a frown on his brow that 
jbseboded no good. , Mr. Agnow proceeded with Mulraj, 
io inspect the establishments in the citadel. On returning, 
he was stabbed, when passing through the gate of the fort. 
Mulraj at once galloped o2 to his own residence, and 
Mr. Agnew and another officer were cut to pieces. Mulraj 
then occupied the citadel and proclaimed a religipu§ war 
against the English. ... ' ' 

Lord Gough WM anxious to postpone military opeiatioxis 
till the oool season. But Lienteaaat £idwardes, 
(afterwards Sir Herhert Ed wavdas), a young officer 18M 
of the* utmost energy and daring, with Colonel AJ>, 
Cortland t, raised a corps of Pathans and Biluohis, 
defeated Mulraj in two engagements, (Kineri and Saddo- 
sam), and shut him up in Multan. Had a sufficiently 
strong force been at once sent to Edwardes' aid, the 
rebellion might have been easily quelled. To delay is 
dangerous. And, on the present occasion, it was pre- 
eminently so. Tlae inactivity of the English Government 

rve courage to the rebels. The rising quietly spread, 
plot to murder all the English at Labor was discovered. 
The Maharani was at the bottom of it, and she was sent as 
a prisoner to Benares. . ' " * * ' 

SnbsequGntly, a British force, under General Whish, 
was sent to assist Edwardes against Multan. A Sikh 
army of five thousand men under an influential chief, 
named Sher Singh, was also sent to co-operate with those. 
But no sooner had General Whish opened his guns on 
Multan, than Sher Singh led his army over to the side of 
Mulraj, and proclaimed a religious war against the Eng- 
lish. General Whish was forced to retire. Immediately 
the whole of the Panjab was in arms. Lord Dalhousie now 
saw that the Sikh war must be fought over again. And he 
determined that it should be followed by the annexation of 
ihe Panjab to the British possessions. In October 1848 a.d. 
he set out for the Panjab. Aia&v«weU entertainment 
given him at Calcuttfti: he said, Uftuwnisd by preced^t^ 
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nniiifluenoed by example, tho Sikh nation baa called lor WAFy 
and, QiL mj word, Sirs» tliej:ghaU bave it witfia veagoano^" 

388, XvMaa •aipliw^^Iii NoramboPi ibe amji 
bad been aasmbldd utfdevljovd Ooiigbat Ffruzpur, 
brossed tbe Baviv At XanMgav ttiey oame up witb tbe 
enemy and gained a doubitnl yioiory. On tbe Srcl Janimnrt 
General Wbish, whose numberg bad bean itong]^ 
qeinforoed, carried Mnltan by storm after a tremendoaii 
oannoliade, and Mnlraj was forced to retire within tbe 
oitadel. With beroio bfavery HnlraJ beld out 
1849 amidst a oontinuouB storm of shell and shot, until 

A»D. tbere was not a roof left standing in tbe citadel ; 
and not, until his soldiers called on him to lead them 
against th^ besiegers or give pp the fortress, did bo 
surrender. The body of Mr, Vans Agnew was disinterred, 
carried tbrougb the breach by wbioh the aaaailaats bad 
entered, to tbe bighest point of tbe citadel, aud tb^^re buriad 
with military honours. * .... 

888. Battle of Cbllianwalla.— Meanwhile, a meet 
sanguinary battle had been fought between tbeCommai^er* 
ilt«&iief and Sher Singh. The latter had taken up a strOQl^ 
position at ObiUanwalla, with jungle in front so dense 
that it was impossible for cavalry to penetrate it. In the 
afternoon, Lord Gough oame upon Sher Singh somewhat 
unexpoofcodly, and ordered his men to tbe attack, Ouo 
division of the EJngliah under General Campbell, (Lord 
Clyde), succeeded in carrying its point, Another was 
4riven back with a terrible loss. The Sikhs fought like 
demons. The battle raged till dark, when the EngUsb 
became the masters of the field. The Sikhs taking 
their baggage with them encamped three miles distant* 
The battle of Chilianwalla was one of tbe most sanguis 
nary in the history of British India. Both sides phiimed 
a victory. Both sides fired salutes in honour of it. The 
British oaptured twelve gnns, Bat four of their guus 
aiud tbe odldurs of three regiments were earned ofE by tbe 
8ikba. Tbe iBritiabJlQiB was two tbonsaijLd four hundred 
^ysiiiepMaDdiiieii. Tb^Miih of this battle waaiinpb fte tQ 
isitee tbe. paim.of iisbe.8iHcbe bigh in tbe eyes of tbe warM« 
noAi0hymVb^..99f^ wbo 
bidibdMived4a.tb0iiiMstoowiA • / 
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disaster Teaobed Engumd, ^ waa alarm and indignation* 
Lord Gotigh was at onoe rooftUed, and Sir Cbar]«s N»piar 
«ent ont to take the command. But^ before the news of 
Lord Qoogh's recall reaobed India, he had retrieved hit 
fune by the crowning victory of Oi|Ja]rat,(fi8nd ^ebrnmPSOt 
known as *^the battle of the guns/' because it was won 
chiefly through the ase of artiUerj. In the,battle> the Sikhs 
were utterly defeated, and pursued for fifteen miles. Their 
camp, standards and fifty three guns fell into the hands 
of the victors. The Sikh army was reduced to a mere 
wreck. All hope of saccossful resistance was gone, Sher 
Singh and Chatar Singh with many more of tbe Sikb 
chieftains surrendered, 

391. Anneacation of the Vaidab.— Lord Dalhousie 
issued a proclamation, declaring the kingdom of the Pan jab 
at an end. A pension of five lakhs a year was given to 
Dhulip Singh, and he has since lived in England as an 
^English land-owner. The celebrated jewel, the Koh-i.nor, 
was set apart for the English crown, Lord Dalhousie 
was created a Marquis. The leaders of the rebellion wero 
deprived of their jaghirs. The people in the Punjab were 
disarmed. The lands wero leased and the land-tax was 
reduced j and more than thirty thousand of the Khalsft 
arm^ exchanged the sword for the plough-share* Transit 
daties were abolished. Slavery and dacoity were put 
dirim with a high handf, and all the weight of the Govern« 
ment mi employed, and employed sncoeBrfnlly in etop* 
ping infMitidde* Moaia and canals weve constcacted 
throngbdnft tbe length a|id lunei^ih ot tbe liwid. The ' 
OoTemmentinirodnoed into the provlniie "was. tbe greftf« 
ept fcrinmph under the Company's mie, and did honour id 
European civilization/* Hany of the Sikh soldiers, that 
had fought so bravely at Sobraon or Chilianwalla, enlisted 
under the British flag, and dnring the sepoy mutinv ill 

1857 A.D, were the first to assist recoYering Dehli .mm 
the hands o( the mutineers. 

4 
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1848 A.P. TO 1856 A.]>. 



Tha second Barmeso war. 
Mnexfttioo of Pega. 
Hi^ttt annexed. 
LMft TCDOwal of ihe CluuFter* 



Oadh annered, 
Banr ceded. 
Material Progress. 
Lord Dalhouie's death* 



999»^ Tho «6(M»id Bmii«i« wwp.— Three years after 
ihe conquest of tHe Panjab, Lor4 Dalhonsie was moat 
lelnotantlj forced into a war with Burma. Tbe English 
joerohanis were so oppressed by the Burmese oflELoialSt 
that they laid their complaints before the Indian Govern* 
ment, and asked proteotion. Lord Dalhonsie sent Com* 
modorc Lambert in the war ship J^W to enqnire inio the 
complaints. The Governor of Baagoon, on the arrfval of 
the English ship, forbade all commnnication with it. Some 
Bnropeans, however, got on board, and sncceeded in getting 
a letter, which Lambert had brought from Lord Dalhousie 
to tho King at Ava, conveyed thither. The Governor of 
Rangoon was, thereupon, dismissed, but the new Governor' 
treated tho Eoglish even worse than his predecessor. 

393. Ajmezatioii of Fegn.— Commodore Lambert 
seized one of the king's ships. Tho Burmese opened firs 
on him from their stockades ; but the stockades were soon 
demolished, and Rangoon was blockaded. A fore© of eight 
thousand men was sent from Calcutta, Rangoon was 
oaptnred, and the great pagoda carried by storm, Bassein 
and Frome neyt fell before the English, and the Burmese 
troops retreated to Upper Burma, Meanwhile, the reign- 
ing king at Ava had been deposed, and his half- 

1852 brother placed upon the throne. He eagerly sued 
A»P. for peuce. Pegu was added to the British posses- 
sions, and Chief Commissioner: was appointed 
over British Barma,' 

394. Annexation of Kagpur.— Nagpur had been a 
feudatory State since 1818 l,D. In 1853 a.d, the Raja* died, 

^^^^^^ ^o issue. He had no son of his own and he 
An refused to adopt a sou as heir. Lord Dalhonsie 

^* ' thereupon annexed Nagpnr to the British posses* 
•ions, and it now forms part of the Central FroTinoes. 
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8M. BdiMwal of Ito Oteartar.— Zn tiUt year, 
Company's Ctorfeer ma xonewed for the UH Hum 
tindero(kiiins0Woeiidilioiii»theprindpl<y^ 1868 
Wfrt :-^TheBiuiilmrol tlie.Goiirft of Thxedbm mm ajA 
reduced from thirfcj to eighteen, of whom eix were 
to be nomiiiatedl^ the Crown. Appointments in the Civil 
Beryioe were thrown open to competition. A Lieutenant* 
Governor was appointed oyer Bengal, and the Company's 
Sadar Courts were amalgamated with the High Courts in 
the Presidency towns. 

- 396. Aauzatioa «f teAli.— Lord DaQiossie also an- 
nexed the large and popnlons kingdom of Ondh. 
Oadh was oonqnered by the Skiglish m 1764 j.d.^ 1858 
but Lord Clive restored it to the Kawab Vizier. In A.D* 

1801 A.D., a large part of the kingdom was ceded 
to LordpWellesley, to provide the means for maintaining an 
efficient army to defend Hindustan against the Mahrattas 
and .Afghans. From the time of Lord Welleslej, the 
Government of Oudh had been of the meet shameful and 
tyrannical kind. Although the British guaranteed the 
protection of Oudh from foreign enemies, the Nawab 
maintained an army of seventy thousand men. The pay of 
those men was small, and, as a natural consequence, they 
plundered the people and committed the most horrible 
atrocities. Every saccessive Governor- General had called 
on the Nawab to reform his Government. Lord William 
Bentinck had even threatened to take the administration 
of the country into his own hands. But things went on 
as before. The Government was one monstrous system 
of corruption. Offices were sold to the highest bidders, and 
the purchasers recouped themselves by plunder and extor- 
tion. Lord Dalhonsie and the Gonrt of Directors resolyed 
to pnt an end to snoh a Oo^emment. They, therefore, 
annexed the kingdom of Ondh. The King was removed 
to C^lcatta ; and thus the soToreignty of the kings of Ondh 
was brought to a close. 

397. Barar ceded. — At Haidarahad too, Lord Dal- 
honsie had to interfere. The British Government had 
advanced large sums of money to meet the expenses of 
the Nizam's Contingent, and the Nizam had delayed to 
liquidate the debt. Lord Dalhonsie, therefore, compelled 
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ib^ NiM^tt tbcdle itefpeoKdnoBtitf Banff vlin^liadiMdli 
•f^rea to HtixdimtaJM on tko* ovarHiTOW of B«jft ol 
iTftgjpar ifli 16R)9L -Since fhen Barar luM been tinder 
British admunsMiiDn } hat all sarpliis mMne is hattded 
over to tbe Ktsam's tiea8«r3r. 

M8. V|atMlalprogi^eM.-^Lord D&lliio^iisie's name i$ 
not assoofatod only with the large aiinezations he made to 
tiia B^tish possessions^ ' ^e introduced reforms into every 
jftat of the administration^'imd his' influence was felt m 
every province and in every department of Government. 
Themt railway in India fM«<S|pOQed in 1853 A.Dj^'mkid 
railways and telegraphs were soon carried all over the 
ocnurtry^ Daring Lord Dalhousie's administration, four 
thdnsand miles of electric telegraph were conslmeted, and 
two thousand miles of road made. The Ganges canal, the 
longest in the world, was opened. Most important ^Schemes 
of education were set on foot. The Indian Universities 
were established, and the Presidency College at Calcutta 
was founded. A cheap and uniform rate of postage was 
introduced, and a great scheme of Public Works, to be 
carried on by borrowing money, was planned. 

In 1856 A.D. Lord Dalhousie sailed for England. He had 
laboured incessantly for eight years for the good of India. 
His health had given way under so much work and so 
much anxiety. Four years after his return to England ho 
sank into an early grave. He left behind him a name that 
will ever have a place in the first rank of the Gdvemois- 
General of British India. ' ' . ^ 
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LoBD Canning. The Sepot Mdtiny, 

■ * • 

1856 Aid. 90 IdM 

dftiiies thai led to tlie mntiny. 
Tint out -break at Barluunpni's 

Ont-break at Mirath. 
Dehli taken bj the rebels. 
8it John Lawrence in the Pap jab. 
llatSiiieB at Liioknow and Jliiauri* 
The Nana Sahib. 
Massacre at Cawnpnr. 
Bavelock advances to the rescae*. 



Baflle of Cawnpnr. 
Massiusre of Womeli. 
Recorery of Dehli. 
Belief of Lncknow by Havelockt 
Oudh and Rohilkhaud Bobdued* 
Sir bngh Bose in CeinM ladia^ 
Battle of Gwaliar*. ; 
Peace restored. 
Political changes* 



399. Lord Caaalng was the last Governor-Getieral^ 
Dnnng the first years of his administration, a storm burst 
^lYW the plains of Hindustan, that shook the British 
power ito its very foimdatioD, that led to the abolition ol 
TOO East India Company, and placed India directly under 
Her Majesty the Qneen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lord Canning "was forty-four years of age when he arrived 
in Madras. He had held high office under the English 
Government, and had proved himself to be an able and 
safe administrator. He was on that account sent out to 
India to carry out to completion the great works of moral 
and material progress that had been begun by Lord 
Dalhousie. On Lord Canning's arrival in India all was 
peace ; and no one could have imagined that, within a few* 
months, the whole of Hindustan from Calcutta to the Pan* 
jab wonld be in a state of open i*ebellion. Bnt so it was* 

400. Causes that led to the mutiny.— Much has been 
written as to the causes that led to the mutiny. No doubt 
the various annexations made by Lord Dalhousie may 
have indirectly helped towards it. But the assertion 
of Sir John Lawrence, that the approzunate cause of 
the mutiny wtt| tlie cartridge affur and notbing else, 
h^a beoi cpnfixiDed by w moat ample evidence. Eady 
la 1857 AJ).9 a dangeroas stoijr got abzoad:* A new riflcf 
called ilie. Snfield rifle, was, being, introduced into tte 
aatireAinij* H leguiivd new oarbridm were 
Ipeaaed in Bnfpland vnHk the fat cdf the pig and the 
OQW* Tbe Indian military authorities ordeied the carter 
fjj^ to be made at CUoutta in a similar jnanner* Tbn 
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sepoys, on many a hard fought field, had proved them- 
selves brave nnder fire, and true to their salt. But they 
were superstitious and credulous to the highest degree. 
They regarded the locomotive trains and the telegraph 
as caused by magic ; and, when the railways were being 
laid, and the telegraph wires were being put up, they 
believed that the English were binding India with chains. 
This new rifle was to them another mystery, and reasons 
Were at once sought for, as to why the English should 
introduce it into the army, and thereby destroy their 
caste by asking them to use cartridges greased in this 
way. Beasons ware soon fortihoomuig from tbeir exoitecl 
brains. They liad oonqaered India lor tlv» Bngljsli. ^^^e 
English now wanted them .to oononer Persia and'Cott^ 
also. Caste Wifts to he. abolished. They were to he forced^ 
to become ChxulaanSy and. to eat of the cow and'pi|^as thai 
^glish did. This stozy Qt the greased cartridges wa^ 
soon carried from Calcutta to BenareSi and thenceto Dejblj^ 
Agra and Mirath ; and on its. way naany eztraordiaiarjf 
additions were made to it. Soon there was a restlessne^ 
thronghout the whole native army. The soldiers becamiQ 
hanghty in their bearing, and did not show their offioeiO 
the same respect they had hitherto done. 

401. The outbreak of tto^amtiny.— The first oi>e^ 
outbreak took plaoe at Barhampnr, where the 19th native 
infantry refused to receive the catridges. The regiment 
was marched out to Barrackpur and disbanded, and two of 
the leaders were hanged. On the 3rd May, there was a blaze 
at Lncknow ; but Sir Henry Lawrence, the Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a European regiment w^hich he had with 
him, quickly put out the flame. And now it was thought 
the restlessness and disquietude of the soldie^ would pass 
away. For seven days there was a calm. On the 10th 
May, the storm burst in all its fury at Kirath. Mirath is 
situated about forty miles from Dehli. It wiEks one of the 
largest military cantonments in Hindustan. There were* 
three native regiments stationed there — ^two of in&ntry and 
on^ of emlry. There was also a ^oropean force snMdl- 
eiltly strong to'pnt to root quu^ times tk^iv nnmber. 
withstanding the pMenoe ci^he Eaippean force, the sepoyli 
frt |liralih.1ieeama<9V0n mor^ iimbleiit than uiq sepoys at 
cmr stamnSiBind oiraday Mmtb^avtridgetiVM'^^ 
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otii to theiDy^-wlibe new oortfidgies tliat liad h%en greased, 
but the same kind of oaartridgee that they had hitMto ased 
— eighty-four of tiieir nmnher refused to talce them, Altet 
being toied, flevent7««feiir of them were sent to gaoL* The 
next day mm Simdaj, the 10th May. From early 
morning there was a eommotion in .Idie tpwn^ The sepoys, 
taunted by the citizens for allowing their comrades to be 
sent to gaol in irons, became excited, and the excitement 
grew to a frenzy. Joined by the rabble, they attacked the 
gaol, set the prisoners free, murdered every Enropean,— 
man, woman, and child-^tliey could find, and, 
when they had plundered and set fire to the station, 1857 
they set off to Delili. Meanwhile, the European a.d. ' 
force, which could easily have quelled the mutiny, 
was, tl^rough the incapacity and imbecility of the Genera), 
kept within its cantonments, which were a considerable 
distance from the native lines. In the evening, they 
ivere led down to the native barracks; but, when they 
arrived therei ikey fonnid the Hnes deserted^* liad the 
.sepoys gone to Dehli. Had ike Generil been a Gillespie, 
be would have galloped off after the xebels* ^nt no* - He 
kept bis men where they were, and the monow sasr the 
mutiny in.« jasg&enip become a rebdUeoi again/i^. tiie 
British QoTvmmen^ with the old'lfagbali Bahadme Sbabt 
]m)claimed 60Yere%n of Hiiidnetaii* : 

402; Dehli in ilia luuste of tke rebels— Monday, .a^ 
Dehli was even worse than Sunday afe Mkath. Th&n0W0 
xeaobed Dehli that the rebels were eoming, and beloto^fti^ 
preparations eoold be made to oppose them, they were 
on the bridge and entering the city. They were soon 
joined by the Dehli sepoys, who shot down their officers. 
Bahadur Shah, fancying that this revolt would load to 
his being re-instated on the throne of Babar, placed him- 
self at their head. The Europeans in the palace were 
murdered. The great powder magazine was in the centre 
of the city, in charge of Lieutenant Willoughby and eighl 
others. They resolved to defend it to the last, and, in case 
of no relief coming to them, to blow it up. The gates were 
barricaded, and cannon, loaded with grape, wer^ so placed 
as to commsxtd the approach to the n^agasine. On oa]iMMi]|p#' 
seething misiibifrebel sepoys i»|id riftte.ciiiifeens, a^^tl^ 
grape £mr tkoidaaniitt made terriUe bi|¥oci ol tbe^}. Al 
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last the amnntnitaOA was ^itpended. The ^ght could not 
leave their guns to bring more. Tlie rebels were forcintf 
their way on all sides. A train, which the defenders had 
laid to the magazine, was fired by Conductor Scully on d 
signal by Willoughby. Suddenly there was a tremendous 
report, and an upheaving and shaking of the earth. A 
dense cloud of smoke was seen rising in tho air. The 
powder magazine was blown up, and with it fifteen hun- 
dred of the rebel host. Willoughby was scorched and 
maimed, but succeeded in reaching Mirath, where he died 
from his wounds six weeks after, while all the world was 
ringing with his praise. Scully, who fired the train, was 
never seen again. By night-fall Dehli was lost to thd 
English. Those, that bad surTiyed the day's disasters, 
vrm foiMd to flee for Uieir Hvee UMtorHover ol<tbejiight, 
and ibe sitiEeiixige tbey ea dn fe d in Aft.dOT» tbit-fcuiowed 
axe taot/k tonehing to jread of. All ibis H^mle^ tbe English 
teeei wbieL might htm BkvwSi tbera, kept at Himtii* 
TbaoB tiboQffh gstoaed cartridgea" treated the paaio 
and brought abo«i- the aiutiny, it was the incapacity of 
the militi^ authoiatiea at Mira^y tint. laieed the rerolt 
in Hindoaton. • 

403. fliv John jQawrence la ito BiMd^*'*^^^^^^ in 
the hands of the rebels 1 The news was carried from 
station to station. The sepc^ mad with excitement an4 
feaif'yyiished on their officers; pat them and every EuxK^»ean 
they met to tbo aword, and hurried o£E to the Mughal 
capital or some Other centre of the mutiny. But, where** 
ever the Europeans were in force, the country was either 
saved or tho mischief of the rebels reduced to the minimum. 
In the Panjab, Sir John Lawrence and the noble band of 
heroes and statesmen he had with him were called on to 
perform a task almost superhuman. Tho Panjab had been 
but recently conquered, and to maintain order and support 
the law, it had been garrisoned with sepoy regiments from 
Bengal. Those sepoys, who had been stationed there to 
preserve the peace, broke out in open mutiny. Fortunately, 
the Sikhs, themselves, mindM.of tke snfierings they had 
endured when under tbeif cksUMsBBf and Matiamg the 
bkssinge they enjoyed voABf iftarne^ •QatemmmA w ih^ 
Cfarf &ttiiifi[feiig»i6er, ittovid tm^'tUoBritiah^iwd^ma 
eager t6%i^]ed4ig!Ei^tb0«^bekuSivM^ 
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able, thercfoi-e, not only to suppress the mutiny in the 
Panjiab, but also to send forward reinforcements of brave 
Sikhs, ammuijLition and baggage, to the aid of those that 
had assembled near Dehli, and who were awaiting addi- 
tional strength before storming that city. 

404. Mutiny at Lncknow.- -While Sir John Lawrence 
was accomplishing such great things in the Panjab, his 
brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, was winning an immortal 
name at Lucknow. Ever since the blaze at Lucknow on 
the 3rd May, Sir Henry Lawrence had looked forward to 
the probability of a general rising, and had made prepara- 
tions accordingly. All the European non-combatants >yere 
loougkt/wxtliin tbe walk ef tho Beeidancy, aad-defeece 
mirks were thrown up, and preparatioiis made to withBtaiid 
a siege. On the dOth Hay, the sepoys mutinied as Sir 
Henry had antksipated, and, vfhm they faoled in their 

* attack on the English, tliey hnrrii^d off to Dehli. 

405. Mutiny at Jhansi. — At Jhansi a dark crime was 
committed. The sepoys mutinied, and, as at other places, 
shot their officers . The survivors took refuge in the fort 
and held out with the utmost bravery, till the Bani solemn- 
ly swore she would spare their lives md' condnct tfaem in 
Milel^ to another station if they wonld surrender. The 
brave HtUe garrison aoeepled her terms, and, now that the 
Bani had them in her power, she butchened in cold blood 
every one of them, meui women and ehildi^i to the 
number of Bfty-five, in revenge for the British Govern- 
ment not having allowed her to adopt an heir. 

406L. MMnmat€tamyiw.-But more tareaofaeroos 
and darker still were the crimcfs perpetstated at Cawnpur 
on the banks of the Ganges. Oawnpor was at . one time a 
great militaiy station, and large nnmbers of European 
troops were kept there- But, with the advance of the 
British frontier from the Chambal to the Satlej and thence 
to the Indns, the European foroes were located farther to 
the north-west. Near Cawnpur was Bithaur, the residence 
that had been granted to Baji Eao, the last Peshwa. 
His adopted son^Dhundu Pant, better known as the Ifana 
Sahib, was living there, and although he pretended to be 
exceedingly friendly to the English, and entertained the 
English oSacm in the most hospitable and coarteons way, 
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lie was still burning with a desire to have rerenge on tlie 
British Government, bci <iuso they had refused to continue 
to him the personal allowance of eighty lakhs a 3*ear 
which they had paid to Baji l^ao. In May 1857 a.d., the 
European force at Gawnpar consisted of sixfy-four artil* 
lery men, and the offloera thai 00BiBian4ea the native 
regi^xents, which numbered three thonsand five bmndb^ 
sepoys. Old General Wheeler was in command, l^o man 
ill Ifkdia kncfw the sepoys better than he did* He had led 
tb^ iinder Iiord lake, against their own oonntrymen^ 
and against the Afghans and the Sikhs in the late Afghan 
and Sikh wars* And while the officers of each regiment 
believed that, though other r^;iments might revolt, their 
own men, who had hitherto ever proved true to their salt 
and fought with the utmost valour under the British flag^ 
would not. General Wheeler had no such confidend^, and 
he, accordingly, made preparations to meet the comiog 
storm. Some old barracks, that had formerly been occu- 
pied by British troops, were selected by him as a place of 
refuge for the Europeans. Earthworks were ordered to 
be thrown up and provisions to be collected, so that thej 
might be able to stand a siege. 

On the 4th J one, the same mad terror seized the sepoys 
at Cawnpur as at other stations. A wild and wicked 
report was circulated amongst them that the English had 
mined the parade ground, and that, on a certain day, the 
sepoys were all to be assembled and blown into the air. 
Maddened with fear, they flew to arms, and, when they 
had somewh]Git spent their rage, they set off to Dehli. The 
treachery and deeett of Nana' £lahib were soon apparent. 
He thought he saw, as in a dream, how this rebellion 
Inigbt be used f<^r the re-establishment of the Mahratta 
power. When he heard of the mutineers having gone off 
to Dehli, he at once set out alter them, and, by promising 
large sums of money, prevailed on them to return to 
Ca'wnpnr. He put himself at their head. Their guns 
were soon got into position, and a destructive fire was 
{toured on the English entrenchments. For three weeks 
the siege continued; but the IS'ana Sahib and TaatiAi 
Topi, his General, notwithstanding their overwhelming 
numbers, were nnable to carry the entrenchments by 
storm. At last^ on the 23rd June,, the Nana Sahib ofEered 
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to give a tfife passiEtge to Allahabad if . C^encml Wheelec 
Und bis men would lay down their arms. The defendofa 
were most unwilling to do so. They feared to trust them«* 
lelves in the power of their besiegers. They would rather 
have fought to the bitter epd. But there were many 
women and children there, and tl)e only chance of safety 
for them was to accept the Nana's terms. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th June, the garrison left their entrench- 
ments, and marched to the river, where forty boats were 
awaiting them. By nine o'clock four hundred and fifty 
persons were crowded into those boats, and they left their 
moorings to sail down the river. A signal was given. 
Suddenly a murderous volley was fiicd on the occupants 
of the boats from both sides of the river. The thatched 
roofs of the boats were set on fire and the flames spread^ 
from boat to boat. Many of the passengers were ^mur*j 
dered in the river. Mauy, who tried to escape, were^sbpt* 
1!1ia women and oluldreB> to ihe. nnmtier ol one knndved' 
iwentj-fonr, were caxrled off ib a.hQiiQe. near tW 
fiead-quarters of the Nana SaUh. Of the whole gamson! 
^t left th^ entrencliinents, only four snfyived to tell of' 
tHe massacre that had>taken<p]abe* 
. '407. BaWlo<di:talM Ckmq^iiv .— BeM^ for this 
inost terrible crime was not long delayed. Cobnel NeUl 
with the Madras Fusiliers pushed on from Calcutta^ an^d, 
at Allahabad, joined General Savelock, General Have* 
lock had already greatly distinguished himself in the 
Afghan and Sikh wiEirs; and during the neixt few weeka[ 
lie was to make a name for himself that will last as long a^ 
the History.' of the British in India. I'he news of the 
massacre of Cawnpur reached General Havclock. He had 
only two thousand men with him, but forward he at once 
set, and, after several victories, two of which ho gained 
in one da}', he arrived on the loth July within eight" 
miles of Cawnpur. On the evening of that day, the Nana 
Sahib filled his cup of iniquity to the brim. His army 
had been defeated. In revenge, the English women and 
children, whom ho had in his possession, and W'ho now 
numbered two hundred persons, were ordered by him to 
be put to death, and after being literally haoked to pieces, 
.iheir mangled corpses were throwii into a . well. K«st' 
daj» Savelook, who as yet knew nothing of tUo butchery 
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that had taken place, advanced, and driving Nana Sahib's 
loras before him at the point ol the bayonet^ entered 
€^nrnptir. There the English mskj beheld the bleedmff 
Tictims, but the mnrderers were gone. Bithanr was 6/t 
once taken, and Havelock set oat for LuqknoWy leaving 
Neill at Cawnpur. 

409. Capture of Dehli.— Meanwhile, the English force 
* <fn the ridge outside Dehli had been holding its own, 
thongh unable to attack the city. On the 2drd Jnne, the^ 
centenary of Plassey, the ntmost effort was made by the 

insnrgonts to dislodge the British, as a prophecy had been 
given forth, that at the end of one hundrGd years the 
British Raj won Id come to an end. The fight continued 
for hours, but the rebels were forced to retire with the loss 
of one thousand men. Similar actions took place -during 
the next two months. On the 14th September, the British 
forces, which had been strengthened and now numbered 
eight thousand men, made their final assault on the mighty 
city. A breach having been effected, they rushed in, and 
after continuous house-to-house fighting for six days, the 
city was taken, and this, "before a single soldier of the 
many thousands that T^ere hastening from England to 
tfplioldihe supremacy of the British powei) had set foot 
on tlieiiliores of Indift.**' 

409. The Emperor of Dehli a prisoner.— On the 
21st September, Captain Hodson captured Bahadur Shah 
at the tomb of Humayun, and brought hhu^h^k to Dehli. 
Otf the following day, he arrested'two of the tog 's sontt 
and brought them away in % native carriage. 'VThen ap- 
proaobkig the he was surrounded by a large and 
tnmultiiouB crowd, and fearing they might tiy torescue. ida 
tvisonorSy be took out his pistol and shot them dead. Old 
Bahadur Shah was subsequently tried, and foimd guilty 
of murder and treason, and transpdrted to Rangoon, where 
be died four years after. Thus passed awaj the last rdio 
of the Mughal soyereiguty. . 

410. Belief of Lucknow.— The captore of Dehli wia 
the turning point in the history of the mutiny • Bui thera 
was atiU nmdh to be done befoM quiet eonld ba reatoived; 
Th» Besidanoy at Lueknow was besieged. Hiavetoek bad. 
adTanccd 9uir& than onoe from Caiwnpur tqitBrdifift )Mit^ 
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ivotti tbe weakness of Ms lovely and disease and sioknesd 
ftmongst his men, he had been compelled* to retire. During 
this time, the good and noble Sir Henry Lawrence had 
been holdhig the Beeidenoy against the besiegers, and 
inspiring every mam and woman there with his own 
daring and resolution. Bat on the 4th July, he had been 
killed, leaving as a dying counsel to those around him 

never surrender." And they had never surrendered. And 
now, (16th September), while the British troops were 
forcing their way through the streets of Dehli, General 
Ontram joined Havelock at Cawupur with one thousand 
four hundred men. With the most generous chivalry, 
General Outram, though General JTavelock's senior, took 
the second place in command, that the latter might have 
the pj'ivilege of relieving the besieged at Lucknow, for 
whom he had already dared so much. On the 20th 
September, Havelock crossed the Ganges. Six days thoye* 
mer lie etti'bas way through the ttmte o£ Imokn^w^aiid 
enteiiecL tii6 Britidi eatreBchmente in tnnmph. The gaav 
irieoB WAS thus relieved ^ bat the siege mts not. xaiaed. 
F<» Mat-moo^ longer tae rebels held tiiie dij* 

411. 8«p9veflsiem ef tlie mMsuf^^f this time, Sir 
Colin Campbell, (Lord Clyde), who left England at a day's 
notice to take the chief command, had arrived in India^ 
and had put to rout the Gwaliar Contingent, that had re- 
volted nnder Tantia Topi and had recovered Cownpur. 
Lucknow next fell before him and the rebels were peJb to 
flight. In the general campaign that followed, they were 
everywhere hunted down, and the British sovereignty was 
restored in Oudh and Rohilkhand. At the same time, Sir 
Hugh Rose with a small but well appointed force, advanced 
from Bombay, captured fort after fort, gained victory after 
victory, and, when he had taken Jhansi, stormed Kalpi, the 
chief arsenal still in the hands of the rebels, and scattered a 
force of two thousand men under Tantia Topi, he conclud- 
ed he had restored order to Central India. It was not so. 
Tantia Topi had only disappeared to re-appear at Gwaliar, 
where ho succeeded in so corrupting the forces of Sindia, 
(who with Dinkar Rao, his minister, had remained a 
staunch friend of the British Government), that they rose 
in rebellion and Sindia was foroed to take te flight. This 
rebellion was but short-IiTed. Sir Hugh Rose bastoned to 
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CHraliar and put io rout tho rebel forces. In the actioii,: 
the Bani of Jhansi, who was fighting on the side of the 
rebek in male attire, was slain. Tantia Topi retreated, aq* 
companied by six thousand men. Two days later, Briga- 
dier Robert Napier, (Lord Jfapier of Magdala), with six 
hundred cavalry and six field guns, dashing in amongst 
the fugitives, carried off all their artillery. For two 
months more Tantia Topi evaded the British troops. His 
hiding place was then dispovered. He was taken, tried, 
convicted and hangod. The I'i^bellion was quelled. It only 
remained for the victors to temper justice with mercy. 
The leaders in tha rebellion — such as could be secured— 
were punished. The ignorant and misguided instruments 
of their brutality were forgiven. The faithful were re* 
wai'ded. The Nana Sahib, the greatest of the miacj^ants, 
escaped, and, it ifl mppoaed, di«d ia Nipal. ' 

412. Politieal o&iiaiges.— Greai politml changes fol^ 
lowed from the mutiny. By an Act ofPfitfliaaBaeiit, the 
East India Company was ab(dl8lied,aiifl Indift 
• 'Bad Aafftttfc was .pliMsed nndor thci dixect o^n^lof iot 
1858 • Majesty Qdeen.Viot^m. ' Tlio. administii^ 
A.l>. tion of India was entrusted to a Seqreteiy 
of State, aided bjr fifteen Members of 
Oonnoil, eight of whom must haf^e served ten years in 
India. The Board of Control was t^Mls abolished, ancl 
Lord Canning, by virtne of the ohaiige in t^ GCTem- 
ment from the Company to the Crowni became-.the &st 
TiMVOj in India. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

BVEJiTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE MuTINY — ImpEBIAL RuLE. 

1858 vi>. TO 1881 A.D. 



The Queen's Proohkmation. 

Right of adoption alTowed. 

Lord Elgin. 

Tl)e Wahabis. 

Sir John Lawmee. 



War in Blitttaa. 

Sir John Lawtenee'tt Afghan 

Lord Mayo. [Polioy, 

Lord Ljtton. 

The Afghan War. 



413. The Qneen's Proclamation.— Oti the Ist Novem- 
ber 1868 A.D., che proclamation of Hei* Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria was publicly read at all the 
principal stations in India, and was translated into all tlie 
Vernf^ular Languages. It has been called the Magna 
Charta of India. It proclaimed the tiunsfer of the Gov- 
emmeiifc of India from the Company to the Ci*own. It 
made known thaifc the BritiBh Government had no desire 
OP intention of interfering in any way with- the religion 
OP oaste of the Hindus. It aoafimed all existing treaties, 
riffhts and usages, and proclaimed a free pardon to all 
jrebela except anch aa had been implieated in the murder 
d the British. It condaded with these words :-»<^It is 
Onr eamest desire to stiorahite the peaoeful industry of 
Lidia, to promote works of pablic utility , and improve- 
ment, and to administer its Government for the benefit of 
all Oar sabjects resident therein. In their prosperity will 
be Our strength ; in their contentment Oar security ; and 
in their gratitude Our best reward. And may the God of 
all power grant to Us and to those in authority under Us, 
strength to carry out those Our wishes for the good of 
Onr people.*' 

414. Death of ImA Canning.— In the following year, 
Lord Canning held a grand durbar at Agra, and publicly 
annouDced that native rnlerSi in default of natural heirs, 
would be at liberty to adopt ions, who would succeed to 
the Government of their several states. In March 18G2 
A.D., Lord Canning left India. He was one of the most 
laborious and conscientious statesmen that ever ruled India, 
He died within a few months after his return to ^EugUtud, 

' aad was buried iu Westminster Abbey. 
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415. Lord Blgiu. — Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Can- 
ning as Viceroy. His reign is associated with two moun- 
tain expeditions, that cost much blood and money, and 
the results of which were but little commensui'ate with 
the cost- The one was against a colony of Hindustani 
fanatics or Wahabis, who, ever since 1831 A.D., had settled 
in the mountains in the north-west, and were constantly 
XQAkiDg raids on Britisli ierritorj. They , were sooa 
brought to reason by General Camock ana his army o| 
eight thousand men, 

416. Sir John Lawrence.— The second expedition, 
against Bhutan, arose from a somewhat similar cause. 
A mission was sent to the Bhutanese Goyegmment to se^ek 
xedrees for tlie ' raids . made on British tenitpry. The 
enyoy vnm tseated with inralt. ' Wam was declared. Lord 
Elgin, meanwhilsi, died, and ttbr Jaha ftawvanctt St Pan- 
jab xenown, sncoeeded as Yioetoy* Ihd Bhntaneee were 
acxm hrongrbt to iheiir cimisop, and were foro^ todeUrev np 
aoana British subjects whom they had caitied oS into sla- 
my* Since then there has. been psaoe .oii their frontier. 

Th6 policy adopted by Sir John Lawrence with refer- 
ence to Afghanistan has been much discassed. There was 
a fratricidsi.1 war in that country. At one time, Sher Ali 
was- recognized as Amir of tha whole of Afgfa^oiistaQ; 
Btity when Afsal Khan, his eldei^ brother, dikyve tim out 
of Kabul, and he had to flee to Kandahar, Sir 'John Law- 
renbe recognised, t&e conqueror, as mler of Kabul, and 
Sher' AH, as ruler of only Kai^dahari * Subsequently, 
* Sher Ali Vecovered the whole of the country and was 
a^paln acknowledged Amir ; and eyery thing was done to • 
secure his friendship. For Russia was again intriguing 
and advancing far into Central Asia, and the policy of Sir 
John Lawrence was to sdoani a^fiieadly Afghanistaii:as a 
bulwark against ituskiau aggression* Sir John Lawrence 
returned to England in 1869 A,D. He was raised to the 
Peerage. Ten years later he died, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He was one of the greatest states- 
men of this century, and no man has dona more for .the . 
good of India than he did. 

417. Xiovd Mayo.— Lord Mayo Succeeded. Shortly ^ 
after his arrival ha had ah interview with Sher Ali at * 
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tJmballi^ wbidl tended x^noh to «^.iigthezi, t^o bond ol 
friendship between tbe BritiBh GoTerniSient and tlie Amir* 
In 1872 iMd MajOiTifiliied Burttuh' and spent eoine 
time there in taking a mavej of the impro? emente that 
had been tnade since the days of Lord Dalhousie. On iia 
way back to Calcutta be yisitcd tlio Andama&Si and there 
Ill's life ended in a trage<fly« While going on board liia 
ship in tbe dusk of the evening, he was stabbed by an 
Afghan^' irho had been- sentenced to penal servitude for 
life on account of a murder he had committed, and who 
now, in his blind f6veng6, put an end to the life of one of 
the most promisiiiig and most popalar of yiceroys* 

418. Kosd WMHiblMlt 6il<M;eeded Lord Mayo, and he 
in tnmi was succeeded by l^ord lijytiipii ifk 1876 iuD.' Xiord 
LjrttoiPmled as Viceroy tiJlI880.A.D^.. Two evmis took 
place during this period, that no doubt will become land- 
marks in the future History of India, — ^tlie visit of the 
Prince of Wales in 1875^76 a.d., and the Proclamation 
at Dehli on the 1st January 1877 A«p4| of Her . Majesty 
Queen Victoria as.Smpress.of. India. . . - , 

419* AfghM* V9^.^.. X^y^t<»^'8 adminis- 
tifttion tbe.meiidellw -ii^i^ hrokm* the 

latter reoiiTed.a Enssiaii. embassy abS^klml and refused io 
receive an English -embassy; * Wav wa« de^dar^d. fflier 

AU was forced to flee into Eussian territory, where, he 
died. Yakub Khan was' placed on his father's throne, 
and a British Besifl^nt was .sii^iloned at Kabul. The 
uproar of 1841 A.D. ai.Kabnl was repeated* The Beisi- 
dent, Sir Lobis Gavagnan, and his stafiE trm inassadtf^. 
Yakub K^n was fbuced to abdicate and is now a priso«er 
in India. An avenging force was sent iDto Afghanistan. 
As on tbe previous occasion, KaQdahar fell, Ali Masjid 
was suoceesfully stormed, and Kabul captured. • 

420. 2Kiv4.ttipbil .h8U3. ra luord Lytton- as 

Viceroy. The English troops have again been withdrawn 
from Afghanistan. And-Abdonrahman, the eldest sou.of 
Dost Miuiammad,'i8 the recognized Amir of Afghani^te. 

« • • • * 
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ABORiGiMfcs, of India, para 2^ 

Abul Fazl, a learned Minister 
of Akbar, 12R ; founds a new 
faith, ib.f assassinated, t&. 

Adoption, right of conceded by 
Lord Canning, 414. 

Afghans, found a dynasty ut 
Ghor, 65; dynasty of Slave 
king% 73-7, dynasty of the 

Khiijis, za. 

Afghanistan, description of ,359, 
cause of war with, 861 ; Bri- 
tish occupation of, 362-3 ; in- 
surrection at Kabul, 366 ; mur- 
der of Sir Alexander Bumes, 
ib,y divided council in the Eng- 
lish camp, 367 ; negotiations 
with tho rebel chiefs, 368; 
advance of tho avenging army 
under Pollock, S72 ; his victory 
at Tezeen, 374; re-occupation 
of Kabul, »6., recovery of the 
prisoners by Sale, 375 ; return 
of tl^e avenging army to India, 
876. 

Agnew, Mr. Vans, sent to in- 
troduce the new revenue 
system into Multan, 387 ; his 
murder, ih. 

AoNi, the God of fire, LL 

AoNiKULAB, legend of, 5i 

Ahalya Bat, ISo* 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Af- 
ghan conqueror) 83± , 

Aix-la-Cbapelle, treaty of, 

Akbab, son of flumayun.his birth, 
1 19 ; proclaimed Padishah, 
122 ; takes tho reins of Goveni* 
ment from Bairam, 123; his 
policy, 124t ; Intermarriages 
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with tho Kajputs, 125 ; wars 
and conquests, 125^6 ; his cha- 
racter, 127 ; his religion, 128 ; 
the revenue settlement intro- 
duced by him, 129 ; other re- 
forms, L3Q. 

Akbab, son of Aurangzeb, his 
rebellion, 147; the forged 
letter, tb., his flight, 148. 

Akbab Khan, eldest son of 
Dost Muhammad, rallies the 
Afghans agaiiist the British 
force, 867; negotiates with 
Macnaghten, 868; his base 
treachery, 369 ; further trea- 
cheries, t6., routed by General 
Sale, 872 ; defeated at Tezeen, 
874. 

Ala-ud-din, Governor of Korah 
and Oudh, resolves to invade 
the Dakhan, 80 ; assassination 
of big uncle, «&., usurps tho 
throne of Dehli, 81 ; the siege 
of Chitor, 82 ; expeditions of 
his general Kafur, 83-4 ; mas- 
sacre of his Mughal converts, 
85 ; his death, id. 

ALBUQUKRqUB, ALPHON80DE,Por- 

tuguese Viceroy in India, HQ; 
takes Goa, ih, 

Alexander the Great, invades 
the Panjab, 3D; passage of 
the Jhelum and defeat of 
Poms, lb., dealings with a 
second Porus, ib., his soldiers 
refuse to advance, i6., his 
retreat and death, ih. 

Alivibdi Khan usurps the throne 
of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, 
232; favourable to the English 
ih. 

Allahabad^ ancient name of^ 21. 
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Alompea, the adventurer who 
rescues Burma from the yoke 
of Pega and foands the dy- 
nasty of Ava, 346, 

Alvarez CabraL) the distinguish- 
ed Portngaese admiral des- 
patched to maintain snpre- 
macy in the eastern seas, IQfl j 
his dealings with the Moors, 
«&; his alliance with the Raja 
of Cochin, ih, 

Amab Singh op Nipal, declares 
against going to war with the 
English, 330 ; surrondera at 

J Maloon, 331; advises a re- 
newal of the war, %b. 

Amherst, Lord, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, 346; forced into 
a war with Burma, i6., capture 
of Bhartpur, 352. 

Amib Khan, the Afghan adven- 
turer, chief of the Patans, his 
treaty with the English, 337 ; 
founder oftheTonk Dyna8ty,i6. 

AiTTATT, a member of Vansit- 
tart's council, murder of, 242. 

Ananqpal, in whose favour his 
father Jeipal resigned the 
throne of Lahor, 64* 

Akdba, the greatest of the Baj- 
pnt dynasties, 49 ; branches 
of, SOJ. 

Angria, the rebel pirate chief of 
Geriah, 229; the pirates sur- 
render to Clive and Watson, ib. 

Appa Sahib, made regent at 
Nagpur, 843 ; his treachery 
towards the English, accepts 
the title of commander of the 
Peshwa's army, tb., attacks 
unsuccessfully the residency 
on the Sitabaldi Hills, ih , finds 
refuge in Jodhpur, ib, 

Abakan, an independent statOi 
annexed by the court of Ava, 
346 ; ceded to the British, 348. 

Arikera, battle of, 294. 

Abcot, capital of the Nawabs of 
the Karnatic, 223 ; capture and 
defence of by Clive, ib* 



Abyanb, home of, 4 ; their dis- 
tribution, ib.f their conquests, 
ib., date of their invading 
India, ib., their religion and 
social condition, LL 

Abtavabta, meaning and use of 
the name, 4u 

AsoF KHAN,brother of NurJahan, 
133 ; proclaims Bulaki em« 
peror, 138, 

AsoKA, Maharaja of Mag^adha, 
who became a convert to 
Buddhism, 4Q ; edicts, ib., the 
vast extent of his kingdom, 
ib., sends missionaries to dis- 
tant parts of India, ib., under 
his successors the Magadha 
kingdom attains to great emi- 
nence, 4lL ^ 
Assam, ceded to the English, 
346. 

AssAi, battle of, 205. 

Auckland, Lord, Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 359 ; forms a 
tripartite treaty with regard 
to Afghanistan, 361 ; declares 
war against Dost Muhammad, 
ib», first war with China, 370. 

Aurangzbb, one of the four sons 
of Shah Jahan, 141 ; uses his 
brother Morad for his own 
ambitious projects, 142; vic- 
tory at UJjain, ib., defeats 
Dara, t&., deception, and im- 
prisonment of Morad, ib., pro- 
claimed Padishah, 144; defeats 
Shuja, ib., executes Dara as 
an infidel, 82 ; his policy, 145 ; 
his religious persecutions, 146; 
nnsuocessful against the Rana 
of Udaipur, 147 ; his son Akbar 
revolts, ib., intrigues against 
Akbar foiled, ib., his fruitless 
operations against the Mah- 
rattas, 14S ; captures Bijapur 
and Golkonda, 149 ; his death 
and character, 160J. 

Ava, dynasty of, founded by 
Alompra, 346; war declared 
with, 347. 
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Babab, founder of the Mughal 
Empire in India, 112^ ; descent 

• aod early life, ib., invades 
India, ib., defeats the Bajpats 
nnder the Rana of Chitor at 
Sikri, 116j his death, ib. 

Bahadur 8hah, eldest son of 
Anrangzeb, 152 j his roign, ib. 

Bahadur Shad, last titular king 
of Dehli makes common cause 
with the rebels, 402; made 
prisoner, 409 ; transportation 
and death, ib. 

Bahmini KiNGDOM,riseof thelOl j 
broken up into five States, ib. 

Baikam Khan, regent and minis- 
ter of Akbar, 12Z ; kills Hemu, 

. it., hilS fall and death, 123. 

Baji Eao, Second Peshwa, 1^8 ; 
extends the Mahratta power, 
ib., dealings with the emperor 
of Dehli, 129; attempted in- 
vasion of the Dakhan, 180 ; his 
death, ib* 

Baji Rao, Son of Raganath 
Eao, last of the Peshwas, 201 ; 
opposed by Nana Famavis, ib., 
under the control of J>aulat 
Eao Sindia, defeated by Jas- 
want Rao at Puna, ib., takes 
refuge in Britibh territory. 201; 
signs the treaty of Bassein by 
which the Peshwa's indepen- 
dence is sacrificed, 202 ; in- 
duced by Trimbakji Dainglia 
to intrigue with Sindia and 
Holkar against the English, 
841; manler of Ganghadar 
Sastri, ib., Trimbakji's sur- 

. render demanded by Mr. El- 
phinstone, ib., imprisonment 
and escape of Trimbakji, ib., 
treaty of Fana,ib-, his pretend- 
ed pilgrimage, 342 ; defeated 
by the English at Kharki, ib., 
appoints Appa Sahib, of Nag- 
pur his Commander-in-Chief, 
843; deposed, 344; final set- 

* tlement and death, ib* 
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Balah Baji Rao, Third Peshwa, 
181 ; his schemes to gain the 
snpremaey, ib., removes the 
capital to Puna, ib., invades 
Maisur and the B^arnatic, 182 ; 
his death, 183. 

Banda, leads the Sikhs to ven- 
geance, 324 ; put to a horrible 
death, ib. 

Bangalore, taken by assault by 
Lord Cornwallis, 294, 

Barab, ceded to the English, 397* 

Bablow, Sir George, Governor- 
General, 316; his policy, ib; 
his annulment of protective 
treaties with the Rajput states, 
213 ; iuterdicts missionaries, 
820; appointed Governor of 
Madras, t&. • 

Bassein, Portuguese fort, IKL 

Bassein, treaty of, 2fi2i 

Benabeb, treaty of, 269. 

Bsnqal, legal right to, obtained 
by Clive, 266 ; placed under 
•'double Government," 265, 
famine in, ib., administration 
taken out of the hands of |tho 
natives, 267* 

Benti NCK,LordWilliam,Govemor 
of Madras recalled in conse- 
quence of the mutiny at Vel- 
lore, 319; appointed Gover- 
nor- General, 353 ; annexes 
Coorg, 364 ; takes the Govern- 
ment of Maisur out of the 
hands of the Raja, 355; re- 
forms he introduced, 356 ; re- 
turns to England, 358. 

Babhampub, sepoy mutiny at, 
401. 

Bhein Sein Thapu, chief minis- 
ter of the Nipal Government, 
wages war against the English, 
330 ; sues for peace, 332 j peace 
of Segowlie concluded, 333. 

Bhabtpub, the siege of, 21^ ; 
peace with the Uaja of, ib. 

Black Holk of Calcutta, tra» 
gedy of, 235. 

BoABD OF Control, created, 288. 
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Bbahmins, rise of, 12^ 

Bbahmanas, the, 13^ 

Bbodie, Sergeant, hia bravery 

during the Vellore mutin7,317. 
Buddha, hia parentage and 

yonth, S5 ; his converts, 
BUDDHIBSff, 39. 

BuNDBLKHAND, coded to the Eng. 

]i8hj321 ; overrun by banditti, 

tranquillity restored by Lord 

Minto, ib. 
BXJB3CA, origin of the first war 

with, 346 ; capture of Bangoon, 

ib., panic at Donabn, 347 ; 

second war with, 392 ; peace of 
. Yendabu, tb., Pegu annexed, 

893. 

C. 

Cadesia, the battle of, 60. 

Calcutta, the Zemindarship of 
obtained by the Company, 217; 
Port William erected and made 
the seat of a presidency, «&., 

• Burrender of the fort, 235 ; 
tragedy of the Black Hole, 
reoovered;byClive and Watson, 

Calicut, the Zamorin of, 107-8. 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyde) 
takes the chief command, 411. 

Canning, Lord, last Governor- 
General, 899 ; the causes of the 
mutiny,400 ; becomes the first 
Viceroy of India, 412 ; at the 
Agra Darbar,proclaims "right 
of adoption," 414 j departure 
and death, ib. 

Castes, division into four, 16. 

Cawnpur, massacre at, 406. 

CflANDABNAGAR, captured by 
Clive and Watson, 232, 

Chanda Sahib, applies to the 
French to place him on the 
throne of the Karnatic, 220; 
proclaimed Nawab under the 
authority of Dnpleix, 22L 

Chilianwalla, battle of, 389. 

CniTOB, siege and capture of, 82, 
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Clive, Robert, hia early history, 
223; captures Arcot, tb., his 
defence at Arcot, tb., campaign 
after the raising of the siege, 
224 ; returns to England, 226 ; 
returns to India, 2:^; cap- 
tures Geriah, ordered to 
Calcutta with Watson, ib., re* 

. covers Calcutta, 236 ; joins 
against Siraj-ud-daulah, 2^ ; 
deceives Umachand with a 
sham treaty wins tho battle 
of Plassey, 23d ; appoints Mir 
Jafar Nawab, 2M ; appointed 
Governor of the Company's 
possessions in Bengal, 241 ; 
departs for England, 243 ; re- 
turns to India, 254 ;his policy, 
255; reforms the civi^service, 
257 ; reforms the military ser- 
vice, 258 ; leaves India for the 
last time, 259. 

CoKBEBMEBs, Lord, captuTes 
Bhartpur, 252. 

CooRG, annexed, 354. 

CooTB, Colonel, routs the French 
at Vandivash, 231. 

CoBNWALLia, Lord, Governor- 
General of India, 290 ; his con* 

templated policy, ib-, war de- 
clared against Tippu, 294 ; 
dealings with Nizam Ali and 
the Mahrattas, 297 ; his perma- 
nent revenue settlement, 800 ; 
reforms the civil courts, 301 ; 
returns to England, t&. 

D. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-Ge- 
neral, 386 ; resolves on the 
conquest of the Sikhs, 387 ; 
annexes the Panjab, 391 j re- 
forms introduced, ib., created 
Marquis, ib., dealings with 
Burma, 392 ; annexes Pegn, 
393 ; annexes Nagpur, 394 ; 
annexes Oudh, 398; Barar 
ceded, 397 ; progress made 
under, 398; returns to Eng-^ 
land, ib. 
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Daba, oldest Bon of Shah Jahan, 
141 ; opposes Aarangzeb, 142 ; 
. his defeat and death, 144. 

Daehan, tract of country bo 
called, 4 ; early history of, 52 
— 6 ; first invasion of by the 
Mahammadans, &Q; history 
daring the early Muhamma* 
dan period, 100-5 ; invaded by 
Aarang2eb, 142. 

DBHLT,captarod by Kutb-nd-din, 
69 ; bocoTnea the first of the 
Muhammadana who reigned 
at, 73 ; sack of by Nadir Shab, 
1^ ; seized by the mntineers, 
402 ; recapture of, 408. 

Dkvikottah, ceded to the Eng- 
lish, 2^2. 

Dost Muhammad, one of the 
Barackzai chief tains, 859 ; nt- 
terly defeats Shah Shnja, t6., 
snrrcnders to the Engli8h,86-4. 

Dbavidians, The, 3- 

DupLEix aims at driving the 
English out of India, 219; 
Cbanda Sahib applies to him 
for aid, 220 ; appointed Go* 
yemor of India from the 
Krishna 'to Comorin, 221 ; 
erects a column to commemo- 
rate his victories, tb., column 
razed by Clive, 225 ; his fall 
and death, 228. 

Dutch, English capture Dutch 
possessions in India, 282. 

B. 

East India Company, origin of, 
215 ; difficulties that bad to 
be contended with, tb., " the 
United East India Company,'* 
tb., policy of the Company, 
£17 ; Charter renewed, 328; 
changes in the Charter, 367 ; 
Charter renewed for the last 
time, 395 ; Company abolished, 
418. 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
* 415 { sanctions two mountain 



expeditions, against the Waha- 
bis, and against Bhutan, ih; 
his death, ib. 

Ellrnbokouoh, Lord, Governor- 
General, 871 ; annexes Bind, 
377 ; reduces Gwalmr to tran- 
quillity, 378 ; his recall, 379. 

Elphinstone, Mr. Ifountstuart, 
British resident at Puna, 841 1 
demands the surrender of 
Trimbakji, tb., concludes the 
treaty of Puna, ib*, removes 
the Uritish from Puna to 
Kharki, 842. 

P. 

FoBT St. David, built, 21fi; des- 
troyed, by Lally, 230. 

Fort St. GEOBGE,site of obtained, 
105 ; enlarged, 218; seized by 
the French, 21S. 

Fort Willum, see Calcutta. 

French, form an East India 
Company, 216 ; capture Fort 
St. George, 218 ; defeat the 
Nawab's army, 21^[; siege of 
Trichinopoly, 223-7; French 
East India Company ceases to 
exist, 232. 

o. 

Ghazni, honse of, Gl; empire 
transferred to Ghori, 65. 

Gebiah, pirate fort of, expedi- 
tion against by Clive and 
Watson, 22iL 

Ghobi, house of, 65; origin of 
the name, ib. 

Ghori, Muhammad, invades 
India, 66-8 ; murdered, 70. 

QoA, captured by Albuquerque, 
110. 

Goddabd, Colonel, sent by 
Warren Hastings against the 
Mahrattas, 194 ; his retreat 
to Bombay, 195. 

Gouqh, Sir Hugh, takes the field 
against Qwaliar, 880 ; wins 
the battle of Maharajpur, tb., 
drives the Sikhs from Fimz- 
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■balir, 382 ; oommandB ai Ram- 
naggar and Chilianwalla, 388 
— 9 J recalled, 390 1 retrieves 
Kis fame by tbe victory of 
Gnjarat, ih. 

GuPTA.8, dynaaty ofj 3^ 

GuBU GoviND, his work among 
the Sikh0, 324. 

GuJABAT, defeat of the Sikhs at 
the battle of, 390. 

GwAUABi captoro of the fort, IB6> 

S. 

HiiDAR Alt, the rise of, 260 j 
intrigues with the French, ih., 
the triple alliance, ib., repuls- 
ed by Colonel Smith at Chan* 
gama, and at Trinomali, 261 j 
routs the English forces under 
Colonel Wood, 263 j treaty of 
Madras, 264 ; applies to the 
English for aid against the 
liahrattaa, 272 j accessions of 
territory, 273 1 invades the 
Kamatic, ih., defeats the Eng- 
lish at PoUilor, 275 ; captures 
Vellore, ih., defeated by the 
'English at PoUilor and at 
Bholingar, 278 ; his character 
and death, 280. 

Hardinoe, Sir Henry, Governor- 
General, 388 i places himself 
second in command under Sir 

• Hugh Qough, ib., reforms, 
885 J departure for England, ih. 

Hastings, Warren, appointed 
Governor of Benj^al, 265; his 
previous career, 266 1 his home 
policy, 267 ; his foreign policy, 
268 J not to blamo for the 

. Rohiila atrocities, 270 } results 
of his administration, 271 ; 
appointed .fir8tGovemor>Gene- 
ral, 283 j strenuously opposed 
by bia council, 284 > accused 
by Nundkumar, 285 ; seoures 
a majority in the oonnoil, ib., 
dealings with Chait Singh, the 

. Raja of Benares, 286 ] negotia. 

• tioQs with Asaf*ud>daulah, of 
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Oadh, 287 1 his measures con* 
demned by the Court of Direc- 
tors, 288 J his return to Europe, 
289 ; impeaohment and aoquit* 
tal, ih» 

HA8TING8, Marquis of (Lord 
Moira) appointed Governor* 
Geneitkl, 329 1 remonstrances 
with the Ghurka rulers, 330 1 
resolves to exterminate the 
Pindaris, 33^ j aims at settling 
the Mahratta powers, 337 ) 
negotiations with Amir Khan, 
ib., his policy not altogether 
approved of in England, 345 i 
returns to England, ib. 

Havklock, General, his previous 
career, 372 1 defeaU Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpur, 407 i re- 
lieves Lucknow, 410. 

Hebat, attacked by the Persians, 
360. 

Hindus, ancient divided into 

clans, 12* 
HisLOP, General, oommanda the 

Madras Army against the 

Pindaris, 336. 

HoDsoN, Captain, arfests Baha* 
dur Shah, 409 ; shoots the two 
prinoes, ib, 

HoLKAB, Jaswant Rao, 201 ; the 
English declare war against, 
208; the disaster of the Mo» 
khundra pass, 210; Holkar's 
dominions fall into the posses^ 
sion of the English, 211 ; his 
territories restored to binii 
213, 

HuGHLi, the factory of, 916. 
I. 

Inpia, ancient name of, 1 } 
original inhabitants of, 2} 
languages, g ; Schools of Phi- 
losophy, lii 

InoO'Scytbians, 88. 
Intebmarbiaqbs between Mtt* 
hammadaus aud Hiaduii 83- * 
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J. 

JAOHIBS, given to the servanU 
of tho Crown, 12S; abolished, 
130. 

Jahingib, sou and suooeaaop of 
Akbar, 131 j bis revenge on his 
son Khusrau, 132 ; his mar- 
riage, 133 1 hi8 death, 13& 

jHANsr, mutiny at, 405.. 

Jaiks, faith of, 48. 

X. 

Kabul, reached by the British 
*' army of the Indus," 363 ; in- 
■nrreoticn at, 366; retreat of 
British forces from, 369 1 in a 
itate of anarchy, 873) the 
aveil^ing army re-enters, 374 ^ 
Afzal Khan recognized by Sir 
John Lawrence as ruler of, 416. 
Kahboe, battle of, 34i 
Eaikeyi, mother of Bbarafca, 
Kali, the goddess to whom 
hnman saorificea were offered, 

Kharki, the battle of, 342. 
Kashuib, gold to Golab Singh, 
384. 

Ebalsa, council of state among 

the Sikhs, 380. 
Khiwi, family of, 78. 
KoBEGAM, gloriooa defenoe of, 

344. 

KuEPLA, battle of, 303. 
KuTB.uD-DiN, glave king, 69»73' 
KUTB.MxNAB, erected, 24, 

t. 

JjAHOB, massacre of Khosran'a 

followers at, 132 ; threatened 
by the Khalsa army, 381. 

IiAijiT, Count de, arrival at 
Pondioherry, 230 ; his sie^Q of 
Fort St George, ib., defeated 
by Ooote, 231 j his death, SM. 

liAL SiNQB, one of the two minis* 
terf appointed by the Regent 
mother at Labor, 361 i his 
treacher)^ towards the Sikh 



army, ih,, hU flight at Mudki 
and Firnzshahr, 82 1 his trea- 
sury plundered by tho Boldiem, 
ih', superseded, ih, 

Iawbence, Sir Ilenry, Oommiar 
aioner of Ondh, promptly sup. 
presses the mutiny at Luck* 
now, 401 ; his defence of the 
residency, 404, 

Lawbenck, Sir John, hia able 
administration of the Panjab 

403 I appointed Viceroy, 416 1 
his policy with reference to 
Afghanistan, ih,, hia retire* 
menb and death, t6» 

LoDi, the dynasty of, fit 
LucKNow, sopoy mutiny at, 401- 

404 ( firat relief of, second 
relief. 

Lytton, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
419. 

Macnaghtek, William, British 
envoy at Kabul, 361 j urges 
that the army should remain 
at Kabul, 367; treacherously 
murdered, 368. 

Madeab, site of granted to the 
English, 105 J surrendered to 
the French, 819 ; restored by 
the treaty of Aix.la-Chapelle, 
ih., treaty of, 264 j mutiny at, 
826. 

Maqadha, kingdom of, 40; ex« 
tension of, ih., a stronghold 
of Buddhism, ih» 

Mahabhabata, The, an epio 
poem, 8^ 

Mahidpub, battle of, 338. 

Mabbattas, founder of their 
power, 148 ; extent of their 
kingdom, 162 j rise of inde- 
pendent families, 178 ; decline 
and fall of tbeMahratta power, 
183 ; invade the territory of 
Haidar Ali, 272. 

Manoeswab, treaty of, 338, 

Maubyani dynasty, 40i ^ 
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Mayo, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
417 k Ill's visifc to Barma, 
aBSMgination of, ih, 

Hetcalfe, hia mission to Banjifc 
Singh, 325. 

MiNTO, Lord, Qovernov-General, 
821 ; sappresses the anarohy 
in Bnndelkhand, ib., his policy, 
322; despatches Gmbassiea to 
Kabul, Teheran and Labor, 
ih.f operations against the 
Frenob, 323 ; hia war with 
Nipal, 330. 

MiB Japib, a leader in the oon- 
fpiraoy against Siraj>ad'dau- 
lab, 23S ; his conduct at the 
battle of Plassey, 23ft ; made 
Nawiib by Olive, ib., deposed, 
246. 

MiB Easiu, appointed suooessor 
of Mir Jafir,246 ; bis character 
and policy, 24? ; makes Mon- 

ghir his capital, 24S ; revenue 
arrangements with the English 
Government, 249 ; murder of 
Amyatt, ib., massacre of Patna, 
250 { escapes to Ondh, 2M. 
McBATH, mutiny at, 401. 

Mughal Empibe, Babar resolves 
to establish a dynasty, 113 ; 
Mughal worship, 115 ; Sir T. 
Hoe sent as ambassador to the 
court, LSI ; mortal blow in- 
flicted on by Nadir Shah, 156-7. 

MuHA-MMADANS, divisions of, fi: 
higtory of the founder, 57 : 
mode of oonqaest, 59 ; year 
of computation, ib. 

Muhammad Ali, son of the 
Nawab of the Kamatic, 220 ; 
flies before Dupleix to Tri- 
cbinopoly, ib., acknowledged 
by the English as Nawab of 
the Kamatic, 224. 

Muhammad Taghlak, bin cha- 
racter, £5; red aces the Dak- 
han, ib; paper money, M ; 
removes the inhabitants of 
Dchll to Deogiri, bis death 
and oharaoter, 9L 



MuLRAJ, Viceroy ofMuUan, 387; 
bis feigned resignation, tk-, 
murder of Mr. Agnew, ib., 
surrenders the fortress of 
Multan, 388. 

MuNRO, his punishment of the 
mutiny at Patna, 2h2.i gainu 
the battle of Baiar, 253, 

Maisur, first war, 261 ; second 
war, 274 ; third war, 294; mig- 
government in, 355 ; govern* * 
ment taken over by the 
English, ih., restored to the 
adopted son of the Baja, ib. 

N. 

Kaopub, taken by the English, 
343. 

Nana Sahib, adoptod son^f Baji 
Bao, pretended friendliness 
towards the English, 406 ; bis 
deceit becomes apparent, ih., 
besieges Cawnpur, ib., bis trea»> 
cherouB proposal8,i6., massacre 
on the Ganges, ib., defeated by 
Havelock, 407; orders the mas- 
sacre of women and ohildren 
at Cawnpur, ib., his escape and 
supposed place of death, 411. 

Napieb, Sir Oharles, his cam- 
paign in Sind, 377; wins the 
battles of Miani and Haidara- 
bad, ib-t takes the command 
of the army in Bengal on Lord 
Gough s recall, 390. 

Nabayana Rao, fifth Peshwa, 
IBS ; murdered, ib. 

Nipal, description of, .^0 ; over- 
run by Ghurkas, ib., invaded 
by tbe Chinese, ib., Ghurkaa 
resolve on war against the 
English, ib., disastrous oam« 
paign of 1814, 331 / General 
Ochterlony*s victorious cam- 
paign, ib., the fall of Maloun, 
ib., treaty of Segowlie, 333. 

Nizam Ali, forced to cede terri* 
tory to the Mabrattaa, 187. 

NizAM.UL-MuLK,important issues 
of hiJ death, 220. 
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NuNDKUMAS, accnses Hastings, 
285 ; his infamous character, 
ih.f tried and executed, ih, 

O. 

OcHTERLONY, General, his victo- 
rious campaign against Nipalt 
331 ; as resident at Dehli 
adopts active measures on be- 
half of the infant prince, 351 ; 
resignation and death, ib* 

OuDH, annexation of, 396. 

OcTRAM, General, generously 
takes second place under bis 
junior, Havelock, 410. 

F. 

Pagai^, battle of, 347. 

Pandus, The, 2fi. 

Panipat, first battle of, 99j 
second battle of, 122 ; third 
battle of, 158, IfiS. 

Panjab, annexed, 391. 

Patna, captured by the Com- 
pany's agent, 2^: massacre 
of, 25Q. 

Peacock throne, 143, 156. 

Pegu, conquest of by Alompra, 
346. 

Pebhwas, hereditary Brahman 
ministers, among the Mahrat- 
tae, ill ; first, ih., second and 
greatest, 118; last, 201^ 

Persians, at the instigation of 
Russia attack Herat, 360. 

PiNDABis, rise of, 334 j their two 
notorious leaders, ih; their 
mode of incursion, ih., extend 
their jaids to British territory, 
335; Lord Hastings resolves 
to exterminate them, ih., atti- 
tude of Sindia, Holkar and 
Amir Khan, 337-8 ; their ex- 
tirpation, 339. 

Plassey, battle of, 239. 

Pollock, General, commands 
the force sent to relieve Ge- 
neral Sale, 372 ; defeats Akbar 
at Tezeen, 374. 
* PoNDicHEHRY, treaty of, 228.. 



PoETo Novo, battle of, 277. 
Portuguese, in India, 106-112 ; 
massacre of, 140. 

B. 

Rajputana, invaded by Ala-ud- 
din, 82. 

Rajputs, States, 49-52 ; drive out 

the Muealman Arabf, fiO; 

history of, I6Q-I. 
Ramayana, account of, 23-25. 
Banjit Singh, celebrated Sikh 

chief, 325. 
Regulating Act, 283. 
SisHis, of the Vedas, 10. 
EiPON, Lord, Viceroy of India, 

420. 

RoHiLLA war, 270. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, his brilliant 
campaign, 411. 

Raganath Rao, sixth Peshwa, 
189 ; applies to the English 
for aid, 101 ; granted a pen- 
sion, 197. 

Russia, alarm at its aggression, 
360; intrigues with Dost 
Muhammad, ib, 

S. 

Sacbificbs of ancient Hindus, 13. 
Sale, Sir Robert, his gallant de- 
fence of Jalalabad, 365. 
Salbai, treaty of, 197. • 

Sambhaji, son of Sivaji, 172 j im- 
prisoned by bis father, ib., suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 173 ; his 
character, 174 : his death, ih. 

Shah Alam, see Bahadur Shah- 

Shah Alam II, son of Muham- 
mad Shah, 1^ ; pensioned by 
the British, ib. 

Shah Jahan, third son of 
Jahangir, 134; sent to the 
Dakhan, ib., proclaimed em- 
peror, lis ; his sons, 141 ; his 
death, 143. 

Shah Shuja, driven from the 
throne of Afghanistan, 359 ; 
restored by the English, 363 j 
death, 373. 
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Shbb Shaf, an Afglian mier of 
Bengal,! L9 ; ascends the throne 
of Dehli, 12Q j reforma, »6., a 
stain on his character^ t(., his 
death, ib. 

Shbb Singh, an influential Sikh 
chief, 387 ; battle [of Chilian- 
walla, 389; final defeat at 
Gujarat, 390. 

Sqobe, Sir John, (Lord Teign- 
mouth,) his part in the ** Per- 
manent settlement," 302 ; the 
chief event of his administra- 
tion, 304. 

SnujA-UD-DAxnLAH invades Bihar, 
242. 245. 253; defeated at 
Baxar, 253 : surrenders, tb. 

Sikhs, rise of, 324 ; form them- 
selves into a band of soldiers, 
ib; form a kind of republic, 
ib., apply to the English for 
aid against Ranjit Singh, 325. 

8INDIA, Mahadaji, distinguished 
Mahratta leader, 1S6^ 198; hia 
independence acknowledged by 
the English, 129 ; hia death,>6. 
StBAj.uD-DAUXAH, graudson of 
Alivirdi Khan, his character, 
234 : succeeds to the throne, 
ib., hates the' English, ib., 
marches against Calcutta, ib., 
captures the city, 2^ ; author 
of the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, ib., defeated at Plassey, 
239; bis death, 2ML 

SiVAJT, early life of, IM ; his con- 
quests, lf]5 ; kills Afzul Khan, 
160; night attack on Shaista 
Khan, 1^; captures and 
plunders Surat, ib., agreement 
of Purandhar, 168; crowned 
at Raigarh, 170 ; death, 172- 

SuBAT, treaty of, 191; for a time 
the principal of the English 
settlements in India, 216. 

T. 

Taj Mahal, Mausoleum erected 
by Shah Jahan, 1^ 



Tantia Topi, Nana Sahib's cele* 
brated general, I'outed by Sir 
Hugh Rose, 411 ; intrigues at 
Gwaliar, ib., captured, con- 
victed and executed, ib. 

Talikota, battle of, 105. 

Thaneswab, battle of, 63. 

TiMUB, (Tamerlane) his invasion 
of India, 93. 

Tippu, son of Haidar Ali, pro- 
claimed sovereign, 231, Shis 
successes over the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas, 232; looks 
upon himself as a second 
Muhammad, 2.13, attacks Tra- 
vancore, ib., tripartite treaty 
against him, 294, submits to 
Lord Corn wal lis, 297 ; death 
and character, 309-9. • 

Tbimbakji Dainolia, the able 
minister of Ba]i Bao, 341; 
implicated in the murder of 
Ganghadar Sastri, ib., his re- 
markable escape from prison* 
ib., his death, 344. 

TUBANIANS, 3< - 

V. 

Vanbittabt, Mr., successor to 
Clive, as Governor of Bengal, 
240 ; character of hia acUni- 
nistration, 247. 

Yasco-db.Gama, arrives at Cali- 
cut, 106. 

Vellobe, mutiny at, 317; cause 
of the mutiny, 318. 

YiJiANAGAB, rise of, 102 ; fall of, 
105. 

Vandivabh, battle of, 231. 
W. 

Wabgam, convention of, 193. 
Watson Admiral, joined by 

Clive, 139 ; destruction of 

Geriah, ib. 

W£LLE8LET» General, opens the 
second Mahratta war by^ the 
capture of Ahmadnagar, 205 $ 
wins the battle of Assai, ih*, 
battle of Argam, ib. 
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WmwiT, Uturqnis of» Go- 
vernor-General, 305 ; abandons 
the ** Peace Policy," ib., intro- 
daces the sabsidiary systemi 
306 ; removes to Madras, 307 ; 
•anexes Tanjore, 811 } annexes 
the Kamatic« 312 ; his charac- 
ter as a statesman, 314 ; hia 
policy condemned by the 
Directors, 315. 

YftLMXLRR, General, Sir Hngh in 
oommand at Cawnpnr at the 
outbreak of the mntiny, 406 ; 
his preparations for defence, 
ib,, negotiations with Nana 



SaUb, the mumm of 

Cawnpnr, ih. 
Whish, General, sent to assist 

Edwardes against Mnlian, 387 ; 

forced to retire by the deser- 

tion of the 8ikhs» <^ oaptuet 

Multan, 388. 
WiLLOuouBT, Lientenant, blows 

up the magazine at Dehii^ 402 ; 

dies of his wounds, ih. 

Y. 

YsMDABU, treaty of, 348. 
Z. 

ZsMiNDABS, rise of, 299. 
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BY THE SAME AUIHOB, 
OUTLINES OF INDIAN HISTORY 
For U9e in Middle SehooU in India. 

Twelfth Thousand. 
Price— Twelve Annas. 



A BRIEF OUTLINE OF INDIAN HISTORY 

For me in Primary Schools. 

Tamil E>dftk>n— Ten Annas. 

^ Teiugu Second Edition— Ten Annas. 
Hindustani Edition in the Press* 



''Mr.' Sinclair's History is just what a book for sofaool boys 
ougbt to be. The boolc is admirable in its arrangement, 
clear in its style ioid aoontate in its statement of &sts.**— 

Madras Mail. 

"Mr. Sinclair has undoubtedly done edncation a good 
service. ♦ * His book is written in a clear and simple style. 
There cannot, we should think, be a doubt that all managers 
of schools will welcome this new history, and that it will 
beocffltto s text-book throughout the Fresidency.'*— IVaA^ 

'* We think that this text-book of Mr. Sinclair's will be a 
boon to teadiera of Indiaai Sist(w^,<a8 -ipwMD/^aam iminense 
improyements over old teadnboohs m sU that sads vs» teadier 
-ana Innm^'^Madnu Jmmal t^EAvtosMsn. 

We are glad to see that Ux. 3inolair*8 larger History of 
India has reaohsd a second edition. It is La oar opinion 
incomparably the best History of India available for usein the 

higher class of our schools.* * It is altogether an admirable 
book and one which we liave little doubt will 8009 be in geue- 
xal use." — Christian College Magazine. 

Q* X« a. Psygsltoxj and all liook-aeUns. 
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THE 

' 6URISTIAN G0LL£6£ IA6AZIN£ 

A JOURNAL OF 

Litepatupe, Philosophy, Science and Relig^ion. 

Published monthly : 64 i)p. Price per annum Rs, 5. 



This Magazine, which was begun in July 1883, has already 
attained a wide circulation throughout India and Ceylon. Its 
object is to promote the disouBsion of all questions relating to the 
LiterAtnre, Beligiom, and Moral progress of lAdia, and it ia open to 
the most diverse expressions of opinion. 

In the list of its contributors are the following well known 
names ; — The Hon'ble H. S. Thomas, f.l.s-, f.z.s. ; Principal Fuir- 
bairn, d.d. ; Principal, Miller, m.a. ; J. IK B. Gribble, Esq. c.s. ; G- K. 
Winter, Eaq. r.B*A.«. t Mir Shajaafe Ali Khan, cs.} W. F. Hooper, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, late Editor of the Friend of India ; BeT.%'. Hay, 
M A., D.D. { T. P. Ramanadhan Iyer, Esq. b.a. ; Bev. Ed. Sell, b.d. ; 
B67. Hy. Little; Rev. T. £. Slater; Rev. Maurice Phillips; Rev. 
W. H.Find]a7i x.!.; C. Michie Smith, Esq.B.Sc, F.B.S.B.S Mra. Milne 

OPINIONS OF THB PRB8S. 

The Tim$8 of India t— The Maganne la dirtineay* OhtMan, bnt it 

is literary and scientific and philosophical as well ; and even where 
mobt pronouncedly Chriatian, the thought -material is so rich» and 
the treatment so broad, and the style so graoef al, that we oould not 
imagine any one reading otherwise than with fieaanie, even the 
moat pvonoiuioed contribution* The " B/etfUm" department seema 
to be a somewhat special feature of the magazine, and the criticisms 
seen always discriminating, and are often most enjoyably terse 
and trenohant> That there is room and need for sach a magazine 
as thiain ]ndibthero«aa be no qMtlon. * • • We do not init it 
too strongly when we saj that it merits not a looal bnt ma all- 
India patronage both among writers and readers." 

The Indian Evangelical Review : — We give a very cordial weloome 
to this magazine. Such a periodical was greatly needed* * ' * * 
[The promotsBs} deserve saoosss* and tha appsaranee of the five 
Bombeis befors xm» with their vmey failed tabws of contents, gives 
us confidence in promising them success, if success be at all attain* 
able in connection with such an undertaking. • • • We do not 

Sromise that our readers will always agree with the several writer8> 
at th^ wfll atwaya find matter for thought." 



Orders should be serU to THE MANAGER, Christian 
CoUege, Madroi. 
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